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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Annual  Medal  Presentation. — There  has  been  no  definite 
custom  in  the  Society  respecting  the  presentation  of  the  annual 
medal  which  is  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  January  of  each  year.  The  first  medal,  awarded  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  was  presented  at  a  dinner  given  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore,  to  which  ladies  were  invited;  the  second  medal, 
awarded  to  Professor  Robert  H.  Richards,  was  presented  at  the 
Chemists'  Club ;  the  third  medal,  awarded  to  Professor  James 
F.  Kemp,  was  presented  informally  at  his  home  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Council. 

In  view  of  existing  circumstances  and  correspondence  which 
has  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  the 
Council  at  its  last  meeting  recommended  that  the  medal  awarded 
to  Edward  P.  Mathewson  for  "Distinguished  Service  in  the  Art 
of  Non-Ferrous  Metallurgy."  be  presented  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  at  Montreal,  where  Mr. 
Mathewson  was  graduated  from  McGill  University  in  1885. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  announce  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  present  the  annual  medal  to  Mr.  Mathewson  on 
Thursday  evening.  March  8.  1917.  in  Montreal,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute. 

While  the  meetings  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  are 
always  well  attended  by  our  members,  a  special  reauest  is  made 
that  as  many  members  as  possible  attend  the  presentation. 

Mining  Law  Committee. — Mr.  H.  V.  Winchell,  being  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  United  States  for  a  prolonged  absence  in 
foreign  countries,  tendered  his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Mining  Law.  There  was  the  following  corres- 
pondence : 

W.   R.   InRalls.   President. 

Mining  and    Metallurgical   Society, 
New   York  Cit3'. 

Dear  Sir: — Being  aibout  to  leave  the  countr>'  for  some  months.  I  beg 
to  submit  herewith  my  resignation  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mining 
Law  of  the  Society. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Horace  V.  Winchell 
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H.  V.  Winchell,  Esq., 

826  First  National-Soo  Line  Bldg., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir: — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Jan.  11, 
tendering  your  resignation  as  chairman  of  the  Mining  Law  Committee  of 
the  Society.  I  regret  very  much  that  you  have  had  to  do  this,  but  I  ap- 
preciate the  circumstances  that  compel  it.  Both  the  Society  and  the  mining 
industry  of  the  United  States  are  under  great  obligation  to  you  for  the 
invaluable  work  that  you  have  done  in  promoting  the  movement  in  which 
we  are  all   so  deeply  interested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  R.  Ingalls, 

President. 

Congress  of  Constructive  Patriotism — The  President  of  the 
Society  appointed  Messrs.  A.  S.  Dwig'ht.  Hennen  Jennings,  and 
Dr.  George.  Otis  Smith  delegates  of  the  Society  to  the  Congress 
of  Constructive  Patriotism,  held  in  Washington,  Jan.  25  to 
29,  1917. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. — W.  R.  Ingalls. 
Arthur  S.  Dwight  and  J.  Parke  Channing  have  been  appointed 
delegates  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  to  be  held  the  week 
of  Feb.  19,  1917. 

New  York  Section  Meetings. — The  next  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Section  will  be  on  Thursday.  Feb.  15,  preceded  by  a  dinner 
(informal)  at  6:30  p.  m.  The  subject  will  be  "Economics  of 
(jrinding  and  Crushing."  Subseauent  meetings  will  be  on  March 
15.  April  19,  May  17.  and  June  21.  All  meetings  will  be  at  the 
Engineers'  Club,  32  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 

MINING  LAW  REVISION. 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Jan.  27,  1917,  made  th'^ 
following  editorial  remarks : 

The  agitation  for  revision  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States 
has  made  important  headway.  The  mining  organizations  of  the  country 
united  in  asking  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  draft  new  legislation. 
The  Senate  was  willing  to  accede  to  that  request,  but  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  not.  This  was  a  year  ago.  Steps  were  then  taken,  still  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  to 
prepare  a  draft  for  a  new  mining  law  by  common  co-operation  among  min- 
ing men,  with  the  view  of  framing  a  mining  men's  bill,  and  much  was  done 
in  drawing  out  expressions  of  opinion  for  that  purpose.  The  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  then  invited  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has  now  been  obtained. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  has  requested 
a  committee  of  its  consulting  engineers,  consisting  of  J.  Parke  Channing. 
lames  Douglas.  J    R.  Finlay,  John  Hays  Hammond,  W.  R.  Ingalls.  Hennen 
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Jennings  and  L.  D.  Ricketts,  to  tr>-  to  work  out  a  new  law  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  Congress  and  the  mining  industry  in  general.  Thus  we  get 
back  to  the  commission  idea  that  has  been  consistently  the  wish  of  the  min- 
ing organizations. 

The  committee  that  has  been  appointed  is  the  same  that  drafted  model 
legislation  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  metal  mines,  published  as 
Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  with  which  the  mining  industry  is  very 
familiar,  its  code  having  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  laws  in  several  of 
the  states  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Jennings  and  Dr.  Ricketts, 
two  very  distinguished  engineers,  have  been  added  to  the  old  committee. 
The  appointment  of  the  enlarged  committee  received  the  formal  indorsement 
of  the  council  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America.  Without 
any  doubt  the  committee  will  proceed  in  the  same  wa\-  that  it  did  in  it» 
former  job;  that  is,  taking  the  public  into  its  confidence,  publishing  tenta- 
tive drafts  from  time  to  time,  and  inviting  co-operation  and  criticism  as 
it  goes  along.  The  committee  will,  of  course,  have  proper  legal  advice. 
As  the  Journal  has  remarked  previously,  it  is  better  to  put  this  work  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  engineers  and  let  them  get  the  legal  assistance  that 
they  need  than  to  have  a  committee  of  lawyers,  hoping  that  they  will  seek 
engineering  advice.  We  feel  that  the  step  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  acting  jointly 
in  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  will  meet  with  general  approval. 

It  may  be  added  to  the  above  that  Doctor  Douglas  having 
been  unable  to  serve,  owing  to  ill  health,  his  son,  Walter  Doug- 
las, of  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  vice-president  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
called  for  Feb.  20,  1917. 

COUNCIL. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  9,  1917. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club, 
New  York,  on  Jan.  9,  1917,  at  5  p.  m.,  with  J.  R.  Finlay  in  the 
chair.  The  members  present  were :  Messrs.  Finlay,  Channing, 
Dwight.  Ingalls,  Hennen  Jennings,  and  Stone,  these  consti- 
tuting a  quorum.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  VV.  R.  Ingalls  acting  secretary  for  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  on  Nov.  6  having  been  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  Council,  and  no  corrections  having  been 
made,  were  duly  approved  as  submitted. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried, 
Messrs.  Ingalls,  Lindgren.  Dwight,  Huntoon,  and  Stone  were 
elected  executive  committee  of  the  Council  for  1917. 

W.  R.  Ingalls  tendered  his  resignation  as  councillor,  in 
view  of  his  election  as  President,  and  his  resignation  was  ac- 
«epted.  W.  H.  Aldridge  was  unanimously  elected  councillor 
in  place  of  W.  R.  Ingalls  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

The  acting  secretary  reported  that  the  vote  of  the  Council 
on  award  of  the  annual  medal,  every  councillor  having  voted, 
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had  shown  a  majority  for  Edward  P.  Mathewson.  The  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  declared  formally  that  the  annual  medal  was 
awarded  to  Edward  P.  Mathewson. 

The  acting  secretary  reported  that  at  the  last  previous  meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  a  communication  had  been  addressed  to 
Van.  H.  Manning,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  in- 
viting the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  that  Bureau  in  the 
drafting  of  a  bill  for  the  revision  of  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States.  That  Mr.  Manning  had  signified  his  intention 
of  acceding  to  the  desire  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  pro- 
posed to  appoint  a  committee  of  consulting  engineers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  take  up  the  work,  his  idea  being  to  enlist 
the  services  of  the  old  committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Prevention  of  Accidents  in  Metal  Mines.  Upon  motion, 
duly  seconded,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

WHEREAS,  The  Council  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of 
America  having  invited  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  co-operate  in  the 
drafting  of  a  bill  for  revision  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Manning, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  having  signified  his  willingness  to  under- 
take the  work  and  his  intention  to  begin  it  immediately;  and  having  re- 
quested the  advice  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  respecting  a 
committee  for  this  purpose ; 

RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Council  of  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  that  the  work  contemplated 
both  by  the  Society  and  by  the  Bureau  will  best  be  entrusted  to  the  committee 
consisting  of  W.  R.  Ingalls,  chairman;  J.  Parke  Channing.  J.  R.  Fin- 
lay,  John  Hays  Hammond,  and  Dr.  James  Douglas,  w^hich  committee 
acted  previously  for  the  Bureau  in  advising  legislation  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  in  metal  mines;  and  that  to  said  committee  Hennen 
Jennings  and  L.  D.  Ricketts  should  be  added,  and  that  alterations  in  the 
personnel  and  number  of  this  committee  made  by  agreement  of  its 
chairman  and  the  Director  'of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  will  have  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

The  acting  secretary  reported  respecting  a  movement  of 
a  committee  of  60  mining  engineers  to  raise  a  fund  of  $120,000 
for  the  feeding  of  Belgian  children,  being  promoted  under  the 
title  "Belgian  Kiddies,  Ltd.,"  in  the  interest  of  H.  C.  Hoover. 
Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  voted  that  the  movement 
among  mining  engineers  of  the  United  States  to  raise  a  fund 
of  $120,000  for  the  feeding  of  children  in  Belgium  is  endorsed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of 
America,  both  as  a  praiseworthy  movement  in  behalf  of  humanity 
and  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Herbert 
C.   Hoover  is  held  by  his  professional  colleagues   in   America. 
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There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 

\V.    R.    IXGALLS, 

Acting  Secretary. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Engineers'  Club.  New  York  City,  Jan.  9,  1917.  The  President. 
J.  R.  Finlay,  called  the  first  session  to  order  at  2:30  p.  m.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  the  President  appointed  W.  R. 
Ingall?  acting  secretary  for  the  meeting. 

The  acting  secretary  reported  that  10  members  were  pres- 
ent in  person,  while  134  members  were  represented  by  proxy,  a 
total  of  144.  The  President  announced  that,  this  being  more 
than  one-third  of  the  membership,  a  quorum,  according  to  con- 
stitutional provisions,  was  present  and  business  would  be 
proceeded  with.  Subsequently  several  other  members  appeared 
and  some  additional  proxies  were  received. 

The  President  stated  that  the  minutes  of  the  last  previous 
meeting,  the  annual  meeting  on  Jan.  11,  1916,  had  been  pub- 
lished in  bulletin  92 :  that  no  corrections  had  been  suggested, 
and  that  if  no  corrections  were  offered,  the  minutes  would  stand 
approved  as  published.  There  being  no  dissent,  the  President 
declared  the  minutes  approved. 

The  next  business  was  the  announcement  of  votes  for  offi- 
cers for  1917.  Messrs.  Percy  E.  Barbour  and  F.  W.  Parsons, 
who  had  previously  been  appointed  tellers  by  the  President, 
made  the  following  report: 

Election  of  Officers  for  1917. 
Number  of  legal  ballots  cast.  176.     Three  ballots  unsigned, 
and  therefore  illegal,  were  destroyed  unopened. 
The  votes  for  President  were : 

\V.   R.   Ingalls    S9 

S.   W.   Mudd    51 

H.   V.   Winchell    Zi 

The  votes  for  Vice-President  were : 

W'alrlcmar    Lindgreii  169 

H.  V.  Winchell 1 

The  votes  for  Secretary-Treasurer  were : 
Louis  D.  Huntoon   166 
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The  votes  for  Councillors  were : 

District   1-2-3-4.  District  7. 

J.  Parke   Channing   99      E.  B.  Kirby  124 

W.  H.  Aldridge   58  District  9-10. 

J.  H.  Janeway 35     A.    Burch    11 

A.L.Walker   34     F.  H.  Probert  53 


District  6, 


E.  H.  Benjamin  42 


R.  M.  Catlin   113  .  District  12. 

G.  O.  Smith 38      Stanly    A.    Easton    68 

J.    Hyde    Pratt 23     Reno  H.  Sales   54 

The  tellers  therefore  have  the  honor  to  report  the  elec- 
tion of : 

W.  R.  Ingalls,  President. 
Waldemar  Lindgren,  Vice-President. 
Louis  D.  Huntoon,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
J.  Parke  Channing,  R.  M.  Catlin,  E.  B.  Kirby,  A.  Burch,  and 
Stanly  A.  Easton,  Councillors  in  their  respective  districts. 

Percy  E.  Barbour, 
Floyd  W.  Parsons, 

Tellers. 

The  President  declared  the  election  of  officers  as  reported 
by  the  tellers. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  for  1916  was  presented  and 
read  in  full,  as  printed  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin.  Upon  motion, 
duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  this  report  was  accepted 
and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  as  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
bulletin,  was  presented  and  read  in  full.  Upon  motion,  duly 
seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  this  report  was  also  accepted 
and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

In  behalf  of  the  Standardization  Committee,  C.  R.  Corning, 
chairman  of  that  committee,  presented  the  following  report : 

Committee  on  Standardization. 

Your  committee's  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  de- 
layed by  the  difficulty  of  securing  certain  data  which,  however, 
are  now  at  hand,  and  by  absences  of  one  or  other  member  of 
the  committee.  For  these  reasons  no  detailed  report  on  any  sub- 
ject has  been  presented  during  the  year. 

It  is  now  hoped  that  within  a  short  time  it  will  be  possible 
to  lay  before  the  Society  suggestions  for  standards  in  connec- 
tion with  very  important  commercial  operations.  At  the  same 
time  the  committee  will  consider  several  suggestions  submitted 
by  several  of  our  members. 

The  committee  wishes  furthermore  to  state  that  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  Washington  has  taken  up  the  question  of  stand- 
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ard  screens ;  we  have  entered  into  cordial  relations  with  them 
and  will  report  later. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  National  Eng-ineer- 
ing  Societies  to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a  Central 
Committee  on  Standards  which  could  co-operate  with  the  differ- 
ent standardization  committees  to  see  that  they  consult  with 
each  other,  and  thus  encourage  uniformity  of  standards  and 
prevent  duplication  of  work.  Your  committee  has  been  thor- 
oughly in  touch  with  this  work  and  will  co-operate  with  that 
committee  if  definitely  organized. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  R.  Corning.  Chairntan. 

G.  C.  Stone. 

J.  Parke  Channing. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  the 
report  of  the  Standardization  Committee  was  accepted  and 
ordered  placed  on  file. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Mining 
Law,  W.  R.  Ingalls.  vice-chairman  of  that  committee,  presented 
the  following  report : 

Committee  on  Revision  of  Mining  Law. 

Although  the  subject  of  mining  law  revision  has  been  ac- 
tively before  the  Society  during  1916.  and  indeed  has  engaged 
its  attention  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  things,  the  Commii-- 
tee  on  Mining  Law  Revision  has  but  little  to  report. 

A  memorandum  adopted  by  the  New  York  section  on 
April  19.  1916.  was  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  Committee 
on  Mining  Law  Revision  for  opinion  and  report.  The  commit- 
tee carried  on  rather  extensive  discussion  of  this  memorandum 
.  by  correspondence,  the  membership  of  the  committee  being 
scattered,  but  came  to  no  conclusion  and  made  no  report.  How- 
ever, communications  by  members  of  the  committee,  that  were 
leading  up  to  a  report,  were  published  in  the  Society's  bulletin 
N       100. 

A  referendum  vote  on  a  questionnaire  having  been  insti- 
tuted by  direct  motion  in  the  Council,  the  Committee  on  Mining 
Law  Revision  took  no  further  action.  Although  there  were  no 
formal  actions  or  reports  by  this  committee  during  1916.  the 
work  of  it>  members  undoubtedly  contributed  largely  to  the 
progress  made  by  the  Society  in  this  movement. 

W.  R.  Ingalls. 
Vice-Cha  irman . 
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The  President  of  the  Society,  J-  R-  Finlay,  then  delivered 
his  address,  as  by  constitutional  requirement.  This  address  is 
published  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  Engineers' 
Club  for  the  use  of  its  rooms  and  its  many  hospitalities. 

The  meeting  was  then  declared  open  for  the  introduction 
of  new  business.  None  being  suggested,  a  motion  to  adjourn 
until  8  p.  m.  was  made  and  carried. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

At  the  annual  dinner  at  7  p.  m.,  in  the  Engineers'  Club, 
the  following  members  and  guests  were  present :  Lawrence 
Addicks,  S.  H.  Ball,  Rowland  Bancroft,  P.  E.  Barbour.  D.  H. 
Browne,  J.  Parke  Channing,  J.  M.  Clements,  H.  W.  DuBois, 
E.  F.  Eurich,  J.  R.  Finlay,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  Hennen  Jennings.  J. 
W.  Mercer,  H.  S.  Munroe,  F.  L.  Nason,  F.  E.  Pierce  and  guest ; 
G.  A.  Packard,  H.  M.  Payne,  Geo.  S.  Rice,  A.  H.  Rogers  and 
guest;  A.  P.  Rogers,  E.  M.  Rogers,  R.  H.  Richards,  F.  T.  Ru- 
bidge,  M.  B.  Spaulding,  G.  C.  Stone,  J.  H.  Susmann,  Otto  Suss- 
man  ,  G.  D.  Van  Arsdale,  H.  H.  Stout,  and  J.  A.  Chuich.  Jr. 

After  dinner  the  President,  J.  R.  Finlay,  called  the  meeting 
to  order  at  8:15  p.  m. 

For  the  benefit  of  members  who  had  not  been  present  at  the 
afternoon  session  he  reported  the  election  of  officers. 

The  President. — It  is  now  our  pleasant  duty  to  announce 
to  the  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  the 
award  of  the  annual  gold  medal  of  the  Society  for  1917.  Nomi- 
nations for  this  medal  are  made  by  the  Medal  Committee ;  elec- 
tion is  made  by  the  Council.  I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  the  Council  has  elected  Edward  P.  Mathewson,  and  the  gold 
medal  this  year  will  be  awarded  to  him.  Presentation  will  be 
made  at  a  later  date,  when  Mr.  Mathewson  can  be  present,  and 
there  will  no  doubt  be  a  suitable  function,  as  in  previous  years. 
Members  of  the  Society  will  be  interested  in  what  the  Medal 
Committee  said  of  Mr.  Mathewson  in  offering  his  name  to  the 
Council.     This  was  as  follows : 

Edward  Payson  Mathewson. — Born  in  Montreal  Oct.  16,  1864.  B. 
S.,  McGill  University.  1885.  From  1886  to  1897  assayer  and  later  super- 
intendent of  the  Pueblo  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  Here  Mr.  Mathewson 
showed  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  research  resulting  in  improvements 
in  lead  smelting.  From  1897  to  1902  he  was  a  member  of  the  Guggen- 
heim technical  staff.  He  was  at  first  superintendent  and  later  general 
manager  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  he  improved  greatly  the  lead 
smelting  practice.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Monterey,  Mexico,  and  to 
Antofagasta,  Chile.  From  1902  to  1916  Mr.  Mathewson  was  connected 
with    the    Anaconda    Copper    Co.,    first    as    superintendent    of    blast    fur- 
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naces  and  later  as  manager  of  the  entire  plant.  Here  he  made  many 
improvements  in  copper  smelting,  increasing  greatly  the  size  of  the 
blast  and  reverberatory  furnaces,  thereby  reducing  costs  and  fuel  con- 
sumption, and  increasing  their  efficiency.  In  1905-06  he  conducted  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  investigations  into  the  damage  by  smelter 
fumes  and  their  effect  on  vegetation  and  animals.  In  1911-12  Mr. 
Mathewson  directed  and  supervised  the  work  of  his  assistant.  Mr. 
Frederick  Laist,  on  the  lixiviation  of  copper  tailings  and  precipitation 
of  copper  by  sponge  iron  produced  by  direct  reduction  of  iron  ore. 
In  1913-14  he  directed  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Laist  for  the  leaching 
and  electrolytic  precipitation  of  zinc  ores. 

Mr.  Mathewson  has  been  also  a  constructor  and  manager  of  large 
smelting  plants,  for  example  the  plants  of  the  International  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.,  at  Miami,  Ariz.;  the  Tooele  Smelter  at  Tooele,  Utah,  and 
its  lead  refinery  at  East  Chicago. 

Mr.  Mathewson  has  contributed  important  papers  to'  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  In  1907  (vol.  38, 
p  184)  on  the  "Relative  Elimination  of  Iron,  Sulphur,  and  Arsenic  in 
Bessemerizing  Copper  Matte";  in  1912  (vol.  44,  p.  781)  on  the  "Devel- 
opment of  the  Reverberatory  Furnace  for  Smelting  Copper  Ores";  and 
in  1913  (vol.  46.  p.  966)  on  the  "Development  of  the  Basic-Lined  Con- 
verter for  Copper  Mattes."  His  investigations  on  the  effects  of  smelter 
fumes  were  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

In  1911  Mr.  Mathewson  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  this  afternoon  it  was  for- 
mally voted  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  endorses  the  move- 
ment among  the  mining  engineers  of  the  United  States  to  raise 
a  fund  of  $120.(XX)  for  the  feeding  of  children  in  Belgium,  both 
as  a  praiseworthy  movement  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  as  furn- 
ishing evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
is  held  by  his  professional  colleagues  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hoover's  work  in  the  relief  of  Belgium  has  had  a  world- 
wide recognition  for  its  efificiency  and  unselfishness.  He  has 
become  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  world.  But  I  have  often 
thought  he  might  do  a  work  even  greater  than  this.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  the  man  to  whom  both  sides  of  this  war  may  turn 
tor  advice  when  peace  is  really  to  be  concluded.     Why? 

Because  he  must  have  the  confidence  of  both  Allies  and 
Germans.  It  .seems  to  me  that  the  doing  of  his  work  in  Belgium 
shows  less  greatness  than  his  getting  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 
That  was  diplomatic  work  of  the  highest  order.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  Belgium  is  within  the  German  lines ;  that  it  is  being 
fought  for  by  two  great  groups  of  nations  bitterly  hostile  to 
each  other,  intensely  suspicious  of  each  other,  busy  cultivating 
prejudice?  against  each  other.  The  English  have  to  contribute 
food,  feeling  that  they  are  indirectly  feeding  the  enemy ;  the 
Germans  have  to  allow  a  large  number  of  agents  from  the 
enemy's  capital  to  work  behind  their  lines  amid  a  population 
which  tlifx-  ff-el  thev  m"-»  V''''t^  ''^  '■"titrol.     Which  concedes  the 
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most,  let  each  man  judge  for  himself.  But  the  thing  has  been 
done.  We  know  that  Hoover  has  the  approval  of  the  English ; 
that  is  loudly  proclaimed.  But  I  think  it  certain  he  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  Germans,  which,  although  that  is  not  so 
vocally  proclaimed,  is  loudly  proclaimed  by  their  actions. 

The  Council  of  this  Society  has  decided  to  give  the  proposal 
to  raise  money  for  the  better  feeding  of  Belgian  children,  as  a 
testimonial  to  Hoover,  its  ofificial  backing.  Gentlemen,  this  is 
not  a  charitable  Society.  We  know  nothing  about  that.  We 
have  all  been  appealed  to  for  money  many  times  for  this  or  that 
purpose  of  relief  in  this  war.  These  appeals  arouse  in  many  of 
us  some  feeling  of  doubt.  Mere  giving  is  not  always  a  good 
thing.  Money  is  human  energy  and  sometimes  we  may  wonder 
whether  that  energy  is  not  merely  dissipated  when  contributed 
with  a  vague  feeling  of  sympathy  and  not  directed  into  some 
constructive  purpose.  A  philanthropist  may  be  merely  divert- 
ing labor  into  a  channel  which  people  have  no  sympathy  with. 
We  all  sympathize  with  the  Belgians  as  well  as  with  the  Poles 
and  others  whose  means  of  getting  a  living  have  been  destroyed 
by  war,  and  we  are  glad  to  help  them ;  but,  after  all.  to  take  care 
of  a  nation  is  a  work  for  a  nation,  and  the  efforts  of  individuals 
seem  trivial  and  almost  useless.  Moreover,  I  freely  say  that 
many  appeals  have  been  made  which  associate  charity  with  the 
very  prejudices  that  are  causing  the  damage  which  it  is  proposed 
t»  alleviate.  I  take  no  interest  in  that  sort  of  charity  and  our 
Government  itself  has  taken  a  position  which  opposes  it. 

But  Hoover's  work  it  not  one  of  fostering  prejudices,  but 
of  standing  between  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  we 
are  right  in  working  to  give  him  a  testimonial.  He  is  a  member 
of  our  Society  and.  together  with  his  wife,  the  first  recipient  of 
our  medal  for  "Distinguished  Service."  I  hope  we  may  encour- 
age him  and  that  his  work  will  help  along  the  only  real  cure  for 
the  disaster  of  Belgium  and  other  countries  overrun  during  the 
war.    That  cure  is  peace. 

The  action  of  the  Council  in  this  matter  had  reference  to 
a  movement  instituted  in  December  by  a  group  of  sixty  mining 
engineers,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  of  $120,000  to  assist  Hoover  in  feeding 
the  children  of  Belgium  this  year.  This  movement  was  started 
under  the  name  of  "Belgian  Kiddies,  Ltd."  It  was  the  intention 
to  cable  to  Hoover  on  Christmas  day  that  the  money  had  been 
raised,  but  the  time  was  not  long  enough  and  therefore  on 
Christmas  day  the  committee  simply  cabled  to  Hoover  what 
they  were  doing  and  said  that  the  money  was  going  to  be  raised. 
You  will  be  interested  in  hearing  Hoover's  graceful  acknowl- 
edgment, which  he  cabled,  as  follows : 
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Please  convey  to  my  American  professional  colleagues  my  grati- 
tude for  the  very  great  personal  compliment  which  I  feel.  In  generous 
gifts  to  this  work  the  Belgian  Relief  has  not  only  to  be  grateful  to  the 
American  engineering  profession  for  financial  support,  but  also  for  the 
large  body  of  men  who  have  made  the  work  possible. 

It  has  not  been  the  work  of  any  individual,  but  to  the  largest  degree 
is  due  to  American  engineers  who  have  filled  these  ranks  from  the 
beginning  and  have  brought  to  bear  upon  it  not  only  their  unique 
capacit}-  for  pioneer  organization,  commercial  adaptability  and  ability 
to  overcome  physical  obstacles,  but  also  the  fineness  of  courage,  devo- 
tion and  idealism  which  are  the  daily  demands  in  their  service  and  are 
to  be  found  to  such  a  degree  in  no  other  profession. 

We  have  had  not  onlv  from  the  mining  engineers,  Honnold,  Rickard, 
Shaler,  Browne.  Young,  Thurston,  Brodrick,  Fletcher,  Smith  and  Bain, 
but  also  from  our  brother  engineering  professions  in  America,  we  in- 
clude with  equal  pride  the  services  of  White,  Poland.  Hunsicker,  Crosby, 
Bates,  Lucey,  Connett,  Chadbourne,  Heinemann,  Hulse.  McCarter,  Tuck, 
Gade,  Gay  and  Humbert. 

It  has  been  an  engineering  job  and  has  been  done  in  an  engineer's 
way.  Its  recognition  and  support  by  our  brother  engineers  is  precious 
to  us  all. 

The  fund  that  the  mining  engineers  started  out  to  raise, 
which  this  Society  has  endorsed,  is  still  far  short  of  what  has 
been  promised.     We  have  got  to  make  good  on  our  promise. 

I  now  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  David  H. 
Browne,  who  will  address  you  more  fully  on  the  subject  of  the 
Belgian  relief  work  which  Hoover  has  done,  and  what  mining 
engineers  ought  to  do. 

David  H.  Browne, — There  are  in  every  profession  men 
whose  personality  and  accomplishments  raise  them  above  the 
level  of  their  colleagues,  and  they  in  turn  raise  their  profession 
to  new  standards  and  their  confreres  to  their  own  level. 

Take  a  concrete  example.  Much  as  Edison  and  Steinmetz 
and  Pupin  owed  to  the  work  of  their  forerunners  in  electrical 
invention,  yet  the  profession  is  in  debt  today  to  those  men  for 
the  work  they  have  done  and  for  the  honor  they  have  conferred 
upon  their  fellows  in  raising  a  new  standard  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. There  is  no  civil  engineer  but  has  received  some  share 
of  the  glory  accruing  to  Goethals  and  Gaillard,  and  the  men 
who  dug  the  Panama  Canal.  Carrere  and  Cass  Gilbert  and  Mc- 
Kim  have  set  new  records  in  municipal  architecture.  Every 
metallurgist  is  under  obligations  to  Sticht  and  Mathewson  and 
Cappelen  Smith  :  and  so  today  every  mining  engineer  is  deeply 
indebted  to  men  like  John  Hays  Hammond  -md  Ponf  "N'c-itm.ni 
and  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

Such  men  create  a  new  horizon.  en\  i.-.iyi  laii^t.  mi<..u>.  iii\i.>l 
old  things  with  a  new  meaning.  You  and  I  remember  that  30, 
even  20,  years  ago.  the  mining  engineer  was  regarded  with 
amusement   tinged   with   suspicion.      His   report   was   accepted, 
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but  before  any  real  money  was  expended  the  advice  of  some  old 
Cornish  miner  was  sought  upon  the  subject.  The  mining  engi- 
neer was  a  theorist ;  "yellow-legged  expert"  was  the  common 
term  for  him.  Today  you  do  not  hear  that  epithet.  Why? 
Because  time  is  a  good  story-teller  and  honest  work  counts  up. 
You  and  I  profit  today  from  the  clean,  clear  thinking  of  our 
fellow  engineers.  Their  accumulated  reputation  is  our  working 
capital ;  their  success  illuminates  our  future. 

So  tonight  I  want  to  tell  you  what  Hoover  has  done  for  the 
mining  engineers. 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1874.  He 
studied  mining  at  Leland  Stanford  University  and  graduated 
there  in  1895.  After  a  year  on  the  geological  survey  he  became 
assistant  manager  of  the  Carlisle  and  the  Morning  Star  mines. 
His  work  there  was  so  successful  that  in  1897  he  was  asked  by 
Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.  to  become  their  chief  of  stafif  in  West 
Australia,  a  position  which  he  held  for  three  years.  In  1900  he 
was  called  by  the  Chinese  government  to  take  charge  of  the 
Chinese  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  a  year  later  he  became  General 
Manager  of  the  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Co.  In  1902, 
at  the  age  of  28,  he  was  made  partner  of  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co. 
and  director  of  their  mining  activities.  Of  his  instant  success 
in  whatever  he  became  engaged ;  of  his  home  in  London  and 
its  hospitality  to  all ;  of  his  translation  of  the  old  German 
treaties  on  mining,  Agricola's,  "De  Re  Metallica ;"  of  his  (5wn 
book  on  the  same  subject;  and  of  his  lectures  at  Columbia,  I 
have  no  time  to  tell  you  tonight.  The  year  1914  finds  him  in 
London,  wealthy,  successful,  and  honored  in  his  work  as  are 
very  few  men  at  the  age  of  forty. 

On  the  morning  of  August  4,  1914,  Mr.  Skinner,  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  in  London,  called  Mr.  Hoover  on  the  telephone. 
"Mr.  Hoover,"  he  said,  "there's  a  mob  of  American  citizens  here 
at  the  consulate,  trying  to  change  letters  of  credit,  bank  drafts, 
and  express  orders  for  English  gold.  We  are  swamped  with 
them.  For  God's  sake  come  over  and  help  us  out."  Mr.  Hoover 
came  over,  took  in  the  situation  at  once  and  called  up  all  the 
American  mining  engineers  in  London.  "How  much  money 
have  you  in  your  safes?"  he  said.  "Get  all  the  cash  you  can 
raise  at  once,  get  in  the  back  door  of  the  banks,  get  money  im- 
mediately, get  it  any  way  short  of  petty  larcency." 

These  men  resj^onded  to  his  call.  They  worked  night  and 
day.  They  raised  about  $200,000  themselves  and  the  Govern- 
ment loaned  the  same  amount.  Through  the  eflforts  of  this 
informal  committee  of  mining  engineers  42,000  Americans  were 
sent  home  happy. 
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In  the  month  of  October,  1914,  the  situation  in  Belg-ium  had 
become  desperate.  A  population  of  nine  million  people  were 
facing-  starvation.  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock.  the  American  Am- 
bassador, with  the  aid  of  the  other  Ambassadors  of  neutral 
countries,  took  up  the  matter  and  obtained  an  ag-reement  from 
the  invading  army  to  the  effect  that  food  mig-ht  be  imported  for 
the  use  of  the  civil  population.  This  was  ratified  by  the  German 
government.  With  the  assistance  of  Ambassador  Page  a  simi- 
lar agreement  was  obtained  from  the  British  government,  and 
permission  was  sought  from  Washington  to  allow  American 
citizens  to  collaborate.  Remembering  the  work  which  had  been 
done  by  the  American  mining  engineers  in  London.  ^Ir.  Page 
asked  ^Ir.  Hoover  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  committee 
to  handle  this  work  of  relief  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 
On  October  22,  the  first  meeting  of  these  American  engineers 
was  held  in  London,  and  the  first  food  was  sent  to  Belgium  on 
November  1,  1914. 

Hoover's  way  is  to  do  things  first  and  to  ask  permission 
later.  He  and  his  associates  had  only  $500,000  promised,  but 
with  this  in  sight,  they  arranged  to  place  orders  for  20.000  tons 
or  52.000,000  worth  of  food  a  week.  They  purchased  the  food 
transported  it  to  the  docks,  chartered  vessels  and  loaded  them. 
Then,  when  the  hatches  were  closed.  Hoover  sought  permis- 
sion to  make  shipment.  He  went  before  the  proper  official. 
"Unless  I  set  four  shiploads  of  food  to  Belgium  before  the  end 
of  the  week  those  people  will  stars'e,"  he  said.  The  high  official 
deeply  regretted  his  inability  to  aid  him.  The  food  could  not 
be  purchased,  the  railways  were  choked  with  munitions  of  war, 
the  ships  were  all  under  Government  orders,  and  furthermore, 
the  Channel  was  closed  to  commerce. 

Mr.  Hoover  heard  him  to  the  end.  "I  have  attended  to  all 
this,"  he  said.  "The  ships  are  loaded  and  ready.  All  I  need 
now  is  clearance  papers  and  I  have  come  to  you  for  these  be- 
cause you  are  the  only  man  who  can  grant  them."  The  official 
gasped.  It  was  incredible,  unheard  of.  "Young  man."  he  said, 
"there  have  been  men  sent  to  the  Tower  for  less  than  you  have 
done.  If  it  were  any  one  else  or  for  any  other  cause,  I  hate  to 
think  what  might  happen ;  but.  as  it  is,  all  I  can  do  is  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  some  very  good  work." 

Hoover  always  moves  that  way.  When  the  thing  is  done. 
when  it  is  fait  accompli,  then  and  only  then  does  he  consider 
the  established  methods.    "It's  an  engineer's  job."  as  he  said. 

What  is  the  engineer's  job  he  talks  of?  Here  is  a  country 
about  as  big  as  the  State  of  Maryland,  containing  approximately 
9,000  000  people,  or  650  to  the  square  mile.     Onr-tHinl  .,f  thi'<e 
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live  by  cultivation  of  the  soil,  two-thirds  by  various  mining, 
smelting,  and  manufacturing  industries.  Suddenly  the  w^hole 
mechanism  of  civilization  comes  to  a  standstill ;  industry  ceases ; 
banks  and  shops  close ;  trains,  telephones,  telegraphs,  postal 
service  stop ;  food  can  no  longer  be  harvested,  sold,  or  shipped. 
What  follows?     Starvation. 

To  keep  these  people  alive.  Hoover  and  his  fellow  engineers 
had  to  assume  diplomatic  standing  and  negotiate  with  the  bel- 
ligerent governments  a  series  of  agreements — treaties  would  be 
a  better  word — treaties  of  foreign  governments  with  a  body  of 
American  mining  engineers.     These  cover: 

1.  Permission  for  transportation  of  food  through  belliger- 
ent lines. 

2.  Immunity  of  shipping  from  attack. 

3.  Distribution  to  civil  population  only. 

4.  Protection  of  native  food  from  requisition. 

5.  Permission  to  engage  in  trade  and  banking. 

6.  Securing  of  government  subsidies. 

7.  Freedom  of  stafif  movement  and  communication. 

All  this  was  arranged  in  an  incredibly  short  time  and  for 
two  and  a  half  years  this  machine  has  functioned,  supplying  to 
9,000.000  people  the  necessities  of  life.  This  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium,  the  C.  R.  B.,  as  it  is  called,  has  kept  its  neu- 
trality. It  has  no  share  in  this  war,  it  takes  no  sides,  and  has 
the  respect  of  all  the  governments  with  which  it  deals.  The 
German  army  and  the  Imperial  government  have  strictly  ad- 
hered to  its  agreements  and  have  permitted  the  use  of  railways, 
roads,  canals,  and  other  transportation  in  the  conquered  country. 
In  April,  1915,  through  some  mistake,  one  relief  ship  was  tor- 
pedoed and  an  aeroplane  tried  to  drop  a  bomb  on  another.  Mr. 
Hoover  took  a  flying  trip  to  Berlin  and  was  assured  that  it 
would  not  happen  again.  "Your  Excellency,'*  he  said,  "there 
was  a  man  once  who  was  annoyed  by  a  snarling  dog.  He  went 
to  see  the  owner  and  ask  him  to  muzzle  the  dog.  'There  is  no 
need  of  that,'  saidi  the  owner,  'the  dog  will  not  bite  you.'  'May- 
be,' said  the  man,  'you  know  the  dog  will  not  bite  me.  I  know 
the  dog  will  not  bite  me,  but  does  the  dog  know?'"  "Pardon 
me  one  moment,  Herr  Hoover,"  said  the  official,  "I  will  tele- 
phone at  once  and  let  the  dog  know." 

So,  as  I  say,  the  machine  works ;  selling  food  to  those  who 
can  buy,  taking  the  labor  of  others  in  exchange  for  bread,  giv- 
ing to  those  who  have  neither  money  to  pay  nor  service  to 
render;  keeping  9,000,000  people  alive  since  November,  1914. 

When  these  men  started  this  work  they  had  half  a  million 
dollars  in  sight.     Up  to  October  31,  1916,  the  Commission  has 
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received  and  expended  $201,720,079.  Of  this,  the  British  and 
French  governments  have  loaned  to  Belgium  5108,121.358.  The 
Commission  has  received  through  exchange  operations  S4.001.- 
446.  There  has  been  loaned  by  French  institutions  to  communes 
in  Northern  France  $66,155,^01.  The  rest  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, amounting  to  S23.441.774.  has  been  given  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  of  this,  S8.747.138  has  come  from  the  United 
States.  Out  of  this,  however,  SI. 220.000  came  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  The  total  private  contributions  from  the 
United  States  amount  to  about  seven  cents  per  capita.  Seven 
cents  apiece  from  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  Not  quite 
three  cents  a  year.  We  have  much  to  be  proud  of,  but  not  of 
that. 

Having  once  set  their  hands  to  this  work.  Hoover  and  his 
friends  cannot  let  it  drop.  These  men  have  neglected  their  own 
interests,  yet  when  a  short  time  ago  it  was  represented  to  the 
belligerent  governments  that  the  personal  sacrifice  these  men 
were  undergoing  was  more  than  they  could  bear,  the  same  reply 
was  given  by  both  sides,  that  this  American  Commission  was 
the  only  body  that  could  be  trusted  to  maintain  strict  neutrality 
and  keep  the  confidence  of  all,  and  if  they  could  not  carr\'  it 
on  the  work  must  drop.  So  they  must  perforce  do  as  they  have 
done,  sacrifice  their  time  and  interests,  give  their  work  and 
their  money,  that  these  people  may  live. 

As  I  said,  they  are  feeding  9,000,000  people.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  feeding  as  you  and  I  use  the  term.  The  ration  which 
they  distribute  is  one-third  less  than  that  given  to  the  pauper 
inmates  of  English  workhouses.  It  sustains  life,  that  is  all. 
These  men.  women  and  children,  as  Maeterlinck  says,  "for  two 
years  have  not  eaten  according  to  their  hunger."  Even  such 
food  as  is  given  cannot  continue,  for  the  Commission  is  falling 
behind  at  the  rate  of  $3,000,000  per  month. 

The  children,  how  have  they  fared  on  this?  Hoover  writes 
us  that  a  commission  of  doctors  report  a  million  little  children 
are  weak,  tubercular,  ill-nourished,  and  unfit  to  withstand  the 
winter.  To  help  them,  the  Commission  is  'trying  to  provide  a 
special  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  a  very  simple  meal,  but 
adapted  to  their  requirements.  It  costs  three  cents  a  meal,  one 
dollar  a  month  for  each  child.  Yet,  to  feed  these  million  chil- 
dren, $12,000,000  is  required  for  the  coming  year.  The  Commis- 
sion has  not  the  money  to  do  it.  Already,  at  each  feeding  place, 
Belgian  women  are  stationed  to  take  from  the  ranks  of  waiting 
children  those  who  are  not  actually  starving.  In  many  cases, 
those  who  were  fed  yesterday  must  wait  until  tomorrow.  Could 
you  drag  your  child  from  his  dinner?  Could  you  do  it,  gentle- 
men? 
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Did  you  hear  Mr.  Honnold  tell  the  story  of  the  four-year- 
old  boy  at  one  feeding  station  in  Belgium,  the  little  boy  who 
cried  when  they  gave  him  an  egg?  He  did  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  eggs ;  did  not  know  what  an  egg  was,  nor  how  to 
eat  it.  When  we  heard  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  we  got 
together,  as  one  of  us  said,  "to  put  that  kid  wise  to  eggs."  We 
didn't  try  to  raise  $12,000,000,  or  even  $1,000,000.  We  tried  to 
raise  $120,000,  just  one  per  cent,  of  what  Hoover  asks  the 
American  people  to  give  this  year  for  those  children.  We 
formed  a  committee  of  sixty  prominent  mining  engineers,  two 
from  each  state,  if  possible,  and  asked  them  to  help  us  raise 
the  sum  so  we  might  cable  it  to  Hoover  for  his  Christmas  pres- 
ent. We  wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  him  that  4,000  mining  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States  would  take  care  of  10.000  children 
this  year.  Have  we  got  it?  No,  we  haven't;  we  have  about  a 
third  of  it.  Four  thousand  letters  were  sent  out,  asking  every 
one  of  our  members  here  to  show  what  they  thought  of  the 
work  of  our  own  members  on  the  other  side.  We  had  replies 
and  contributions  from  390  men,  not  quite  one  man  in  ten.  The 
total  amount  contributed  to  January  1  was  $40,692.  and  of  this 
one  check  for  $10,000  came  from  a  friend  who  is  not  a  member 
of  our  Society.  Here  is  the  way  the  states  responded :  I  will 
not  read  them  all:  Alabama,  two  replies  from  536  members, 
total  $24.  Twenty-four  dollars !  How  much  pig  iron  can  you 
buy  in  Alabama  for  $24  today?  Arizona,  27  replies,  and  a  total 
of  $1,22-^1 — from  Arizona,  with  copper  at  30  cents  and  silver  at 
75.  California  does  better  and  sends  38  replies  and  $3,396  from 
the  433  members  who  received  our  appeal.  Illinois  gives  $266. 
Massachusetts  sends  $648;  New  Jersey  contributes  $1,188:  New 
York  sends  85  replies  from  630  members  and  forwards  $12,912 
from  members  and  this  check  for  $10,000  from  a  friend,  x^nd 
so  on  down  the  list.  Pennsylvania,  $1,000;  Utah,  $1,068.  But 
why  prolong  the  tale? 

Gentlemen,  we  have  not  done  what  we  set  out  to  do.  Do 
you  realize  why  I  speak  to  you  about  this?  First,  I  speak  to 
you  as  engineers.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  approve  of  the  work 
Hoover  and  the  American  engineers  are  doing?  Do  you  know 
that  one  of  these  men,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  yours,  who  was 
making  over  $50,000  a  year  from  his  profession,  gave  it  up  to 
go  into  this  work,  and  has  put  all  his  time  on  this?  When  that 
man  looks  on  us,  self  satisfied  and  busy,  making  money  out  of 
this  war,  when  he  sees  how  little  we  are  doing  for  this  work,  how 
small  is  our  help  and  appreciation,  he  says  to  himself,  "I  must  be 
a  fool."    I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  God  has  need  of  fools  like  this. 
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I  speak  to  you  as  engineers,  because  there  is  a  concerted 
move  today  in  England  and  her  colonies  to  get  rid  of  the 
American  engineer.  They  say  that  we  are  profiting  by  their  mis- 
fortune, taking  the  bread  from  their  mouths.  Can  you  stand 
this  stigma,  or  will  you  show  that  it  is  unjust? 

I  speak  to  you  as  men.  This  work  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
for  the  children,  and  busy  as  the  devil  is,  these  children  have 
had  no  part  or  lot  in  this  war.  They  are  children  like  yours 
and  mine,  hungry  as — thank  God — yours  and  mine  have  never 
been,  and  please  God,  never  will  be.  I  am  not  asking  you  here 
to  contribute  more  than  you  have  done.  The  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  is  to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket.  You  have  already 
given  money.  Now  I  ask  you  to  give  something  more  difficult, 
your  personal  enthusiasm  and  individual  effort  in  this  cause. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Mining  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Society  of  America,  which  has  never  been  tethered  by  the 
umbilical  cord  of  precedent,  has  today  given  its  official  sanction 
to  this  voluntary  movement  by  our  committee  of  sixty.  So  far 
we  have  not  asked  for  a  similar  endorsement  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers :- we  have  been  too  cautious;  too 
fearful  let^t  we  might  offend  some  one.  How  the  feeding  of 
a  child  could  olTend  any  one  is  something  I  cannot  understand. 
The  more  I  look  into  this  matter,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
since  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  bears  the  approval 
of  the  German  government,  it  should  also  have  the  approval 
of  our  brother  engineers  of  German  descent.  Now  that  Hoover 
is  on  his  way  to  this  country,  we  intend  to  ask  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  for  a  formal  endorsement  of  his 
work,  so  that  we  can  meet  him  unashamed. 

When  I  ask  you  tonight,  gentlemen.  I  ask  you  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  of  our  profession,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Hoover  and  his  associates  who  have  done  so 
much  for  us. 

The  President. — We  are  all  deeply  impressed  by  what 
Hoover  has  done  in  Belgium.  He  has  been  not  only  a  great 
engineer  and  a  great  administrator,  but  also  he  has  been  a 
great  diplomatist.  I  think  before  the  war  is  over  we  shall  hear 
a  great  deal  more  of  him.  In  carrying  on  the  Belgium  relief 
work  he  has  necessarily  come  closely  in  touch  with  the  French 
and  British  authorities  on  one  hand  and  with  the  German  au- 
thorities on  the  other.  He  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both 
and  perhaps  knows  more  of  the  thoughts  of  both  than  does  any- 
body else.  What  would  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
play  an  important  part  in  negotiations  of  peace  when  that  time 
comes? 
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There  is  another  praiseworthy  movement  in  which  we  min- 
ing engineers  are  interested.  This  is  the  "Joseph  A.  Holmes 
Safety  Association."  I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  George 
S.  Rice,  delegate  appointed  to  represent  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  of  America  at  the  meetings  of  this  association, 

George  S.  Rice. — I  am  unfortunate  in  following  so  eloquent 
a  speaker  as  Mr.  Browne  on  a  subject  so  popular  as  the  uphold- 
ing of  the  hand  of  our  honored  fellow  member,  Mr.  Hoover,  in 
his  great  relief  work  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  and 
especially  an  appeal  which  touches  every  heart  in  the  providing 
of  food  for  the  "Belgian  Kiddies."  I  therefore  feel  that  the 
subject  of  my  remarks  will  provide  an  anticlimax  if  it  is  regarded 
as  a  charitable  enterprise.  It  involves  the  asking  of  funds,  and 
yet  I  feel  that,  primarily,  while  it  grew  out  of  the  project  of 
honoring  the  memory  of  a  former  member  of  this  Society,  it  is 
on  the  ground  of  business  rather  than  sentiment  that  I  should 
lay  the  matter  before  you. 

It  is  as  your  representative  in  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  Asso- 
ciation that  I  am  making  this  statement.  I  had  prepared  a 
written  report  for  presentation  at  the  business  meeting,  but 
owing  to  certain  circumstances  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
I  speak  tonight  at  this  time  when  usually  business  cares  are  put 
aside.  As  there  may  not  be  an  opportunity  of  reaching  so  many 
members  for  a  considerable  period,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
urgent  that  this  Society  take  some  action  in  either  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  project  of  asking  contributions  and  the  moral 
support  of  its  members  in  the  cause  of  the  new  association,  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  chairman  I  will  venture  to  read  the 
report  as  follows : 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  all  the  preliminary  steps  of 
the  development  of  this  association,  but  to  inform  those  members 
of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  formation  and  purposes  of  the  organization,  I  will 
"briefly  state  that,  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes, 
July  13,  1915,  it  was  proposed  by  his  many  friends  that  there 
should  be  some  suitable  memorial.  This  idea  was  further  sup- 
ported by  prominent  members  and  officials  of  the  several  national 
■mining  and  metallurgical  societies,  and  led  to  a  number  of  meet- 
ings in  the  Fall  of  1915  and  to  the  appointment  of  representatives 
of  twenty-two  national  societies  to  form  an  association.  The 
■first  projects  contemplated  chiefly  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Holmes, 
"but,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  the  opinion 
that  this  purpose  would  be  best  served  by  making  the  society, 
not  a  memorial,  but  a  living  thing,   to  carry  on   Dr.   Holmes' 
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great  work  for  increased  safety  and  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions of  workers  in  the  mining  and  allied  industries.  Accord- 
ingly, even  the  name  "Memorial"  was  omitted  from  the  title  of 
the  society. 

On  March  4,  1916,  the  association  elected  the  following 
officials:  President.  \'an.  H.  Manning.  Director,  Bureau  of 
Mines ;  Vice-President,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary,  Smith- 
sonian Institution ;  Second  Vice-President.  Samuel  Gompers, 
President.  American  Federation  of  Labor:  who.  together  with 
Hennen  Jennings,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
and  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear,  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  form  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  organization. 
The  Executive  Committee  appointed  Dr.  David  T.  Day.  of 
Washington,  as  Secretary,  and  the  ^yashington  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  custodian  of  funds. 

Since  his  appointment,  Dr.  Day  has  been  personally  solicit- 
ing subscriptions  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
the  West,  to  attain  the  object  sought,  and  a  number  of  the 
national  societies  have  issued  through  Dr.  Day's  office  notices 
to  their  members.  To  illustrate  the  method  by  which  this  has 
been  done,  I  quote  in  full  from  the  card  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  to  its  members,  which  ac- 
companied a  copy  of  the  leaflet  and  subscription  blank  attached : 

I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  the  inclosed  announcement  of  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes 
Safety  Association. 

Professor  Charles  Baskerville  is  the  permanent  representative  of 
the  Society  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Association.  He  was  influ- 
ential in  the  establishment  of  the  memorial  and  in  providing  for  it  in 
the  form  of  a  national  movement  for  the  promotion  of  safety  in  the 
mineral  industries  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Association  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
in  decreasing  industrial  accidents  as  well  as  promoting  its  second  object 
of  honoring  the  memory  of  a  great  public  servant. 

I  trust  your  response  to  this  call  will  be  liberal. 

Ch.\rles  L.  P.^rsoxs, 

Secretary. 

It  appears  to  your  representative  that  the  objects  of  the 
Association  are  most  laudable,  quite  apart  from  the  matter  of 
honoring  the  memory  of  Dr.  Holmes,  who  had  endeared  himself 
to  many  of  u>;.  T'^"-*'  "iiJert';  T  would  summarize  and  interpret 
thus : 

(1)  The  presentation,  witii  appropriate  ceremonies,  of 
medals  to  those  who  have  risked  their  lives,  or,  if  lost,  to  their 
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next  of  kin;  and  the  publication  of  their  deeds   in   an   annual 
publication  of  the  Association. 

(2)  The  annual  award  of  special  medals  and,  if  sufficient 
income  is  obtained,  of  honorariums  to  those  who  have  done 
most  during  the  year  to  advance  the  cause  of  safety  in  mining 
and  the  mineral  industries. 

(3)  The  bringing  together,  annually,  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees  and  of  the  general  non-partisan  pub- 
lic, in  the  giving  of  these  awards,  with  the  view  of  furthering 
the  cause  of  safety  in  the  mineral  industries. 

In  this  country  there  are  no  national  orders  of  merit  or 
awards  for  decorating  and  helping  in  cases  of  heroism  in  in- 
dustrial occupations.  In  fact,  those  who  took  the  chance  in 
doing  rescue  work  often  in  the  past  did  so  at  the  cost  of  want 
and  suffering  in  their  families.  Fortunately,  now  in  most  states 
the  compensation  acts  and  the  pension  systems  of  some  com- 
panies prevent,  to  a  considerable  degree,  physical  want  among 
the  dependents;  but  it  seems  fitting  in  this  day  of  commercial 
prosperity  and  development  that  some  agencies  should  be  or- 
ganized, like  this  association,  in  our  national  life  to  recognize 
and  thus  encourage  heroism  in  the  industries  as  in  military  life. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
filled  the  need,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  its  awards 
in  cases  of  industrial  heroism  have  been  infrequent,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  awards  have  been  given 
in  cases  of  mine  rescue  following  disastrous  explosions  and 
fires.  The  attitude  of  the  Committee  of  Awards,  in  cases  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  is  that  men  who  undertake  mine  rescue 
work  are  in  the  position  of  city  firemen  or  policemen  who  are 
expected  to  risk  their  lives  as  a  part  of  their  profession. 

I  personally  know  of  many  cases  of  men  who  have  endan- 
gered their  lives  in  making  mine  rescues  with  little  or  no  recog- 
nition of  their  services,  and  of  others  who  have  lost  their  lives 
in  vain  attempts,  to  which  little  attention  has  been  paid ;  and, 
while  they  are  beyond  awards,  it  is  worth  much  to  their  fami- 
lies and  to  the  community  in  which  they  lived  to  have  public 
recognition  that  their  effort  was  splendid  and  the  deed  recorded. 

Then,  as  regards  the  second  great  object  of  the  association, 
which  looks  to  increasing  safety  in  the  occupations  connected 
with  the  mining  industry,  by  rewarding  or  assisting  those  who 
have  produced  meritorious  devices.  It  is  hoped,  in  this  en- 
deavor, that  the  association  will  be  able  to  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  mining  and  metallurgical  field  a?  the  Nobel  Prize  does 
in  the  field  of  peace  endeavors  and  chemical  and  physical  re- 
search. Moreover,  it  is  intended  to  make  it  much  more  prac- 
tical  in  helping  as  a   general  aid  in  the  industry  by  reaching 
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many  men  with  relatively  small  sums  instead  of  giving  great 
sums  to  an  illustrious  few. 

Now,  as  regards  the  size  of  the  fund,  it  has  perhaps  seemed 
unbusinesslike  that  no  definite  estimates  have  been  furnished 
of  the  amount  of  money  required  by  the  association.  Your  rep- 
resentative thinks  he  is  expressing  the  views  of  the  association 
in  stating  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  tell  exactly  how  much  is 
needed  until  the  work  is  under  way,  but  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  certain  minimum  without  which  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  start,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  association 
expect  to  serve  without  compensation. 

It  is  necessary  to  maintain  some  sort  of  an  office  to  carry 
on  correspondence  and  keep  records.  Such  secretarial  and  cleri- 
cal service,  together  with  postage  and  stationery,  could  not,  in 
my  opinion,  be  carried  on  for  less  than  $3,000  per  annum.  For 
the  investigation  of  cases,  the  association  might  rely  upon  t"he 
help  of  members  of  this  and  other  professional  societies,  and 
upon  members  of  the  Bureau  of  ]\Iines  itself.  If  100  medals 
were  awarded  in  the  course  of  a  year  (and  this  does  not  seem  a 
large  number  when  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  accidents 
in  coal  and  metal  mines  alone  totals  over  3,000,  and  the  number 
of  injuries  four  or  five  times  this  number),  the  cost,  if  made 
of  bronze,  together  with  the  boxes  and  cost  of  bestowal,  might 
approximate  $2,000.  Therefore,  for  this  object,  it  would  appear 
that  a  minimum  of  $5,000  per  year  would  be  needed,  which 
would  require  a  fund  of  about  $100,000. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  representative,  it  would  be  proper 
if  the  association  started  with  this  object  only  to  be  taken  care 
of,  in  the  hope  that  future  large  additions  to  the  general  fund 
would  permit  taking  up  the  second  project,  that  of  awarding 
special  medals  and  honorariums  to  those  who  had  accomplished 
most  each  year  for  safety. 

It  is  hoped  by  your  representative  that  this  Society  will 
authorize  the  issuance  of  subscription  lists  to  the  members  of 
the  Society,  and  urge  a  liberal  respon-^e  from  each,  according  to 
his  means. 

Hennen  Jennings. — As  my  name  is  found  on  the  circular 
settinf^  forth  the  purposes  of  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  Safety  As- 
sociation, to  which  Mr.  Rice  has  referred,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
add  a  few  words  to  the  plea  for  this  association,  which  Mr. 
Rice  has  so  strongly  brought  forth. 

The  great  and  well  deserved  tributes  that  have  been  given 
Mr.  Hoover  by  the  previous  eloquent  speakers,  Mr.  Browne 
and  our  President,  in  my  thought,  link  Hoover  and  Holmes 
in  a  close  and  stimulating  way. 
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Hoover's  wonderful  accomplishment  of  getting  between 
two  great  and  terrible  warring  elements  and  yet,  by  person- 
ality, fairness  and  tact,  uniting  them  in  some  measure  of  hu- 
manitarian accomplishment,  appears  to  me  closely  similar  to 
the  purpose  and  accomplishment  of  Holmes.  Hoover  had  an 
immense  international  arena,  and  a  great  gulf  to  bridge ;  and 
yet,  fearful  and  great  as  this  foreign  struggle,  are  we  not  in  a 
measure  facing  internal  discord  and  strife  that  may  yet  bear 
equally  evil  fruit?  The  chasm  between  capital  and  labor  in  this 
country  seems  to  me  so  far  from'  being  bridged  that  it  is  being 
constantly  widened  by  the  political  parties  in  their  zeal  to 
obtain  votes. 

Holmes  had  sympathy  for  the  working  man  and  tried  to 
protect  his  life  and  health,  his  interests  and  safety  in  the  broad- 
est, noblest  sense;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  believed  in  fair 
play  to  the  genuine  mine  operator.  He  risked  his  life  in  the 
application  of  safety  devices  that  he  encouraged  and  made  use 
of  for  rescue  work.  He  risked  his  popularity  by  standing  up 
for  mine  operators  when  unjustly  attacked  by  labor  organiza- 
tions. He  shortened — yes,  gave  his  life  to  both  causes  by  over- 
work. He  had  a  unique  personality  >in  being  acceptable  to  war- 
ring elements ;  he  was  an  active  safety  bridge  builder  for  har- 
mony, as  well  as  planner  and  believer  in  efficiency  in  mining. 

We  are  attempting  to  commemorate  his  memory  in  accord- 
ance with  the  main  line  of  thought  in  his  work.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  glancing  over  the  names  of  the  23  associations,  which 
sihow  that  science,  engineering,  labor,  and  capital  have  repre- 
sentation around  a  common  council  table.  In  their  search  for  a 
just  reward  for  humanitarian  accomplishment  they  may  come 
to  know  each  other  on  broad  human  lines  not  possible  in  more 
selfish  fields  of  activity,  and  thus  make  for  safety  where  it  is 
most  urgently  needed.  The  engineer,  as  a  whole,  has  a  better 
understanding  of  the  character  and  deserts  of  both  labor  and 
capital  than  the  representative  of  any  other  calling,  as  he  is 
thrown,  or  should  be.  into  familiar  and  intimate  contact  with 
both  lines  of  work  and  thought.  Thus,  I  beg,  that  the  objects 
of  the  Holmes  Association  will  have  your  careful,  generous, 
whole-hearted  and  sympathetic  investigation  and  support. 

The  President. — We  have  thus  far  in  this  meeting  been 
giving  our  attention  to  very  serious  matters.  We  shall  next 
direct  our  thoughts  to  a  subject  of  quite  different  character. 
Mr.  Howard  W.  DuBois  is  going  to  show  us  some  photographs 
and  moving  pictures  of  things  in  Alaska. 
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(Mr.  DuBois  then  exhibited  four  reels  of  some  wonderful 
moving  pictures  taken  in  Alaska.  It  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  acting  secretary  to  describe  these,  but  an  idea  of  them  may 
be  gathei*ed  from  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Du- 
Bois.) 

H.  W.  DuBois. — The  pictures  that  I  shall  show  tonight 
comprise,  among  other  things,  some  views  of  Mt.  Katmai  in 
eruption  in  1912.  These  were  taken  from  the  very  crater,  and 
at  great  personal  danger  to  my  friend  who  took  them ;  he  was 
a  nervous  wreck  for  a  year  afterwards.  Then  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  views  which  might  be  considered  as  of  physiographic  in- 
terest, as  they  record  the  movement  of  the  great  tidal  "bores" 
in  the  Cook's  Inlet  country,  where  the  second  highest  tides  in 
the  world  occur  (next  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy).  The  most  striking 
picture  is  that  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Childs  Glacier  in  the 
Copper  River  country.  This  shows  enormous  masses  of  ice 
falling  300  feet  for  a  length  of  about  1.000  feet.  This  glacier 
has  a  recorded  movement  of  40  feet  a  day  ( !)  and  threatened 
the  $2,000,000  bridge  of  the  Copper  River  railroad. 

There  is  a  view  of  an  aerial  tram  in  which  the  ore.  being 
conveyed  down  a  drop  of  4,000  feet,  develops  over  100  h.  p. ; 
the  tramway  is  in  direct  connection  with  an  electric  motor,  and 
is  quite  a  factor  in  producing  power  for  this  mine. 

There  are  also  some  very  interesting  and  instructive  views 
of  the  capture  of  whales  in  the  Pacific.  The  most  entertaining 
views  are  those  of  the  big  game,  such  as  moose,  and  Alaskan 
brown  bear,  which  are  taken  at  so  close  a  range  that  it  seems 
impossible  that  they  could  be  so  taken  in  a  wild  state. 

These  views  were  taken  by  an  amateur,  a  mining  engineer 
by  profession,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska  and  has  material  such  as  no  professional  moving  photog- 
rapher could  get,  on  account  of  the  physical  punishment  in- 
volved, to  say  nothing  of  the  constant  risk  of  his  life.  He  has 
spent  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  in  getting  this  material, 
with  no  thought  of  commercializing  it.  and  he  does  not  intend  to. 

Upon  conclusion  of  this  exhibition,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  DuBois. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  J.  R.  Finlay,  re- 
tiring President,  for  his  valuable  services  to  the  Society. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
at  11   P.  M. 


\V.    R.    IXGALLS, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

J.  R.  Finlay. — In  various  addresses  or  talks  before  sections 
of  this  Society,  or  in  other  places  during  the  past  few  years,  I 
have  endeavored  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  underlying 
impulse  of  modern  life  is  the  use  of  mechanical  energy  to  mul- 
tiply human  energy ;  that  this  brings  with  it  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  co-operative  or  corporate  effort ;  that  this  is  changing 
profoundly  our  habits  of  living  and  making  a  living,  as  shown  by 
the  growth  of  immense  cities  and  the  employment  of  large  armies 
of  men  by  single  industrial  enterprises ;  that  it  is  also  affecting 
our  ideas  of  government,  of  polity,  and  of  social  intercourse ; 
and  that  this  revolution,  so  far  from  being  worked  out,  is  only 
well  started  and  is  going  forward  with  increasing  momentum. 

Now  this  Society  has  made  a  great  point  of  giving  a  medal 
each  year  to  signalize  its  appreciation  of  some  individual  who 
has  distinguished  himself  by  advancing  the  arts  connected  with 
mining.  I  expected  during  the  year  1916  to  take  part,  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society,  in  some  ceremonies  appropriate  to  giving 
such  a  medal  to  Professor  James  F.  Kemp  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices in  the  science  of  economic  geology.  Tonight  we  shall  an- 
nounce the  award  of  the  medal  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Mathewson  for  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  the  art  of  metallurgy.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  individual  still  counts  for  something  in  our 
opinion.  It  also  appears  that  the  substitution  of  corporate  effort 
for  individual  effort  does  not  destroy  the  individual:  for  other- 
wise we  should  be  giving  our  medals  to  corporations. 

Now  the  subject  is  not  so  easily  dismissed.  We  have  trav- 
eled a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  substituting  the  factory  for 
the  handicraft.  An  unskilled  boy  with  a  machine,  for  instance, 
may  turn  out  as  many  horseshoe  nails  as  a  hundred  blacksmiths. 
Are  we  not,  after  all,  bringing  forward  only  an  occasional  man 
who  can  perfect  a  machine  and  by  the  same  action  condemning 
to  a  life  of  hopeless  automatism  the  thousands  of  men  who  are 
to  run  that  machine?  This  is  the  view  that  millions  of  people 
have  taken,  or  think  they  have  taken,  and  who  in  taking  it  look 
with  displeasure  upon  the  growth  of  modern  industrialism. 

I  have  been  revolving  this  question  in  my  mind  for  the  past 
two  years  and  it  seems  to  me  I  am  warranted  in  expressing  the 
belief  that  our  modern  life  does  not  tend  to  destroy  individuality. 
In  fact,  the  question  of  human  quality  seems  to  be  more  and 
more  important.  I  think  we  mining  people  have  been  passing 
through  a  period  during  which  we  have  laid  too  much  stress  on 
natural   factors  and  on   technical   processes.     We   are   working 
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out  of  that.  Our  more  experienced  men  now  realize  fully  and 
enthusiastically,  not  as  a  poetic  fancy  but  as  a  practical  fact, 
that  the  "highest  study  of  mankind  is  man."  To  develop  a 
good  human  specimen,  a  man  or  a  woman  with  a  balance  of 
good  qualities,  rises  far  above  any  technical  subject.  This  for- 
midable animal  is  not  the  product  of  any  system.  He  is  not  made 
by  technical  training.  Technical  training  is  only  a  tool  that  he 
uses.  Gold  is  of  no  value  in  itself ;  its  sole  value  lies  in  a  cer- 
tain appeal  it  has  made  to  the  human  imagination.  We  have 
often  deluded  ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  are  working  for 
things,  when  in  reality  we  are  working  to  satisfy  human  wants. 
A  house  is  of  no  value  unless  somebody  lives  in  it.  clothes  are 
of  no  value  unless  people  wear  them.  We  don't  dig  diamonds 
for  diamonds ;  we  dig  to  ornament  our  women ! 

During  the  past  year  or  two  I  have  visited  and  studied  in 
one  way  or  another  a  good  many  industrial  concerns  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  corporate  effort  is  not  a  substitute 
for  individual  effort,  but  is  founded  upon  individual  effort ;  it 
can  be  no  better  than  the  materials  it  is  made  of.  A  business 
may  run  along  all  right  with  a  poor  or  mediocre  personnel,  just 
as  a  house  may  stand  all  right  and  look  all  right  if  built  of  poor 
materials,  but  neither  can  stand  a  critical  test. 

The  question  is,  does  the  training  and  discipline  imposed 
upon  m.en  who  must  become  cogs  in  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions rob  them  of  individual  initiative?  This  is  a  question  reall5' 
as  to  the  nature  of  discipline. 

On  this  point,  one  of  the  best  things  I  have  ever  seen  was  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Percy  Haughton.  chief  coach  of  the  Harvard 
football  team.  After  describing  how  the  problem  of  winning 
a  game  was  one  of  team-play  by  which  eleven  men  might  act 
as  one,  Mr.  Haughton  says  that  to  obtain  this  result  careful  dis- 
cipline is  necessary,  and  this  discipline  can  be  divided  into  three 
elements:  Physical,  moral  and  mental.  Physical  training  is  a 
mere  matter  of  proper  exercise  for  the  muscles  and  proper  care 
of  the  body ;  moral  training  the  preparation  of  a  willingness  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  the  common  interest.  Mental  discipline 
really  includes  the  others,  but  relates  especially  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  perceptions  and  discriminations  which  guide  an 
intelligent  man.  These  have  to  be  trained  with  especial  care. 
The  football  player  is  taught  to  do  the  obvious  and  recurrent 
acts  of  the  game  and  to  obey  orders  relating  to  them  with  the 
greatest  possible  precision  and  dispatch,  as  nearly  as  possible 
without  thinking;  that  is.  automatically.  Does  this  destroy  ini- 
tiative? No!  is  Mr.  Haughton's  emphatic  answer,  quite  the  con- 
trary.    It  is  only  the  most  intelligent  who  can  acquire  in  the 
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highest  degree  the  power  to  respond  to  suggestion  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  act  of  routine  and  a  situation  requiring  ini- 
tiative. By  this  test,  many  a  fine  physical  specimen  is  driven 
from  the  team  by  apparently  inferior  men.  It  has  been  proved 
times  without  number  that  eleven  powerful  muscular  systems 
operating  incoherently,  are  no  match  for  eleven  men  of  average 
physicjue  whose  actions  are  intelligently  co-ordinated.  It  is  not 
a  question  merely  of  willingness  to  obey  orders ;  it  is  more  apt 
to  be  a  question  of  ability  to  execute  orders.  When  these  men 
have  laid  a  broad  foundation  of  skill  in  performing  those  acts 
which  can  be  formalized,  that  is,  which  are  so  recurrent  that  they 
can  be  reduced  to  routine,  they  are  able  to  recognize  the  situa- 
tion which  is  not  routine.  In  other  words  he  is  then  able  to 
use  initiative  intelligently,  and  not  till  then.  "Proper  discipline," 
said  a  German  friend  of  mine  who  expressed  himself  somewhat 
like  an  Irishman,  "destroys  initiative  only  in  those  who  have  no 
initiative  to  destroy." 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  same  principles  apply  to  industry  as 
to  a  football  team  or  to  an  army.  The  effective  employee  de- 
cidedly must  have  other  qualities  besides  submissiveness.  The 
effective  manager  will  never  forget  this.  He  recognizes  that 
orders  can  be  obeyed  effectively  and  promptly  only  by  intelli- 
gent men  who  can  see  value  in  swift  and  sure  performance.  Such 
men  show  ability  in  discarding  the  stupid  inutilities  of  custom 
and  substituting  the  ordered  performance  of  necessary  acts. 
Many  of  us  imagine  that  we  spend  all  our  time  exercising  initia- 
tive, that  we  do  things  through  a  constant  choice  of  the  best 
thing  to  do.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  We  spend  most 
of  our  time,  nearly  all  of  it,  doing  things  automatically.  We  eat 
and  dress  after  manners  developed  by  long  custom.  Our  own 
people  are  only  just  learning  to  make  a  regular  custom  of  wash- 
ing. We  all  believe  we  are  intelligent  men,  capable  of  initiative, 
but  which  of  us  would  dress  in  Chinese  costume  and  go  out  on 
the  streets  without  excitement?  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
Chinese  clothes  are  just  as  good  as  our  own  in  every  respect ; 
why  not  wear  them?  Simply  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
dress  in  a  certain  way,  automatically  adjusting  our  minds  to 
follow  a  system  that  nobody  questions,  limiting  our  liberty  of 
selection  to  a  very  narrow  range  ;  the  wearing  of  a  totally  different 
style  requires  a  new  adjustment.  We  are  not  interested  in 
clothes  and  have  no  initiative  about  matters  of  dress.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  we  perform  an  act  on  our  own  independent 
judgment.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  what  chance  would 
a  man  have  of  selecting  the  best  possible  mode  of  dressing  the 
first  time  he  thought  of  the  subject? 
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The  sound  principle  of  corporate  efficiency  is  expressed  by 
the  old  saying  that  "two  heads  are  better  than  one."  How  much 
truer  that  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  heads  are  better  than  one ! 
That  co-ordinated  use  of  brains  results  in  enormous  power  and 
explains  the  "industrial  miracles"  that  we  talk  of.  Gentlemen,  it 
is  the  true  and  only  explanation  of  real  efficiency. 

Any  one  who  thinks  this  is  merely  an  academic  conclusion 
deceives  himself,  for  the  direction  of  corporate  effort  is  the  su- 
preme practical  problem  of  our  country  and  time.  It  is  true.  I 
suppose,  that  many  people  go  through  their  business  lives  suc- 
cessfully without  giving  any  profound  attention  to  the  principles 
which  actuate  them,  but  many  such  would  be  utterly  surprised 
to  find  how  far  they  fall  short  of  good  management.  Broadly 
speaking,  we  find  two  conceptions  of  corporate  management,  the 
first,  and  perhaps  the  most  common,  being  that  the  main  body 
of  employees  has  no  business  except  to  obey  and  that  their  ac- 
tivities can  all  be  regulated  by  orders  given  in  detail  by  a  few 
select  individuals  at  the  top.  The  watchword  of  discipline,  ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  is  "obey  orders  if  you  break  owners." 
The  motive  is  a  superficial  -worship  of  detail  for  its  own  sake. 
Devotees  of  detail  always  find  that  their  employees  are  not  pre- 
pared to  understand  their  plans  in  all  their  exactitude  and 
promptly  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  man  cannot 
be  trusted  to  do  anything  except  under  constant  supervision, 
and  that  the  best  and  highest  service  the  great  mass  of  men 
can  render  is  that  of  unquestioning  and  unthinking  subservience. 
Their  idea  of  organization  is  the  relationship  of  master  and 
slave.  The  only  ability  they  wish  to  recognize  is  their  own 
ability. 

This  is  poor  management.  The  history  of  nations  proves 
that!  There  is  no  strength  in  a  body  politic  consisting  of  many 
slaves  and  a  few  masters.  In  industry,  this  theory  of  manage- 
ment can  never  produce  anything  above  mediocrity  and  always 
ranges  down  from  that  to  sheer  failure. 

Real  organization  depends  on  what  some  English  philoso- 
pher has  called  "enlightened  selfishness."  By  this  plan  a  leader 
represents  the  common  purpose,  say.  of  the  hundred  best  men 
to  be  had  for  a  given  work,  and  has  their  backing.  That  is 
very  different  from  having  a  hundred  men  on  whom  he  merely 
imposes  his  will.  I  suppose  people  work  generally  either  for 
money  or  for  distinction.  Each  man  has  a  selfish  desire  to 
obtain  one  or  the  other.  Unenlightened  selfishness  leads  a  man 
to  wish  to  be  prominent  by  preventing  others  from  doing  things 
in  his  stead,  or  to  be  rich  merely  by  comparison  with  others  who 
have  nothing.    Enlightened  selfishness  prefers  to  get  success  out 
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of  the  success  of  others,  recognizing  that  one  might  be  richer  by- 
letting  others  get  rich  and  more  distinguished  if  others  help  him 
do  things  and  thereby  gain  distinction,  too.  I  have  seen  ex- 
amples of  both  attitudes,  and  have  been  astonished  to  find  that 
men  at  the  head  of  companies  wanted  no  better  reason  for  doing 
a  thing  except  to  have  their  way  and  who  really  cared  for  no 
result  from  the  efforts  of  large  numbers  of  people  except  to 
maintain  their  own  position.  A  man  with  enough  force  of  will 
often  is  able  to  do  this  for  a  long  time,  but  he  is  weighted  with 
a  barren  purpose  which  leads  nowhere.  Such  a  man  will  de- 
liberately choose  subordinates  of  inferior  caliber  merely  because 
he  is  sure  to  dominate  them.  You  all  know  that  it  is  a  com- 
monplace that  you  mustn't  get  too  good  a  man  for  a  job !  It  is 
dangerous  to  get  too  many  good  men  around  for  fear  someone 
will  turn  up  better  than  yourself  and  get  your  place! 

Well,  fear  of  good  men  is  a  sure  sign  of  mediocrity  or  worse. 
The  real  leader  thinks  of  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  the  very 
best  men  that  can  be  had.  He  is  on  the  lookout  for  them 
everywhere,  especially  among  his  own  employees,  realizing  fully 
that  work  is  not  done  by  muscle  but  by  brains  and  that  the  more 
he  makes  use  of  the  mentality  and  initiative  of  all  the  men  the 
greater  his  output  will  be. 

How  is  this  done?  By  interesting  the  men,  appealing  to 
their  self  interest  and  making  it  worth  their  while  to  work  for 
results.  I  can  give  you  a  hint  of  how  it  is  done  by  imagining 
a  case ;  no,  not  imagining,  for  it  happens  every  day.  Suppose 
a  man  is  driving  a  drift  in  a  mine  and  suppose  you  approach  him 
with  this  kind  of  a  proposition : 

"You  are  driving  this  drift  for  $10  a  foot ;  that's  what  it 
costs.  We  are  well  enough  satisfied  with  it,  but  how  would  it 
strike  you  to  see  if  you  could  figure  out  some  way  of  doing  it 
cheaper?  If  you  do  it  for  less  than  $10  we  will  split  the  profit 
with  you." 

The  miner  goes  home  and  tells  his  wife  about  it.  "Don't 
do  that,  John,"  she  will  say,  "that's  only  a  scheme  to  get  more 
work  out  of  you.     You  are  doing  enough  now." 

Our  man  thinks  that's  about  it,  and  decides  to  refuse  the 
oflfer.    The  incident  is  ended  apparently. 

But  likely  as  not  it  is  not  ended !  True,  the  man  has  not 
done  anything,  but  perhaps  he  has  started  thinking  about  his 
work,  instead  of  politely  going  through  the  motions  while  really 
thinking  about  something  else.  He  will  not  respond  to  your 
suggestion,  you  may  be  sure,  if  he  suspects  you  are  a  designing 
rascal  intending  to  exploit  him ;  he  must  have  confidence  in  you. 
Given  that,  our  man  may  think  up  something  worth  while  and 
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having  done  so.  will  overcome  the  objections  of  his  wife  or  any- 
body else  and  undertake  to  put  his  idea  in  practice.  Even  if  he 
does  not,  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  subject  puts  things  forward 
because  it  helps  stimulate  interest  on  the  part  of  others. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  not  technical,  it  is  human  leadership. 
Your  man  who  is  able  to  do  this  is  no  more  to  be  turned  out 
of  a  school  by  the  force  of  a  curriculum  than  is  a  poet.  That 
does  not  argue  against  education,  for  even  a  poet  is  no  better  for 
being  an  ignoramus ;  it  merely  argues  for  education  of  the  right 
sort  and  against  trying  to  educate  square  pegs  to  fit  round  holes. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  labor  troubles.  Nine-tenths  of 
them  are  caused  by  poor  leadership.  A  strike  may  be  caused  by 
one  of  two  things :  either  the  conditions  are  so  bad,  or  so  irksome, 
that  it  inevitably  occurs  to  the  men  to  rebel  against  them :  or 
some  agitator  persuades  them  to  rebel.  How  does  the  agitator 
do  that?  Simply  by  interesting  them  more  than  their  employer 
does.  Perhaps  life  is  merely  dull  and  he  offers  a  prospect  of  ex- 
citement and  change.  If  an  agitator  can  make  such  a  proposi- 
tion stick  against  the  apparent  self  interest  of  the  men,  I  take  it 
that  he  displays  ability  and  that  the  employer  ought  to  change 
places  with  him.  Your  real  leader  will  not  be  satisfied  merely 
to  call  the  agitator  an  interloping  blatherskite  behind  the  men's 
backs ;  if  that  is  true  he  will  make  them  feel  it.  Your  conspicu- 
ously successful  concerns  don't  have  strikes :  there  is  no  money 
in  them  for  anybody.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  berated  by  outsiders 
for  forty  years,  always  held  the  loyalty  of  its  employees,  and 
although  those  men  were  in  plants  all  over  the  world  there  was 
never  a  strike  until  a  few  months  ago.  The  men  who  founded 
and  built  up  that  concern  were  great  men,  too  big  to  be  sup- 
planted by  mere  agitators,  or  to  try  to  ignore  the  genuine  in- 
terests of  their  employees.  If  you  will  notice  the  cases  where 
strikes  have  occurred  in  successful  concerns  you  will  find  that 
the  managers  of  plants  where  they  do  occur  usually  lose  their 
jobs  before  the  thing  is  finally  settled.  One  of  the  great  forces 
in  human  nature  is  the  sporting  instinct ;  man  wants  to  fight 
somebody  and  beat  him.  The  battle  of  industry  is  just  as  savage 
as  any  other  battle  and  your  true  leader  knows  it.  It  is  a  mighty 
poor  human  atmosphere  where  the  men  feel  they  have  nothing 
better  to  fight  than  the  clock.  They  won't  stand  that  long.  If 
they  get  to  killing  time  that  is  only  a  step  toward  killing  men. 

There  has  been  a  hint  or  two  that  our  Society  is  trvinsr  to 
be  a  bit  snobbish,  trying  to  assume  that  its  membership  con- 
tains the  leading  men  of  our  business,  without  proving  it.  That 
would  be  destructive  criticism  if  it  were  true.  But  there  is  a 
confusion  of  ideas  about  distinctions.     If  Mr.  Ingalls  here  could 
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make  a  running  jump  of  24  ft.  2  in.,  everybody  would  be  glad 
to  admit  that  he  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  sport.  If  he 
pretended  to  hold  a  world's  record  because  his  grandfather 
jumped  24  ft.  2  in.,  it  would  be  a  different  matter;  then  we 
would  put  him  down  as  a  snob.  Men  of  all  kinds  are  glad 
to  recognize  merit ;  in  fact,  they  are  prone  to  overdo  it  and  go 
into  hero  worship.  We  object  to  the  word  aristocracy  because 
it  is  often  a  fraud.  Aristocracy  means  the  rule  of  the  best :  that 
is  what  everybody  wants,  but  nobody  wants  a  mere  artificial 
pretention  to  be  the  test  of  the  best  man.  If  we  recognize  real 
merit,  as  I  am  sure  we  try  to  do  in  awarding  these  medals,  we 
are  not  snobs,  but  the  exact  reverse.  Industry  is  entitled  to  an 
aristocracy ;  let  us  not  call  it  exactly  the  rule  of  the  best  but  the 
leadership  of  the  best. 

REPORT   OF  SECRETARY   FOR    1916. 

Membership. — The  following  statistics  on  the  membership 
of  the  Society  from  its  inception  to  January  1,  1917,  will  prob- 
ably be  of  interest  to  the  members: 

Candidates 


£  ii         ^         •«  o        ^        SB      og     o.a     r.-^      2 

W         3         =C        a        2       HSoqcjo5cg<-2H 

June  1,  1908— Charter  members 115  

Jan.  1,  1909 31  0  1  0  30  145  . .  . .  20  20 

1910 27  1  8  0  18  163  3  ..  9  12 

1911 31  2  3  2  24  187  8  5  6  19 

1912 49  6  1  0  42  229  3  2  11  16 

1913 13  2  6  0  5  234  0  1  2  3 

1914 10  3  3  1  3  237  6  4  6  16 

1915 34  3  7  0  24  261  2  0  10  12 

1916 24  4  8  2  10  271  2  4  7  13 

1917 22  6  1  4  11  282  3  0  3  6 

Totals  241   27   38   9   167   282    

The  average  number  elected  annually  has  been  27  members; 
during  the  past  two  years  the  number  elected  has  been  a  trifle 
below  the  average.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers have  neglected  to  invite  engineers  who  are  fully  qualified. 
Since  membership  in  the  Society  is  an  honor,  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  all  of  our  members  to  invite  engineers  who  are  quali- 
fied. Following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  received  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  from  a  member  in  Chile: 
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The  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  has  the  reputa- 
tion as  the  one  really  representative  professional  organization  *  *  * 
of  technical  men  in  the  United  States  *  *  *  .  Its  proceedings  are 
really  taken  seriously.  May  I  suggest  that  final  action  (on  application 
for  membership)  should  not  be  taken  until  after  such  time  shall  have 
elapsed  as  will  enable  members  temporarily  absent  from  the  United 
States  to  *  *  *  transmit  to  the  Executive  Committee  *  *  * 
information  bearing  upon  the  suitability  of  any  candidate. 

A  few  of  the  members  ask,  from  time  to  time,  what  is  the 
object  of  continuing  the  Society?  This  subject  was  carefully 
discussed  before  the  New  York  section  on  Feb.  17.  1916.  and  I 
refer  you  to  bulletin  Xo.  94  where  the  question  is  fully  answered. 

The  second  question  which  has  been  raised  b}-  a  few  mem- 
bers is,  "Cannot  the  A.  I.  M.  E.  do  the  work  now  being  done 
by  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  "No."  The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
is  primarily  a  society  for  the  collection,  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  professional  papers.  The  Institute  voted  to  amend 
its  constitution  so  as  to  allow  it  to  express  opinions  on  various 
matters,  but  the  Board  of  Directors  have  been  advised  by 
counsel  that  it  cannot  constitutionally  do  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  objects  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  are 
the  conservation  of  mineral  resources,  the  advancement  of  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  industries,  the  better  protection  of  mine 
investors  and  mine  workers,  the  increase  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  the  encouragement  of  high  professional  ideals  and 
ethics.    Our  constitution  permits  the  Society  to  express  opinions. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  record  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  European  war  one  of  our  members,  Millard  K.  Shaler,  was 
sent  to  London  by  the  Belgians  with  $100,000.  to  purchase  food. 
Mr.  Shaler  interested  another  of  our  members.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hoover,  in  this  relief  work,  and  immediately  the  Belgian  Relief 
Commission  was  organized.  Mr.  H.  C  Hoover  is  now  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Millard  K.  Shaler,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  needless  to  remark  on  the  thorough  organization 
of  and  excellent  work  being  carried  on  by  this  commission,  as 
we  read  of  it  almost  daily  in  the  public  press.  In  December 
the  mining  engineers  of  this  country  suggested  a  special  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  Belgian  Kiddies,  and  a  circular  letter  was 
mailed  to  all  mining  engineers  requesting  subscriptions  to  this 
special  fund  of  which  Mr.  H.  C.  Hoover  is  chairman. 

In  one  capacity  or  another  the  following  members  are  serv- 
ing in  the  European  war:  Major  R.  W.  Brock,  Gelasio  Caetani. 
C.  H.  Macnutt  and  A.  L.  Queneau. 

The  membership  statistics  record  the  resignation  of  N.  V 
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Hansell,  who  Has  changed  his  address  from  New  York  to  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  They  also  record  the  dropping  of  four  members 
for  non-payment  of  dues. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  report  the  deaths  of  six  of 
our  members  during  1916:  Charles  A.  Pringle,  C.  Willard 
Hayes,  George  F.  Milliken,  \V.  N.  Merriam,  George  W.  Riter 
and  F.  J.  H.  Merrill. 

Meetings-  of  Sections. — The  New  York  section  held  its  reg- 
ular monthly  meetings  throughput  the  year.  These  meetings 
were  well  attended  and  were  most  enjoyable. 

One  important  subject  which  was  presented  before  the 
New  York  section,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  Society  at  a  later  date,  is  the  revision  of  the  patent  law. 
This  paper  and  its  discussion  were  published  in  bulletin  No.  96. 

On  Nov.  16  the  San  Francisco  section  held  a  meeting  in 
the  Engineers'  Club  for  a  discus,sion  of  the  revision  of  the  min- 
ing laws,  at  which  15  members  and  guests  attended.  New 
officers  of  the  section  were  elected.  No  meetings  were  held  by 
the  Philadelphia  section. 

Committees.— During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Min- 
ing Law  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  subject,  as 
the  bulletins  will  show. 

New  York  Office. — On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council, 
the  Secretary  rented  permanent  office  space  early  in  the  year, 
at  115  Broadway,  New  York,  and  had  transferred  to  this  office 
the  files  of  the  Society.  The  Council  desired  further  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society  to  its  members,  and  on  May  22 
a  circular  letter  was  mailed  to  all  members  submitting  a  plan 
whereby  the  Society  would  rent  a  suite  of  offices,  and  sub-rent 
office  space  to  its  members,  temporarily  or  annually,  provided 
a  sufficient  number  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
The  plan  was  endorsed  by  most  of  the  members  but  had  to  be 
indefinitely  postponed  as  only  one  or  two  members  desired  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

Annual  Medal. — The  annual  medal  awarded  to  James  F. 
Kemp  in  1916  was  presented  to  him  most  informally  at  his  home 
on  Nov.  6,  by  Mr.  George  C.  Stone  and  the  Secretary.  Professor 
Kemp's  health  prevented  a  public  presentation  at  this  time.  A 
letter  recently  received  from  Mrs.  Kemp  states  that  his  pleas- 
ure in  this  honor  is  expressed  by  his  calling  the  medal  his  talis- 
man, and  his  insistence  on  having  the  medal  with  him  at  all 
times.     His  present  address  is  Melbourne  Beach,  Florida. 

Secretaryship. — The  secretaryship  of  the  Society  is  an  honor 
conferred  upon  one  of  its  members  having  headquarters  in  New 
York.     As  it  is  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  be  away  more  or 
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less  of  the  time,  he  has  endeavored  to  place  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  possible  upon  the  stenographer  of  the  Society  so  that 
the  work  can  be  handled  without  interruption.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  expressing  to  Mr.  Ingalls  my  deep  appreciation  for 
supervising  the  Secretarj^'s  work  during  his  absence  for  four 
months  this  Summer  and  Fall,  and  also  express  my  deep  regret 
that  I  cannot  be  with  you  today  to  submit  my  report  in  person. 

Louis  D.  Huxtoon, 

Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER  FOR  1916. 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Receipts. 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1916 $626.25 

Annual  dues,  1915 40.00 

Annual    dues.    1916 2.625.00 

Sale  of  bound  volumes,  1915 118.64 

Sale  of  bound  volumes,  1916 83.50 

Sale  of  bound  volumes,  1917 1.50 

Interest 152.61 

Sale  of  badges  at  Tiffany's 5.00 

Annual   dinner    1 18.87 

Expenditures. 

New  York  office  expenses $417.57 

Exchange   2.96 

Annual    medal    100.00 

Binding  volumes,  1915 159.89 

Mining  law   revision    56.36 

Bulletins  1,112.73 

New  members    60.86 

Office  rent  and  stenographer 1.030.25 

Washington   meeting    1 16.91 

Annual  medal.  1917 6.63 

Annual   dinner    121.51 

Cash  in  bank  Jan  1,  1917 585.70 

13771^7 
Assets  and  liabilities  on  Jan.  1,  1917.  were  as  follows: 

Assets. 

Cash  in  bank   $585.70 

Dues  payable,  1916 120.00 

2  bonds.  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry 1.990.00 

1  bond,  Penn.  Railroad  central  4%  per  cent 980.00 

1  bond.  New  York  City,  AVz  per  cent.  $150 147.75 

Interest  due    45.00 

$3,868.45 

LlABIUTIK> 

Life  membership  $150.00 

Payments  in  advance  for  bound  volumes 85.00 

Estimate    for    December   bulletin 50.00 

Estimate  for  December  expenses 25.00 

$3i6:ob 
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Assets  and  liabilities  in  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915  and  1916 

were  as  follows :  Assets.  Liabilities.  Difference. 

1911     $1,829.41  $72.50  $1,756.91 

1912  2,754.91  148.00  2,606.91 

1913 3,147,23  -132.00  3.015.23 

1914  3,554.07  196.00  3,358.07 

1915 3,961.50  705.47  3,256.03 

1916  3,868.45  310.00  3,558.45 

Income  and  expense  accounts  since  1908  are  as  follows : 

Excess  of  Placed  in  Total 

Income.  Expenses.  Income.  Inv'stm'ts.  Inv'stm'ts. 

1908    $945.46  $436.96  $508.50  

1909    1,605.75  1,068.99  536.76  

1910    1,880.49  1,543.97  336.52  

1911    1,871.43  1,508.80  362.63  

1912    2,742.06  2,020.86  721.20 


1913    2,598.00  2,404.79  193.21  $1,990.00              

1914    3,506.25  3,072.39  433.86              

1915    3,444.10  2,893.92  550.18  1,127.75              

1916   3,223.72  3,060.17  163.55             $3,117.75 

The  last  financial  statement  shows  a  few  unpaid  bills  for 
the  year  1915.  These  bills  were  paid  by  the  former  treasurer 
and  the  balance  of  the  accounts  turned  over  to  me  on  Jan.  \5, 
1916.  On  the  authorization  of  the  Council,  I  employed  an  expert 
accountant  in  December  to  open  a  ledger,  transfer  the  old  ac- 
counts to  a  new  ledger,  and  close  out  certain  accounts  which 
were  being  carried  as  assets  of  the  Society.  I  have  also  dis- 
tributed the  expenses,  so  far  as  time  would  permit. 

Income. — The  income  of  the  Society  consists  of  dues,  re- 
ceipts from  bound  volumes,  bulletins  and  interest  on  invest- 
ments. 

Dues. — Following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  dues  ac- 
count for  1916: 

271  members,  Jan.  1,  1916,  at  $10 $2710.00 

21   members  elected  in   1916,  at  $10 210.00 

1   member  elected   in   1916,  at  $5 5.00 


293  members  to  be  accounted  for $2925.00 

4  members  paid  in  advance $40.00 

262  members  paid  in  1916,  at  $10 $2620 

1  member  paid  in '  1916   5 

$2625.00 


Total   receipts   covering  dues   for   1916 2665.00 

12  members,  dues  unpaid,  at  $10 120.00 

1    member,    dues    unpaid,    resigned $10.00 

4  members,   dues   unpaid,    dropped 40.00 

4  members,   dues  unpaid,   deceased 40.00 

4  members,    dues    remitted 40.00 

1  life    member     10.00 
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The  Treasurer's  report  ending  Jan.  1,  1916,  shows  unpaid 
dues  as  follows:  1913,  $10;  1914.  $60;  1915,  $90.  I  have  col- 
lected from  four  members  in  arrears  for  1915  and  the  remainder 
of  the  members  have  either  died  or  been  dropped  from  our 
membership  list.  This  reduces  our  assets  for  back  dues,  as  re- 
ported last  year,  by  $120,  and  closes  our  dues-payable  account 
up  to  Jan.  1,  1916.    $120  is  now  owed  for  1916  dues. 

Bound  Volumes. — The  oound-volume  account  as  reported 
by  the  Treasurer,  Jan.  1,  1916,  showed  a  credit  of  $167.47.  This 
credit  consisted  of  advance  sales  and  profits.  The  account  has 
been  closed  as  shown  in  the  following  statement.  In  the  future 
a  separate  account  will  be  opened  each  year  and  closed  by  credit- 
ing or  debting  the  cash  account  with  the  balance. 

Before  letting  the  contract  for  binding  the  1915  volumes, 
bids  were  received  from  various  companies  and  the  contract 
was  let  at  77^c.  per  volume  as  against  $1.25  in  previous  years. 

Advance  sales,   79  at  ?1  50   $118.50 

Sold  in   1916.   79  at  $1.50 118.50 

Official    volumes,    3 

Volumes   in   stock,  3 

Total,    164    $237.00 

Credit  on  exchange .14 

Total    receipts     —       $237.14 

Cost  of  binding.  164  at  %.77-h^ $127.10 

Expressage,   postage   and    incidentals   32.79 

159  89 


Net    profit    $77.25 

Balance  from  accounts  prior  to  Jan  1,  1916 48.97 

Total  credit   to  bound-volume   account   $126:22 

Credit   to  cash   or   profit   and   loss    $126.22 

The  above  account  should,  but  dues  nii,  i;iice  int  ccm- 
sideralK  n  the  cost  of  printing  the  bulletins,  which  should  be  a 
direct  charge  to  the  bound-volume  account.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  next  year  your  Treasurer  will  include  this  charge,  thereby 
reducing  the  ledger  cost  of  the  bulletins  distributed,  and  also 
reducing  the  alleged  profit  on  bound  volumes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  presumably  are,  distributed  at  cost. 

The  credits  for  advance  sales  for  1916  and  1917  are  $83.50 
and  $1.50.  respectively. 

Bulletins. — The  cost  of  editing,  printing  and  distributing 
bulletins  amounted  to  $1,116.53.  From  this  we  must  deduct  a 
credit  of  $3.80  for  sales  of  back  bulletins.  The  account  should 
also  be  credited  with  the  printing  of  bulletins  for  binding, 
amounting  to  probably  $100  to  $2C0.     The  cost  of  setting  type 
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and  printing  was  approximately  $890;  cost  of  editing  $120; 
and  distribution  approximately  $100. 

Mining  Law  Revision. — As  the  Society  is  devoting  most 
of  its  attention  at  the  present  time  to  the  revision  of  the  min- 
ing law,  I  have  opened  a  special  account  under  this  heading,  to 
which  are  charged  expenses  incurred  directly  for  this  object. 
The  Washington  meeting  shows  a  cost  of  $331.03  in  1915,  and 
$116.91  in  1916,  making  a  total  of  $447.94.  The  direct  expense 
chargeable  to  mining  law  revision  in  1916,  covering  such  items 
as  special  printing,  postage,  telegrams,  etc.,  amounts  to  $56.36. 

New  Members. — In  connection  with  the  election  of  new 
members  we  have  such  items  as  printing  of  blanks,  lists,  post- 
age, etc.  The  total  expense  during  the  year  was  $60.86  or 
$2.76  per  member  elected. 

New  York  Office. — This  expense  consists  of  stationery,  gen- 
eral postage,  telephoning,  telegraphing,  messenger  service  and 
general  office  supplies  which  have  not  been  charged  to  any  spe- 
cial account. 

Louis   D.    HUNTOON, 

Treasurer. 

MEMBERS  ELECTED  IN  JANUARY. 

Adami,  Charles  J Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

General  Superintendent,  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co. 

Thane,  Bartlett  L Juneau,  Alaska 

Manager,  Alaska-Gastineau  Mining  Co.  and 
Kensington  Mining  Co. 

Weld,  C.  M 2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Consulting  Mining  Engineer. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

New  York  Section. — The  next  meeting  of  the  New  York 
section  will  be  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  New  York,  on 
March  15,  preceded  by  a  dinner  (informal)   at  6:30  p.m. 

Bound  Volumes. — The  1916  bulletins  are  now  in  the  hands 
uf  the  binders  and  bound  volumes  should  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion within  a  few  weeks. 

Index  to  Vol.  IX. — The  index  for  the  1916  bulletins  will  be 
mailed  to  all  members  with  this  bulletin. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

J.  H.  Janeway  was  elected  a  councillor  for  one  year  to  take 
the  place  of  VV.  H.  Aldridge,  who  declined  to  accept  his  election. 

j.  i^arke  Channing  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Execu 
tive  Committee,  to  take  the  place  of  Prof.  Waldemar  Lindgren, 
who  is  absent  in  South  America. 

MINING  LAW  REVISION. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  the 
Idaho  Mining  Association : 

Mj.  Louis  D.  Huntoon,  Secretary, 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America. 
Dear  Sir : — 

We  enclose  herewith  a  ballot  c  jntaining  the  canvass  of  the  vote  on 
the  revision  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Question  No.  16  was  replied  to  by  stating  from  one  claim  to  an  un- 
limited number  of  claims;  and  the  ability  to  hold  by  work. 

We  regret  to  advise  you  that  a  large  number  of  our  members  did 
not  receive  the  ballot  until  subsequent  to  the  12th  instant,  which  accounts 
for   the   small    number   of    votes   cast. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  having  extended  the  opportunity 
to    our    membership,    we    remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

.Stani.v  ..^.  K.\STo.v,  President 
Ravenel  Macbeth,  Secretary. 
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The  result  of  the  ballot  of  the  Idaho  Mining-  Association 
on  the  same  questionnaire  that  was  submitted  to  the  members 
of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society,  and  several  other  State 
societies,  was  as  follows : 

1.  Shall  it  be  aimed  to  preserve  to  the  maximum  possible  extent  the 
phraseology  of  our  present  mining  law  and  its  principles  of  administra- 
tion, thus  retaining  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  wealth  of  legal  definitions 
that  have  been  rendered  at  great  cost?     Yes,  195;  no,  15. 

2.  Shall  the  new  mining  law  be  made  to  cover  all  classes  of  valuable 
mineral  deposits  other  than  coal,  and  shall  that  intention  be  defined  so 
clearly  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  of  it?     Yes,  199;  no,  12. 

3.  Shall  actual  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  be  necessary 
to  a  valid  location  of  a  claim?     Yes,  81;  no,  135. 

4.  Or  shall  the  new  law  authorize  mineral  locations  zvithout  dis- 
covery in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  officially  classed  as  mineral ;  and 
mineral  locations  upon  discovery  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  whether 
officially  classed  as  mineral  or  non-mineral?     Yes,  169;  no,  68. 

5.  Shall  there  further  be  a  provision  permitting  bona  fide  pros- 
pecting on  land  classified  as  non-mineral  and  protecting  the  prospector 
in  the  meanwhile  ?    Yes,  200 ;  no,  12. 

6.  Shall  Article  4,  if  adopted,  be  further  limited  so  that  patent  may 
not  be  secured  until  a  discovery  has  been  made?     Yes,  185;  no,  27. 

7.  Or  shall  discovery  or  nondiscovery  be  immaterial  in  patenting?  Yes, 
71;  no,  112. 

8.  Or  shall  there  be  required  a  considerably  larger  payment  for 
land  patented  without  discovery  than  with  it?     Yes,  73;  no,  157. 

9.  If  Article  6  be  adopted  shall  there  be  the  proviso  that  only  one 
discovery  need  be  made  for  a  group  of  contiguous  claims  of  one  owner- 
ship?    Yes,  159;  no,  69. 

10.  Shall  mineral  claims  hereafter  located  be  660  ft.  square ;  i.  e.,  10 
acres  in  size  and  square  in  form?     Yes,  19;  no  184. 

11.  Or  shall  they  be  1.320  ft.  square;  i.  e.,  40  acres?     Yes,  81  ;  no,  133. 

12.  Or  shall  the  claim  unit  he  660  ft.  square,  with  the  proviso  that 
when  four  units  be  located  in  a  square  of  1,320-ft.  sides  only  the  exterior 
corners  (or  lines)  need  be  monumented?    Yes,  172;  no,  27. 

13.  When  the  proposed  square  claims  are  located  on  surveyed  land 
shall  they  be  required  to  be  sub-divisions  of  the  surveyed  sections?  Yes, 
42;  no,  170. 

14.  If  not  located  on  surveyed  land,  shall  it  be  required  that  the 
boundaries  run  north  and  south  and  east  and  west?     Yes,  18;  no,  191. 

15.  Shall  the  number  of  claims  located  by  one  person  or  association 
be  limited  or  unlimited?     Yes,  76;  no,  47. 
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16.  If  limited,  what  shall  be  the  limit?     Blank. 

17.  Shall  existing  regulations  concerning  the  marking,  notice  and 
record  of  location  be  continued?     Yes,  196;  no,  15. 

18.  Shall  there  be  the  requiremeri't  that  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  location,  record  thereof  shall  be  made  in  the  U.  S.  Land  Office 
of  the  district?     Yes,  169;  no,  43. 

19.  Or  shall  the  time  allowed  for  recording  be  more  or  less  than  90 
days?     If  so,  what?     Yes,  13;  no,  96. 

20.  Shall  the  annual  assessment  work  be  at  the  present  rate,  viz.,  $100 
per  20-acre  claim,  i.  e.,  $5  per  acre?     Yes,  191;  no,  6. 

21.  Shall  it  be  provided  that  an  equivalent  sum  of  money  may  be  paid 
into  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  in  lieu  of  the  performance  of  assessment  work? 
Yes,  8;  no,  194. 

22.  Or  shall  it  be  provided  that  an  increased  sum  of  money — say 
$7.50  per  acre — nicy  be  paid  into  the  U.  S  Land  Office  in  lieu  of  the  per- 
formance of  assessment  work?     Yes,  16;  no,  194. 

23.  Shall  a  person  or  association  holding  a  group  of  contiguous  claims 
be  permitted  to  do  the  assessment  work  upon  one  claim  and  thereby  hold 
the  group,  the  amount  of  such  work  to  be  equivalent  to  $5  per  acre  for 
e»ch  claim  of  the  group?    Yes,  191;  no,  16. 

24.  Shall  a  person  or  association  doing  assessment  work  in  any  one 
year  to  the  value  of  more  than  $50  per  10-acre  claim  he  given  credit  for 
the  excess  in  succeeding  years,  providing,  however,  that  no  fractions  of 
$50  shall  be  considered  for  this  purpose?  (If  the  claim  unit  be  40  acres, 
these  figures  would  be  raised  to  $200.)     Yes,  48;  no,   175. 

25.  Shall  there  be  emphatic  provisions  to  insure  the  honest  perform- 
ance of   annual  assessment  work?     Yes,  200;  no,   17. 

26.  Shall  it  be  provided  that  in  performing  assessment  work,  labor 
shall  be  reckoned  at  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  miners  in  the  district? 
Or  at  some  other  rate;  and  if  so,  what?     Yes,   141;  no,  27. 

27.  Shall  it  be  required  that  every  holder  of  a  claim  shall  file  annu- 
ally a  record  of  his  assessment  work,  accompanied  by  vouchers,  in  the 
Land  Office  of  the  district?     Yes,  173;  no,  41. 

2&.     Shall  proceedings  for  patent  remain  as  now?     Yes,  179;  no.  31. 

29.  Shall  proceedings  for  patent  remain  as  now  with  the  proviso  that 
only  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  group  of  claims  need  be  monumented? 
Yes,  160 ;  no,  48. 

30.  Shall  proceedings  for  patent  remain  as  now  with  proviso  tha< 
absence  of  records  in  the  Land  Office  of  conflicting  locations  shall  be 
taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  none  exist  that  are  valid?  Yes,  170; 
no,  43. 

31.  Article  V  of  the  memorandum  adopted  by  the  New  York  section 
reads  as  follows : 

"Subject    to    the    existing    extralateral    rights    of    mining    claimants    or 
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patentees,  the  holder  or  patentee  of  a  mining  claim  located  hereafter  to 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  surface  held 
by  him  and  of  the  mineral  under  it,  bounded  by  vertical  planes  passing 
through  surface  boundaries  of  said  land,  but  not  the  right  to  follow  any 
mineral  deposit  beyon,d  said  planes.  And  the  holders  or  patentees  of 
claims  heretofore  located  to  have  similar  exclusive  possession  of  all  the 
mineral  in  said  claims  that  is  not  covered  by  any  existing  extralateral 
rights." 

The  above  article  abolishes  extralateral  rights  in  so  far  as  any  claims 
hereafter  to  be  located  are  concerned.  The  extralateral  rights  of  exist- 
ing claims  may  not  be  taken  away,  however,  wherefore  any  new  loca- 
tion and  grant  of  patent  may  be  made  only  with  the  reservation  of  such 
rights.  The  rights  of  existing  claims  having  been  thus  expressly  pre- 
served, the  last  sentence  of  this  article  confers  upon  previously  located 
claims  the  rights  to  everything  comprised  within  the  vertical  projection 
downward  of  their  side  lines  that  is  not  legally  claimed  by  anybody  else, 
this  being  thus  an  addition  to  the  original  extralateral  rights. 

The  above  article  has  received  general  approval,  with  scarcely  any 
criticism.  The  following  question  is  therefore  put  directly  to  the  mem- 
l)ership  : 

Do  you  approve  Article  V  of  the  New  York  memorandum,  or  not?  Yes, 
170;  no,  40. 

M.  Shall  it  be  provided  that  final  entry  and  payment  be  made  for 
such'  claims  within  seven  years  after  date  of  location,  exclusive  of  the 
time  covered  by  pending  adverse  claims?  Shall  the  time  allowed  for  this 
purpose  be  more  or  less  than  seven  years;  if  so,  what?    Yes,  42;  no,  83. 

ii.  Shall  the  new  law  provide  for  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  U.  S. 
Land  Office  to  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction?     Yes,  185;  no,  29. 


COUNCIL. 

Meeting  of  Feb.  8,  1917. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council,  duly  called,  was  held  at  the 
Lawyers'  Clu'b,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  8,  at  12:30 
p.m.  The  members  present  were :  Messrs.  Ingalls,  Chairman  ; 
Iluntoon,  Secretary;  Dwight,  Penrose,  and  Stone. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  held  on  Jan.  9,  having 
been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Council,  and  no  corrections  hav- 
ing been  made,  were  duly  approved  as  submitted. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried,  J.  H. 
Janeway  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  inability  of  W.  H.  Aldridge  to  accept  his  election. 
This  election  is  for  one  year. 
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Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried,  J. 
Parke  Channing  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Prof. 
Waldemar  Lindgren,  who  is  absent  in  South  America. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Ballot  No.  64,  containing  the 
names  of  Charles  J.  Adami,  Bartlett  Lee  Thane  and  C.  M.  Weld, 
was  canvassed  on  Jan.  22.  Fifteen  votes  were  received,  all  in 
the  aflRrmative.  and  the  nominees  were  therefore  duly  notified 
by  the  Secretary  of  their  election  to  membership. 

Copy  of  the  recommendations  of  the  New  York  section, 
"That  the  society  should  offer  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hoover  in  recognition  of  his  great  service  to  humanity,"  was 
mailed  to  each  member  of  the  council.  The  replies  received 
from  the  members  of  the  council  were  submitted  and.  UDon 
motion,  duly  seconded,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

While  the  Council  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  New  York  section,  it  does  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  adopt  such  recommendations  at  the  present  time. 

The  four  following  motions  were  duly  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried : 

Moved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  given  the  powers 
of  the  Council,  except  as  reserved,  expressly  or  implied,  by  the 
by-laws. 

Moved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  constituted  the 
membership  committee  of  the  Council. 

Moved,  that  the  Standing  Committee  on  Mining  Law  Re- 
\  rsion  be  discontinued. 

Moved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  be 
requested  to  report  what  revision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  So'.Mety 
is,  in  its  judgment,  advisable. 

Abstract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rowland  Bancroft,  request- 
ing that  final  action  on  receiving  members  into  the  Society  be 
delayed  a  sufficient  time  to  permit  members  out  of  the  United 
States  to  reply,  was  published  in  Bulletin  No.  100  and  mailed 
to  all  members  of  the  Council.  The  replies  received  to  this  com- 
munication were  submitted  and  upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and 
unanimously  carried,  the  letter  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
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Committee  to  be  considered  in  its  report  on  the  revision  of  the 
by-laws. 

Correspondence  received  from  our  representative  in  the 
Joseph  A.  Holmes  Safety  Association,  Mr.  George  S.  Rice,  re- 
questing the  Council  to  authorize  the  solicitation  of  subscrip- 
tions by  the  official  endorsement  of  the  Council  was  submitted. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

That  while  the  Council  has  endorsed  the  Association, 
through  the  bulletin  of  the  Society,  and  is  in  entire  sympathy 
with  this  movement,  it  considers  that  any  subscriptions  made  by 
is  members  should  be  entirely  independent  of  a  special  appeal  or 
special  endorsement  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  order  the  annual  medal, 
which  was  awarded  to  Edward  P.  Mathewson  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  on  Jan.  9,  1917.  Plans  were  discussed  for 
the  presentation  of  the  annual  medal  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Mathewson.  It  was  moved,  duly  seconded,  and  unanimously 
carried,  that  the  medal  'be  presented  to  him  in  Montreal  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  if  such 
presentation  be  entirely  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Mining  Institute  and  to  Mr.  Mathewson.  The  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  and 
Mr.  Mathewson. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Louis  D.  HUNTOON, 

Secretary. 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Cottrell,  F.  G Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Moore,  George 28  Dock  St..  Yonkers,   N.  Y. 

Saulles,  C.  A.  H.  de 120  Broadway.  New  York 

Hutchins,  J.  P care  American  International  Corp., 

Dvortsovaya,  Naberezhnayas,  Petrograd,  Russia. 

Lyon,  D.  A U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 

Care  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Mann,  Wm.  Seward.  ..910  Donaldson  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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PERSONALS.      * 

Albert  Burch  has  resigned  his  position  as  manager  of  the 
Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.  interests  in  California,  and  also  as  mana- 
ger of  the  Plymouth  Consolidated. 

J.  R.  Finlay  left  New  York  for  a  prolonged  Western  trip. 
He  expects  to  visit  Globe  and  Jerome.  Ariz.,  and  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  California  and  will  finally  visit  the  Coeur  d'Alene. 

WaWemar  Lindgren  sailed  for  South  America  recently  and 
expects  to  be  absent  about  four  months. 

George  S.  Rice,  chief  mining  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  has  completed  an  examination  of  the  Crow's  Nest  coal 
mines  of  British  Columbia,  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. These  mines  are  the  most  gaseous  in  the  world,  but 
Mr.  Rice  holds  that  a  method  may  be  devised  to  work  them  at  a 
minimum   risk   of   life. 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Sinn,  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Palmer- 
ton,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  National  Safety 
Council.  The  Council  has  a  new  section  devoted  to  copper, 
lead  and  zinc  smelting  plants. 

F.  G.  Cottrell  and  Dorsey  A.  Lyon,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  were  in  Golden.  Col.,  recently,  conferring  with 
R.  B.  Moore  of  the  Colorado  branch  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  relative  to  the  co- 
operative investigations  which  are  to  be  undertaken  next  year 

Fred  Hellmann  has  returned  from  Chile. 

H.  H.  Knox  has  returned  from  Russia. 

Robert  Linton  has  been  elected  first  vice-president  and  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  North  Butte  Mining  Co..  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

At  the  recent  annual  election  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and 
Oil  of  Los  Angeles,  Seeley  W.  Mudd  was  elected  second  vice- 
president. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  is  in  New  York  and  expects  to  remain 
here  for  about  a  month.  Mr.  Hoover  was  honor  guest  at  a 
luncheon  given  on  Feb.  6  by  the  .American  Mining  Congress. 
The  affair  was  arranged  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Van.  H. 
Manning,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines:  George  S.  Rice,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas,  of  the 
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American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  A.  H.  Brooks,  of  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America;  and  J.  F.  Call- 
breath,  of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

William  L.  Saunders  has  been  elected  a  Class  C  director  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  for  the  term  ending 
Dec.  31,  1917.  Mr.  Saunders  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  company  and  prominently  identified 
with  other  business  interests  in  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey. 

W.  R.  Ingalls  has  been  elected  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Weights  and  Measures,  just  organized. 

H.  C.  Wilmot  has  recently  returned  from  Chile  and  Peru. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. — The  President  of  the  So- 
ciety has  called  a  meeting  of  the  members  at  the  Engineers' 
Club.  32  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Thursday.  April  19,  at 
7:30  p.  m.,  preceded  by  an  informal  dinner  at  6:30  p.  m.,  to  con- 
sider what  the  Society  can  and  should  do  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  present  national  crisis.  It  is 
urged  that  every  member  of  the  Society  attend  this  meeting. 
if  he  possibly  can  do  so. 

New  York  Section. — On  account  of  the  special  meeting  of 
the  Society,  announced  above,  the  usual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  section,  for  April,  will  not  be  held. 

San  Francisco  Section. — A  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  sec- 
tion will  be  called  for  Tuesday,  April  17.  to  consider,  discuss,  and 
if  possible,  formulate  plans  for  co-operation  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Society  to  support  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the  present 
crisis.  The  section  hopes  to  secure  an  army  officer.  Engineer 
Corps.  Western  Division,  to  address  the  meeting.  This  will  be  an 
important  meeting  of  the  section,  and  all  members  should  tr}- 
to  attend. 

Back  Numbers  of  Bulletins. — Many  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  have  written  the  Secretarv'  requesting  early  editions  of 
the  bound  volumes  to  complete  their  sets.  In  case  any  mem- 
bers have  early  numbers  which  they  wish  to  dispose  of.  kindly 
notify  the  Secretary.  Bulletin  Xos.  1,  3.  7  and  11  are  entirely 
out  of  print  and  if  these  could  be  secured,  complete  sets  could  be 
bound  for  such  members  as  desire  them. 

Council. — A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Engi- 
neers' Club,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  Mar.  15,  at  5  P.  M.  The 
minutes  of  this  meeting  will  be  published  in  the  next  bulletin. 

THE  MEDAL  PRESENTATION. 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  January  bulletin,  and  by  a 
circular  letter  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Society,  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  present  the  annual  medal  of  the 
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Society  to  Edward  Payson  Mathewson  on  Thursday  evening, 
Mar.  8,  1917,  in  Montreal,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Mining  Institute.  Mr.  H.  Mortimer  Lamib,  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  arranged  for  the  presentation  to  take  place 
immediately  following  their  annual  dinner,  held  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel. 

The  President  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  Mr.  Arthur 

A.  Cole,  presided  at  the  dinner  and  introduced  Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls, 
President  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America, 
who  presented  the  medal. 

During  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  address,  when  the 
medal  was  handed  to  Mr.  Mathewson,  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute rose  and  remained  standing  until  the  medal  was  received  by 
Mr.  Mathewson.  The  delegates  attending  the  presentation 
were:  W.  R.  Ingalls,  President;  L.  D.  Huntoon,  Secretary;  R. 
C.  Canby,  H.  W.  Dubois,  P.  N.   Moore,  H.   M.   Payne,  and  J. 

B.  Tyrell.    The  formal  addresses  of  the  meeting  follow : 

Mr.  Cole. — I  was  asked  today  by  one  of  our  visitors  if  we 
did  not  consider  that  we  were  taking  ourselves  very  seriously. 
He  said  that  he  had  heard  down  in  the  States  about  our  meet- 
ings and  had  come  up  here  for  the  first  time,  and  that  he  was 
surprised  at  the  serious  way  that  we  took  our  meetings.  I  wish 
to  explain  to  him  why  it  is.  We  have  a  special  reason  at  the 
present  time.  Of  our  active  membership,  that  is  of  our  Can- 
adian membership  (we  have  a  large  membership  outside  of  Can- 
ada), one-fourth  are  at  the  Front.  We  are  proud  of  our  Boys, 
and  when  we  are  serious  we  are  thinking  of  the  best  of  our 
membership  who  have  gone.  We  hope  that  a  large  percentage 
of  them  will  come  back  again.  In  the  meantime,  you  can  under- 
stand why  we  should  be  more  serious  than  usual. 

We  have  a  number  of  visitors  with  us  tonight  who  are  going 
to  speak  to  you,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  time.  It  is 
particularly  pleasing  to  us  that  this  dinner  has  been  chosen  as 
the  occasion  of  a  presentation  to  one  of  our  members  by  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America.  We  consider  this 
a  very  gracious  and  courteous  act  on  the  part  of  that  Society. 
The  presentation  is  to  Mr.  Edward  Payson  Mathewson.  We 
take  this  not  only  as  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Mathewson.  but  as  a 
compliment  to  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  that  the  American 
Society  should  wait  for  this  occasion  to  make  the  presentation. 
I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Ingalls  to  make  the  presentation. 

Mr.  Ingalls. — The  solemnity  of  my  mission — the  solemnity 
of  this  time  when  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  suffering  torment 
— makes  levity  of  speech  inappropriate.  But  the  graciousness 
of  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  in  permitting 
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the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  to  perform  a 
function  in  the  midst  of  its  annual  banquet  reminds  me  of  a  story 
of  an  interloper. 

There  came  down  the  road  one  Isadore  Cohen.  At  the 
railway  crossing  he  observed  five  dishevelled  and  disconsolate 
persons  sitting  in  a  row  by  the  roadside. 

"Veil,  vot  is  der  matter?"  he  inquired. 

"Automobile  accident,"  tersely  replied  one  of  the  party. 

Isadore  looked  up  and  down  the  railway  track  and  saw  the 
wreck  of  an  automobile  scattered  along. 

"Ach,  du  Himmel !"  said  Isadore.  Then  to  the  party,  "Hass 
(ler  claim  agent  here  yet  been?" 

"No,"  grunted  one. 

"Veil,  den,"  said  Isadore,  cheerfully,  "move  up  and  let  me 
sit  in  with  you." 

Now,  your  dinner  committee  has  moved  up  your  whole  pro- 
gram to  let  me  in.  I  shall  endeavor  not  to  impose  too  much  upon 
your  patience. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  inform  you  what  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  is  and  how  it  is 
awarded.  As  for  what  it  is,  it  is  a  recognition  of  distinguished 
service  by  the  professional  men  of  North  America — for  there 
are  many  Canadian  members  of  the  Society  as  well  as  American. 

The  face  of  the  medal  bears  the  words.  "For  Distinguished 
Service."  The  award  may  be  to  anybody — not  necessarily  to  a 
member  of  the  Society,  not  even  to  one  of  our  own  nationalities. 
Distinguished  service  is  the  sole  criterion.  Moreover,  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  award  is  most  democratic,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  Council  of  the  Society  by  ballot  selects  the  subject, 
maybe  economic  geology,  maybe  the  art  of  ore-dressing.  Last 
year  it  was  the  art  of  non-ferrous  metallurgy.  This  selection  of 
subject  is  to  limit  the  field  of  consideration.  The  subject  having 
been  selected,  every  member  of  the  Society  has  the  right  to  make 
nominations.  The  nominations  are  referred  to  a  committee 
which  prepares  a  ballot  comprising  several  names,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  claims  of  the  several  nominees,  and  from  that 
l)allot  the  council  of  fifteen,  all  of  whom  must  vote,  elects  the 
one  to  whom  the  medal  is  to  be  awarded.  The  first  medal  of  the 
Society  was  awarded  jointly  to  Herbert  C.  Hoover  and  Lou 
Henry  Hoover,  his  wife,  for  distinguished  service  in  the  litera- 
ture of  mining,  and  especially  their  translation  of  Agricola.  It 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Minmg  and  Metallurgical  Society  of 
America  that  it  went  on  record  with  this  recognition  of  Hoover 
— the  highest  that  it  could  give — before  Hoover  was  acclaimed 
by  the  whole  world.  But  in  the  profession  we  knew  even  then 
what  was  the  quality  of  Hoover. 
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Last  January  the  award  of  the  medal  for  1917  to  Edward 
P.  Mathewson  was  announced.  The  actual  presentation  of  the 
medal  has  usually  taken  place  in  March.  In  considering  th'e 
manner  of  presentation  this  year,  several  ideas  occurred  to  us. 
Mr.  Mathewson  is  both  Canadian  and  American — Canadian  by 
birth,  American  in  experience.  Like  another  great  figure  whose 
name  we  cherish — I  refer,  of  course,  to  Doctor  Douglas — he  can 
appropriately  address  a  meeting  of  men  on  either  side  of  the 
line  with  the  initial  words,  "Fellow-Citizens !"  Mr.  Mathewson 
himself  would  find  it  difficult  to  say  whether  his  heart  strings 
are  tied  stronger  to  Canada  or  Montana.  But  he  has  returned 
to  Canada  to  work  and  help  the  British  Empire,  and  we  thought 
that  instead  of  asking  him  to  come  down  to  New  York  to  re- 
ceive our  medal  we  would  take  it  to  him  in  Montreal,  where  he 
was  graduated  from  McGill  32  years  ago.  The  officers  of  the 
Canadian  Mining  Institute,  with  which  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  of  America  has  ever  been  most  friendly,  gener- 
ously aided  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  We  are  therefore  express- 
ing our  friendliness  for  your  country,  for  your  Institute  and  for 
your  man,  who  is  also  our  man. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  our  medal  committee  said  of  Mr. 
Mathewson  in  putting  his  name  before  our  council : 

Edward  Payson  Mathewson. — Born  in  Montreal,  Oct.  16,  1864.  B. 
S.  McGill  University,  1885.  From  1886  to  1897  assayer  and  later  super- 
intendent of  the  Pueblo  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  Here  Mr.  Mathew- 
son showed  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  research  resulting  in  improve- 
ments in  lead  smelting.  From  1897  to  1902  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Guggenheim  technical  staff.  He  was  at  first  superintendent  and  later 
general  manager  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  he  improved  greatly  the 
lead  smelting  practice.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Monterey,  Mexico,  and  to 
Antofagasta,  Chile.  From  1902  to  1916  Mr.  Mathewson  was  connected 
with  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  first  as  superintendent  of  blast  furnaces 
and  later  as  manager  of  the  entire  plant.  Here  he  made  many  improve- 
ments in  copper  smelting,  increasing  greatly  the  size  of  the  blast  and 
reverberatory  furnaces,  thereby  reducing  costs  and  fuel  consumption, 
and  increasing  their  efficiency.  In  1905-06  he  conducted  important  and 
far-reaching  investigations  into  the  damage  by  smelter  fumes  and  their 
effect  on  vegetation  and  animals.  In  1911-12  Mr.  Mathewson  directed 
and  supervised  the  work  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Frederick  Laist,  on  the 
lixiviation  of  copper  tailings  and  precipitation  of  copper  by  sponge  iron 
produced  by  direct  reduction  of  iron  ore.  In  1913-14  he  directed  the 
investigation  of  Mr.  Laist  for  the  leaching  and  electrolytic  precipitation 
of  zinc  ores. 

Mr.  Mathewson  has  been  also  a  constructor  and  manager  of  large 
smelting  plants,  for  example  the  plants  of  the  International  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co..  at  Miami.  Ariz. ;  the  Tooele  Smelter  at  Tooele,  Utah, 
and  its  lead  refinery  at  East  Chicago. 

Mr.  Mathewson  has  Contributed  important  papers  to  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  In  1907  (vol.  38, 
p.  184)  on  the  "Relative  Elimination  of  Iron,  Sulphur,  and  Arsenic  in 
Bessemerizing  Copper  Matte;"  in  1912  (vol.  44,  p.  781)  on  the  "Develop- 
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ment  of  the  Reverberatory  Furnace  for  Smelting  Copper  Ores;"  and  in 
1913  (vol.  46,  p.  966)  on  the  "Development  of  the  Basic-Lined  Converter 
for  Copper  Mattes."  His  investigations  on  the  eflFects  of  smelter  fumes 
were  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

In  1911  Mr.  Mathewson  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Great  Britain. 

Let  me  add  to  this  a  few  words  of  less  formal  character. 
I  went  to  live  in  Colorado  in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Mathewson — 
1886 — and,  like  him,  was  assayer  in  a  smelting  works,  but  I 
did  not  meet  him  until  about  1897,  when  he  was  at  Perth  Amboy. 
In  the  '80s  the  road  of  advancement  in  smelting  was  through 
the  assay  office.  A  young  fellow  started  as  assayer  and  in  course 
of  time  moved  up  into  the  analytical  laboratory  where  he  ana- 
lyzed slags ;  then  coming  into  contact  with  the  metallurgist  or 
superintendent,  he  learned  how  to  figure  slags,  and  by  skirmish- 
ing around  the  furnaces,  learned  how  to  run  them.  In  those 
days  the  all-important  thing  was  to  keep  the  furnaces — still  rela- 
tively small — on  the  right  charges  and  avoid  freezing  them. 
The  day  of  the  mechanical  man  had  npt  yet  come.  The  handling 
of  material  was  still  done  to  a  large  extent  with  wheelbarrows. 
Mr.  Mathewson  advanced  therefore  by  the  same  road  as  Dwight, 
Aldridge,  Karl  Eilers,  Herman  Keller  and  other  distinguished 
metallurgists  who  began  about  that  time.  From  1886  to  1902 
Mr.  Mathewson  developed  into  a  first-class  smelter,  but  he  had 
not  yet  forged  distinctly  ahead  of  the  field.  His  opportunity 
came  when  in  1902  he  went  to  Anaconda.  There  he  became 
associated  with  a  management  that  had  visions  and  was  already 
thinking  big.  The  Washoe  works  had  been  built  by  Frank 
Klepetko — a  genius  who  has  not  obtained  the  recognition  that 
is  due  him — and  had  been  built  on  an  unparalleled  scale  that 
caused  wiseacres  acquainted  only  with  the  cramped  and  ram- 
shackle smelteries  of  old  to  shake  their  heads  and  privately 
pronounce  him  extravagant  and  crazy.  But  by  1902,  the  wisdom 
of  Frank  Klepetko  was  becoming  apparent.  In  the  environment 
of  Anaconda,  as  it  was  then.  Mr.  Mathewson,  who  was  naturally 
inclined  to  it,  began  to  think  big  and  practice  big.  For  what  he 
did  you  have  only  to  refer  to  the  technical  literature  of  the  last 
15  years. 

But  of  the  human  side  of  the  man,  technical  literature  re- 
veals but  little,  although  the  historian  will  gather  somewhat 
of  that  in  reading  accounts  of  the  farewell  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues  in  Montana  last  fall.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  things 
that  were  said  to  him  then,  though  I  should  like  to.  but  I  should 
trespass  too  much  on  your  time.  But  I  want  to  say  something 
that  our  medal  committee  did  not.  and  that  is  about  the  inspira- 
tion of  Mr.  Mathewson  to  his  staff  and  to  the  ouside  profession. 
Under  Mr.  Mathewson,  the  veil  of  secrecy  in  metallurgy  w;i5> 
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lifted,  the  doors  of  the  Washoe  works  were  thrown  open  and 
Anaconda  became  the  mecca  of  the  metallurgists  of  the  world. 
Who  can  measure  the  benefit  that  was  thereby  done  to  the  art 
and  to  civilization? 

I  want  to  relate  one  incident  that  has  lingered  in  my  memory. 
I  have  visited  many  metallurgical  works  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  both  professionally  and  simply  for  instruction.  I  have 
learned  that  when  I  find  a  plant  of  slovenly  appearance,  with 
buildings  mussy  and  out  of  repair,  with  old  iron  and  other  stufif 
scattered  carelessly  around  the  yard,  it  is  advisable  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  the  metallurgical  practice.  When,  however,  you  visit 
a  plant  that  is  spick  and  span,  with  scrap  neatly  piled  up,  with 
tidy  roads,  and  even  with  grass  plots  here  and  there,  you  can 
be  sure  that  the  metallurgy  is  all  right.  When  I  was  visiting 
Anaconda  in  1907,  Mr.  Mathewson  told  me  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  copper,  entirely  forgotten,  that  he  had  just  finished 
cleaning  up  from  the  abandoned  Anaconda  plant  across  the 
valley. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will  do  that  after  you  leave 
here,  Mr.  Mathewson,"  I  remarked. 

"They  will  not,"  he  replied. 

"I  believe  you,"  I  said.  "I  could  go  through  this  plant  in  my 
evening  clothes  and  not  be  mussed  up." 

"Well,  you  would  not  be  the  first  to  do  it,"  said  he. 

This  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  qualities  that  caused  Mr. 
Mathewson  to  render  the  distinguished  service  for  which  this 
medal  is  awarded  and  in  recognition  of  which  the  members  of 
the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  here  present 
are  now  rising.  My  distinguished  predecessor — James  R.  Finlay 
— in  a  noteworthy  address  last  January  on  co-operative  and  cor- 
porate effort  introduced  these  words : 

"Now  this  Society  has  made  a  great  point  of  giving  a  medal 
each  year  to  signalize  its  appreciation  of  some  individual  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  advancing  the  arts  connected  with 
mining.  Tonight  we  shall  announce  the  award  of  the  medal  to 
Mr.  E.  P.  Mathewson  for  distinguishing  himself  in  the  art  of 
metallurgy.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  individual  still 
counts  for  something  in  our  opinion.  It  also  appears  that  the 
substitution  of  corporate  effort  for  individual  effort  does  not 
destroy  the  individual ;  for  otherwise  we  should  be  giving  our 
medals  to  corporations." 

The  individual  does  still  count  for  something.  He  counts 
for  everything.  And  because  that  is  so,  Mr.  Mathewson,  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  hand  you  this  medal. 

Mr.  Edward  Payson  Mathewson. — I  have  been  supremely 
honored  on  this  occasion,  and  I  really  do  not  know  why  it  falls 
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to  my  lot  to  have  to  respond  from  time  to  time  to  such  honors 
as  have  been  showered  upon  me  during  the  last  few  months. 
But  I  feel  that  this  is  the  climax.  I  have  thought  it  wonderfully- 
kind  and  thoughtful  of  the  good  friends  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  of  America  to  honor  me  as  they  have  by 
coming  up  here  to  my  native  town  and  showering  honors  on  me 
here  where  people  ought  to  know  me.  The  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  save  in  his  own  country,  but  they  have  turned  the 
tables  on  that  old  saying. 

I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  most  of  these  good 
friends  before,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  presentation  address  by  Mr.  Ingalls  mention  was  made 
of  our  first  meeting,  which  unfortunately  is  incorrect.  He  states 
that  we  did  not  meet  until  I  reached  Perth  Amboy.  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  little  something.  In  the  early  nineties,  Friend  Ingalls 
ran  a  little  cyanide  plant  outside  of  Cripple  Creek.  We  had  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  an 
excursion  was  run  into  that  place.  Of  course  at  that  time  a 
cyanide  plant  was  a  curiosity  and  Ingalls  was  guarding  the  se- 
cret with  jealous  care.  Well.  Ingalls  had  an  assistant  who  was 
fresh  from  school  and  he  was  only  too  glad  to  tell  some  of  us  on 
the  outside  something  about  the  cyanide  plant,  and  he  was 
taking  us  around  showing  us  everything  there  was  to  be  seen. 
He  was  very  proud  of  the  plant  and  just  at  the  time  he  had  com- 
pleted his  narration  in  came  this  gentleman  and  broke  up  the 
party.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  fired  the  assistant  or  not.  but 
I  think  he  did.  That  was  one  of  the  first  lessons  I  got  on  the 
inadvisability  of  trying  to  keep  plants  secret.  I  have  always 
tried  since  that  day  to  spread  information,  believing  like  our 
good  friend  Dr.  Douglas,  that  for  every  item  of  information  you 
give  out  to  the  right  party  you  are  likely  to  get  another  one  in 
exchange. 

My  experience  along  that  line  has  been  somewhat  extensive. 
I  remember  particularly  some  plants  in  Colorado,  when  I  first 
went  there,  which  were  considered  the  top  notch  of  metallurgi- 
cal advancement,  but  shortly  afterwards  I  found  out  that  no  one 
was  allowed  inside  these  plants.  They  were  running  secret  proc- 
esses, they  had  very  skilled  metallurgists  in  charge,  excellent 
men,  but  with  the  wrong  idea.  The  result  was  that  in  a  few 
years  those  plants  were  closed  up  by  the  sheriff.  I  always  tried 
to  keep  the  sheriff  out  of  any  plant  I  had  to  do  with. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  qualities  of  Mathewscni : 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  Edward  Pay  son  Mathewson  is  like  a  good 
many  other  fellows.  If  he  can  only  keep  his  mouth  shut  people 
will  think  him  wise.  I  have  learned  something  from  .Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  said  that  he  was  successful  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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he  knew  how  to  choose  his  assistants,  and  I  think  any  success  I 
may  have  attained  has  been  through  my  luck  in  choosing  assist- 
ants. Another  thing  that  is  fortunate  to  a  man  in  my  line  is  to  be 
backed  by  sufficient  capital.  The  late  Marcus  Daly  used  to  say 
that  it  was  a  poor  mine  that  would  not  stand  bad  management. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  capital  back  of  you,  you  can  cover  up  a 
good  many  mistakes.  Sometimes  you  have  to  experiment. 
Everything  we  do  does  not  pan  out  exactly  as  we  would  have  it, 
and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  capital,  especially  if  you  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  the  directors,  you  can  make  a  mistake 
and  offset  it  later  on.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  in  with 
pretty  big  companies  and  in  that  way  have  been  able  to  carry 
through  considerable  experimental  work,  and,  thanks  to  the 
efficient  force  of  assistants  that  I  always  had,  we  have  been  able 
to  get  something  done. 

During  the  past  generation  there  have  been  a  great  many 
buglDears  in  metallurgy,  things  which  could  not  be  done ;  but, 
like  old  Columbus,  somebody  did  the  apparently  impossible  and 
then  those  things  which  never  could  be  done  were  done.  The 
thing  was  to  try  them.  There  was  so  much  theory  about  the 
types  of  slags  when  I  was  young  in  the  business  that  it  used  to 
give  me  a  headache,  but  I  found  that  many  of  those  types  of  slag 
could  be  modified  to  a  large  extent.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  short 
story.  In  the  early  days  of  a  great  American  smelting  company, 
a  department  was  formed  with  an  eminent  metallurgist  at  its 
head  who  made  a  rule  that  the  metallurgist  in  charge  of  the 
plant  should  follow  certain  types  of  slag  and  not  vary  in  the 
slightest  without  permission  from  the  head  office.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  fellow  Canadian,  had  charge  of  one  of  the  plants  and  he 
rebelled  a  good  deal  against  this  rule,  but  they  told  him  to  obey 
or  seek  another  job.  He  got  as  near  the  prescribed  type  of  slag 
as  he  could  and  the  nearer  he  got  the  slower  the  furnaces  ran. 
One  day  his  assistant  came  to  him  in  great  glee  and  told  him : 
"We  have  exactly  tbe  type  of  slag  we  are  recommended  to  use 
and  all  the  furnaces  will  be  frozen  up  inside  of  an  hour.  What 
shall  we  do?"  My  friend  said,  "Well,  let  them  freeze,"  They 
did  so,  and  then  telegraphed  to  the  head  office  and  explained 
matters.  The  reply  came  back,  "Did  you  use  the  type  of  slag 
prescribed?"  They  responded,  "We  did."  The  firm  ordered  a 
sample  to  be  sent  to  New  York,  which  was  done,  and  their  in- 
structions after  that  were  to  use  any  slag  they  liked.  You  can 
get  narrow  minded  men  or  men  with  single  ideas  in  metallurgy 
just  the  same  as  in  other  lines. 

I  found  that  one  of  the  most  helpful  things  connected  with 
my  work  was  exchanging  views  with  the  ordinary  laboring  man, 
or  with  the  furnace  man  who  was  performing  the  actual  labor. 
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Those  men  know  a  great  deal  more  than  they  will  tell,  as  a  rule, 
but  if  you  treat  them  in  the  proper  way  you  can  get  some  very 
valuable  information  from  them  which  will  help  you  in  your 
future  operations.  Many,  many  times  I  have  had  help  of  this 
kind  and  I  have  much  appreciated  it.  and  whenever  I  have  had 
occasion  to  give  the  credit  thereto  I  have  done  so.  but  my  friends 
have  often  given  me  credit  for  lots  of  things  I  didn't  deserve  and 
many  of  these  things  were  little  pointers  gained  from  the  actual 
operating  furnace  man.  I  also  note  another  mistake  in  Friend 
Tngalls'  address.  He  gives  me  credit  for  designing  the  Miami 
smelter  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all.  The  other 
plants  I  did  have  something  to  do  with. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  him  say  something  about  our  old 
triend  Frank  Klepetko.  He  was  the  man  who  put  me  to  work  at 
Anaconda.  It  happened  in  this  way.  I  had  been  working  for 
the  Guggenheims  for  five  years  and  had  recommended  them  to 
buy  a  plant  which  they  told  me  was  not  worth  anything.  They 
refused  to  have  my  findings  checked  up,  and  I  had  come  back 
after  some  disagreeable  correspondence  and  I  had  been  fired.  I 
came  up  to  Montreal.  All  my  spare  change  had  been  borrowed 
by  some  kind  friends  who  had  lost  it,  and  I  was  pretty  nearly 
broke.  I  landed  in  Montreal  with  my  small  family,  and  was 
looking  around  for  a  job.  I  tried  at  diflferent  places  but  found 
that  the  only  reference  that  I  could  give  was  the  Guggenheim 
crowd,  and  I  did  not  think  the  replies,  when  asked  for.  were 
quite  satisfactory.  Anyway,  after  six  months  I  was  still  out  of 
work.  Finally  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  had  a  few  dol- 
lars saved  up  and  I  found  a  place  where  I  could  borrow  some ; 
he  had  a  great  idea  that  if  we  could  start  a  copper  refinery  m 
British  Columbia  there  would  be  a  fortune  in  it  for  both  of  us. 
He  had  a  friend  who  could  furnish  some  more  money  and  he 
thougtit  we  could  put  up  a  small  plant  and  gradually  work  up. 
I  thought  it  a  good  idea,  seeing  that  I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  so  I 
packed  my  grip  and  got  ready  to  start  for  British  Columbia. 
The  very  day  before  I  was  to  start.  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Klepetko  asking  me  to  come  out  and  look  at  his  furnaces  to 
see  if  I  would  like  the  job  as  superintendent  of  blast  furnaces. 
T  thought  I  might  as  well  drop  oft  there  and  see  what  he  had  on 
my  way  to  Britisli  Columbia.  When  I  landed  there  I  was 
taken  down  around  the  furnaces  and  I  saw  what  a  wonderful 
plant  they  had.  Everything  was  complete  and  installed  with  the 
idea  of  expansion.  At  that  time  the  daily  capacity  of  the  plant 
was  5,000  tons  of  ore  and  they  thought  that  some  day  they  might 
get  up  to  8,000.  I  was  shown  the  furnaces.  Mr.  Klepetko  was  a 
very  busy  man.  While  he  was  supposed  to  be  running  the 
Washoe  smelter  ho  liad  tf>  ronstnict  one  at  Salt  T.nkp   ho  had  to 
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run  the  smelter  in  Great  Falls,  and  he  had  to  look  after  the 
operations  at  Anaconda  and  the  mines  in  Butte.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  blast  furnaces  in  such  a  mess  in  the  new  plant. 
The  slag  was  all  over  the  place,  there  were  various  other  dis- 
orders ;  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  do  anything  with  it 
and  I  said  I  believed  I  could.  So  that  was  the  beginning  of  my 
employment  there,  and  as  he  was  called  away  to  other  work 
shortly  afterwards  I  gradually  got  into  the  management  and  re- 
mained there  until  just  recently.  I  would  not  have  left  then  if 
it  had  not  been  for  another  McGill  man  coming  to  me  and  bring- 
out  that  little  spark  of  patriotism  I  had  left.  He  told  me  that 
the  British  Government  wanted  a  metallurgist  to  direct  the 
work  in  a  nickel  enterprise  and  that  I  could  do  my  bit  by  coming 
along  as  the  man. 

To  talk  about  Anaconda  is  to  blow  my  own  trumpet,  so 
with  your  kind  permission  I  will  sit  down  again,  after  thanking 
the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  for  the  won- 
derful honor  and  distinction  they  have  conferred  upon  me. 


MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS. 

NEW  YORK. 

Meeting  of  Feb.  15,  1917. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  section  was  held  on 
February  15,  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  preceded  by  the  usual 
informal  dinner.;  The  following  members  and  guests  were 
present :  J.  V.  N.  Dorr,  T.  H.  France,  H.  W.  Hardinge,  Har- 
lowe  Hardinge,  L.  D.  Hudson,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  H.  K.  Masters, 
D.  M.  Liddell,  H.  S.  Munroe,  C.  S.  Newcomb,  Robert  Peele, 
F.  F.  Sharpless,  J.  S.  Shedden,  John  Skogmark.  F.  W.  Snow. 
M.  B.  Spaulding,  J.  H.  Susmann,  A.  L.  Walker,  W.  Y.  Wester- 
velt  and  H.  C.  Wilmot.  The  subject  of  the  meeting  was  "The 
Economics  of  Crushing  and  Grinding."  The  Chairman,  M.  B. 
Spaulding,  presided. 


Meeting  of  Mar.  15,  1917. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  section  was  held  on 
March  15,  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  preceded  by  the  usual  informal 
dinner.  The  following  members  and  guests  were  present:  H.  P. 
Atkins,  J.  Parke  Channing,  Ernst  Eurich,  E.  L.  Gruver,  H.  W. 
Hardinge,  Louis  D.  Huntoon,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  Edward  Keller, 
H.  H.  Knox,  George  Laird,  D.  M.  Liddell,  R.  C.  Linton.  H.  S. 
Munroe,  Robert  Peele,  A.  H.  Rogers,  A.  P.  Rogers,  John  Roger, 
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F.  T.  Rubidge.  M.  B.  Spaulding.  G.  C.  Stone,  S.  C.  Thompson. 
H.  A.  Wentworth,  W.  Y.  Westervelt.  Ralph  Williams  and  Col. 
E.  A.  Havers.  The  subject  of  the  meeting  was  an  illustrated 
lecture  by  Col.  Havers  on  "The  Wonders  of  Modern  Photog- 
raphy." The  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 
An  abstract  of  the  talk  will  be  published  later.  The  chairman. 
M.  B.  Spaulding,  presided. 

Donald  M.  Liddell, 

Secretary. 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Lindberg,  CO 1216  Hollingsworth  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Xewsom,  J.  F Hobart  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Macnutt,  C.  H.. 

c/o  Dr.  H.  A.  Sims.  133  Durocher  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 


PERSONALS. 

G.  M.  Colvocoresses  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore. 
New  York,  and  expects  to  return  to  the  Southwest  about  the 
middle  of  April. 

Arthur  S.  Dwight  has  been  commissioned  Major  (Engi- 
neers; in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  to  date  from  Jan.  23,  1917. 

Walter  Douglas  has  recently  been  elected  President  of 
Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  New  York, 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  head  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission, 
sailed  on  Mar.  13  on  a  neutral  ship  for  a  Spanish  port.  He  plans 
to  go  from  Spain  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  London.  After  resum- 
ing direction  there  of  the  relief  efforts,  he  hopes  to  cross  the  chan- 
nel again  and  make  his  way  into  Belgium  for  a  conference  with 
the  commission's  agents,  who  have  remained  in  that  country  not- 
withstanding the  situation  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Hoover,  before  sailing,  gave  out  the  following  state- 
ment: "We  have  16  ships  loaded  with  grain  on  the  ocean  now, 
and  will  start  more.  Ten  millions  of  people  are  dependent  for 
their  very  lives  upon  the  arrival  of  these  cargoes  before  mid- 
April.  The  commission  has  passed  through  dozens  of  crises  be- 
fore, but  the  faith  that  the  cry  of  10,000,000  helpless  people 
cannot  remain  unheard,  and  the  ability,  courage  and  resolution 
of  my  colleagues  has  weathered  every  storm  so  far.  We  have 
lost  15  ships  in  the  last  two  years  out  of  500  voyages.  We  have 
not  thrown  up  our  hands  before  on  such  incidents,  nor  will  we  do 
so  now.  At  the  worst,  this  is  in  the  nature  of  incidental  misfor- 
tune, and   it   is  unthinkable   that  most  of  our  ships  should   not 
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reach  their  destination.  Every  one  of  these  ships  that  leaves  a 
North  Atlantic  or  Gulf  port  carries  with  her  a  safe  conduct  from 
the  Swiss  minister,  acting  upon  authority  from  the  German  gov- 
ernment, guaranteeing  our  fiag,  and  their  routes  are  accepted  by 
the  German  government  as  safe  from  their  attack." 

Prof.  James  F.  Kemp  returned  to  New  York  in  February 
and  is  in  attendance  at  Columbia  University  every  day,  gradu- 
ally resuming  his  duties.  His  recovery  and  return  to  college 
work  are  the  subject  of  great  rejoicing  among  his  co-workers  and 
students. 

George  A.  Laird  is  in  New  York,  having  returned  from  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Laird  expects  to  be  in  New  York  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks. 

D.   M.   Liddell  has  returned  from  a  professional  visit   to 
Florida. 

A.  H.  Macnutt  has  received  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  of 
Engineers  in  the  Canadian  troops,  and  is  now  over  seas  in  active 
service. 

Dr.  Otto  Sussman,  of  the  American  Metal  Co.,  expects  to 
leave  for  Chile  shortly. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Meeting  of  the  Society. — A  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  in  Xew  York,  on  Thursday, 
April  19,  1917,  at  the  call  of  the  President,  to  consider  what  the 
Society  can  and  should  do  to  assist  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  present  national  crisis.  About  50  members 
were  present.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  and 
Philadelphia  sections,  at  meetings  held  a  short  time  previously, 
which  had  been  communicated  by  telegraph,  were  introduced 
in  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society  and  were  adopted  by  it  as 
acts  of  the  Society ;  the  same  action  was  taken  with  certain  other 
resolutions  that  were  introduced  in  the  meeting.  A  full  report 
of  the  meeting  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible. 

Council  Meeting. — A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on 
Thursday,  April  19.  at  5  p.  m..  preceding  the  meeting  of  the 
Society.  The  minutes  of  this  meeting  will  appear  in  the  June 
'bulletin. 

Belgian  Relief. — The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  has  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
solicit  and  receive  contributions  for  the  relief  of  Belgians  and 
the  Belgian  Kiddies.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society,  at  a  meeting  on  Feb. 
8.  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  solicit  con- 
tributions from  its  members  and  assist  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  in 
every  way  possible. 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  the  work,  the  Council  at 
its  meeting  on  Thursday.  April  19,  appointed  the  same  committee 
to  represent  the  Nf  ining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America. 

Members  desiring  to  contribute  to  this  fund  are  requested 
to  sign  the  subscription  blank  forwarded  with  this  bulletin. 
These  ])lanks  will  be  forwarded  with  the  bulletin  each  month  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  those  who  desire  to  contribute  monthly. 
It  is  advisable,  and  will  be  of  great  assistance,  if  the  members 
will  organize  local  committees  in  their  respective  districts  to 
assist  the  general  committee. 
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Extracts  from  Bulletin  No.  104,  containing  the  remarks 
on  Belgian  Relief  made  by  the  late  David  H.  Browne  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  have  been  reprinted,  and  copies 
will  be  furnished  to  members  by  the  Secretary  on  request. 

New  York  Office. — The  Council  has  felt  for  some  time  past 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  in  New  York  should  ofifer  office 
facilities  to  its  members,  where  mail  can  be  received  and  answered 
by  members  visiting  New  York,  and  mail  received  and  forwarded 
for  members  who  temporarily  have  no  headquarters.  After  May 
1,  such  facilities  will  be  offered  to  the  members  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  address 
of  the  new  office  will  be  Room  910,  115  Broadway,  New  York. 

Farming  at  Mines. — The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the 
Secretary  to  all  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  So- 
ciety of  America  under  date  of  April  28 : 

The  Honorable  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  has  mailed  a  circular  letter  under  date  of 
April  14  to  commercial  organizations  calling  to  their  attention 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  that  every  one  make  his  or  her  contribution  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  country.  That  the  production  of  food  is  a  vital  and 
present  duty.  He  further  states  in  his  letter  that  the  food  sup- 
ply of  this  country  must  be  increased,  and  he  urges  upon  every 
one  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
campaign  to  increase  the  crops  of  the  country. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of 
America,  held  on  April  19,  1917,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council  and  later  by  the  mem- 
bership : 

"Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  increase  the  output  and  conserve  food  supplies,  and  whereas  one  of 
our  members,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  has  been  appointed  food  admin- 
istrator for  the  U.  S.  Government, 

"Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  send  a  circular  letter  to  its  member- 
ship requesting  that  mining  and  metallurgical  companies  immediately 
establish  a  farm  department  at  their  works,  wherever  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  sufficient  farm  products  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of 
their  employees  and  people  residing  within  their  districts." 

Will  you  not  try  and  assist  the  Government  by  establishing 
without  delay  at  any  mine,  smelter,  or  other  organization  with 
which  you  are  associated,  a  special  department  to  take  entire 
charge  of  increasing  the  food  production  for  your  immediate 
vicinity? 
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Classification  of  Engineers,  etc. — At  the  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety in  New  York  it  was  voted  that  the  Society  should  undertake 
a  classification  of  mining  engineers  and  metallurgists  by  special- 
ties. Various  other  organizations  have  instituted  enumerations 
and  listing  of  names,  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware  no  one  has 
started  a  record  beginning  with  subjects,  and  at  the  meeting  on 
April  19  it  was  thought  that  that  would  be  a  useful  thing  for  this 
Society  to  do. 

The  idea  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples. 

Brass-Making. 

W.  H.  Bassett, 

American  Brass  Co., 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Charles  Ferry, 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Nickel  Extraction,  by  Hybinette  process. 
R.  W.  Deacon, 

Supt.  U.  S.  Metals  Refining  Co., 
Chrome,  N.  J. 

Germanium,  determination  of. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Prof.  Chas.  James, 
Durham.  N.  H. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  requested  to  forward  to  the 
Secretary  similar  indications  of  subjects  whereof  they  have  spe- 
cial knowledge,  using  the  ordinary  3x5-in.  index  cards  (which 
may  be  obtained  anywhere),  and  entering  thereon,  first,  the  spe- 
cial subject,  and  next,  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  espe- 
cially expert  in  it.  This  list  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to 
members  of  thi.s  Society,  but  is  to  be  comprehensive.  Moreover, 
any  person  making  out  the  cards  for  himself  should  also  enter 
thereon  the  names  and  addresses  of  others  whom  he  knows  to  be 
experienced  in  the  subject.  It  is  desirable  also  that  members 
note  subjects  and  names  other  than  those  in  which  he  personally 
may  have  been  engaged.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  and 
listing  is  to  know  where  to  turn  when  knowledge  of  some  par- 
ticular subject — perhaps  some  queer  subject — is  needed. 
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RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    AT    THE    GENERAL 

MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  IN  NEW  YORK, 

APRIL  19,  1917. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  at  the  Engineers'  Club  in  New 
York,  on  April  19,  called  by  the  president  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering what  the  Society  can  do  to  aid  the  Government  in  the 
war,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted.  These  comprised  cer- 
tain that  had  been  drafted  and  were  offered  by  the  Council,  and 
certain  that  had  been  adopted  at  the  meetings  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  San  Francisco  Sections,  held  a  few  days  previously,  at 
the  call  of  the  president.  All  of  the  Philadelphia  and  San  Fran- 
cisco resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  general  meeting  as  acts 
of  the  Society.  The  resolutions  then  adopted,  rearranged  by  the 
Secretary,  with  the  authorization  of  the  meeting,  are  as  follows : 

I.  Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America,  in  defense  of  its  rights,  is  now  at  war 
with  the  Imperial  German  government,  fighting  in  common  with  the  Allies  of  Europe  for 
the  cause  of  the  liberty   of  the  world;   and 

Whereas,  In  this  great  struggle  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  every  American  to  aid 
his  country;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  an  organization 
of  engineers  possessing  special  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  the  arts  of  mining  and 
metallurgy,  offer  its  services  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  whatever  may 
be  asked  of  it. 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Society  that  the  war  should 
be  carried  on  to  an  end  that  should  be  nothing  less  than  peace  with  victory. 

That  no  honorable  resource  whatever  at  the  command  of  the  United  States  should 
be  overlooked  or  left  unused,  and  that  every  such  resource  should  be  brought  into  effect 
in  the  quickest  time,  in  the  largest  measure  and  in  the  most  positive  fashion  of  which 
we  are  capable. 

That  every  assistance  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  should  be  freely  tenderea 
and  fully  used  in  conjunction  with  the  group  of  nations  now  engaged  at  war  with  Ger- 
many, known  as  the  Allies,  and  of  whom  for  the  time  and  purpose  of  the  war  the 
United  States  should  become  one. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy,  to  the  Advisory  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
to  the  members  of  Congress. 

II.  Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  United  States  may  require  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical   engineers   who   are   specially   qualified   to   do   certain   work;    and 

Whereas,  Each  mining  and  metallurgical  company  can  probably  spare  one  or  more 
engineers  to  the  Government  without  interfering  with  its  successful  operation;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  on  appeal  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America  for  engineers  especially  qualified  to  do  certain  work,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  immediately  forward  copies  of  such  appeal  to  its  entire  membership  with 
the  request  that  operators  try  and  arrange  to  furnish  one  or  more  such  men  from  their 
staffs. 

That  all  members  encourage  the  skilled  artisans  among  their  employees  to  enlist  in 
the   Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

That  every  member  seriously  consider  his  peculiar  fitness  for  special  investigative 
work  and  act  in  cooperation  with  the  state  authorities  to  develop  intensively  our  mineral 
resources. 

That  the   Society   suggest   to  the   Government  the  several   fields   of  activity   in   which 
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engineers,  metallurgists,  chemists,  geologists,  mine  managers,  etc.,  may  be  most  usefully 
employed. 

That  the  Society  advocate  the  classilication  for  industrial  mobilization  of  the  men 
trained  and  experienced  in  the  development  and  production  of  mineral  and  metallurgical 
products. 

That  the  Society  direct  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  minerals  of  which  the 
supply  is  deficient,  or  of  which  the  known  reserves  are  uncertain,  or  of  which  the  cost 
is  inordinately  high,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  develop  additional  deposits,  to 
increase  the   output,  to   decrease  the  cost  and   to   increase  the  known   reserves. 

That  in  cases  where  private  operation  cannot  produce  sufficient  mineral  products,  the 
Government  should  take  steps  to  stimulate  production  by  those  already  engaged  in  it, 
or,  if  necessary,  by  Government  organization. 

That  the  Society  send  one  or  more  well-qualified  and  properly  accredited  mining  and 
metallurgical  engineers  to  visit  the  allied  countries  in  Europe  and  study  the  activities 
of  specialists  in  our  profession,  with  a  view  to  advising  the  Government  and  the  Society 
wherein  our  efforts  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  nation  in  this  crisis;  these  men  should 
preferably  be  selected  from   volunteers  after  canvass  of  the   Society. 

That  the  members  of  the  Society  individually  urge  their  representatives  in  Congress 
to  insist  that  all  new  units  of  engineering  troops  be  organized  and  maintained  by  the 
War   Department,   and   not  by   individual   states. 

III.  Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce have  made  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  increase  the  output 
and  conserve  food  supplies;   and 

Whereas,  One  of  our  members,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  has  been  appointed  food  ad- 
ministrator for  the  United  States  Government;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  send  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  its  membership  requesting  that  mining  and  metallurgical  companies  imme- 
diately establish  a  farm  department  at  their  works,  wherever  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  sufficient  farm  products  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  their  employees  and  people 
residing   within   their   districts. 

IV.  Whereas,  Home  defense  societies,  comprising  older  men,  have  been  organized 
throughout  the  country  and  sul>committees  appointed  for  organizing  Red  Cross  work, 
gun  clubs,  military  drilling,  truck  gardens,  and  for  many  other  objects  of  local  interest; 
and 

Whereas,  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
the  militia  at  present   protecting   railroads,   water  supplies,  etc.;    therefore  be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  fully  endorses  local  home  defense  organizations  and 
requests  that  its  membership  join  such  local  organizations  to  prepare  themselves  to  relieve 
the  militia  stationed   in  such  districts,   if  necessary. 

V.  Whereas,  It  is  necessary  that  the  nation  be  properly  prepared  for  military  duty 
to' avoid  useless  slaughtering  of  our  militia;   therefore   be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America 
advocate  that  compulsory  universal  military  training  and  service  be  at  once  instituted, 
that  conscription  if  necessary  should  be  selective  as  to  occupation,  and  that  adequate, 
complete  and  immediate   preparedness  should  be  provided. 

VI.  Resolved,  That  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  offer  the 
services  of  its  members  as  agents  for  the  administration  of  any  law  regulating  the  use 
of  explosives  in  mines  and  mining  districts,  the  licensing  of  users  of  explosives,  etc., 
that  may  be  enacted  by  Congress  and  the  Government  as  a  war  measure. 

VII.  Resolved,  That  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  urges  the 
prompt  enrollment  in  an  industrial  reserve  of  the  necessary  men  in  the  various  indus- 
tries that  may  be  designated  by  the  Federal  Government  as  necessary  in  the  production 
of  metals  and  articles  for  warfare,  and  give  such  weight  as  it  can  to  the  National  Council 
of  Defense  and  Congress  in  the  application  of  this  principle,  so  that  those  plants  which 
require  the  services  of  skilled  artisans  to  produce  the  things  that  the  Government  needs 
will  not  suffer  from  the  enthusiasm  of  their  employees  in  int.rlnv,  into  milit.iry  service 
to  Ihc  detriment  of  the  industrial  service. 
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VIII.  Resolved,  That  the  Mining  and  Mstallurgical  Society  of  America  recommends 
to  its  membership,  and  to  the  companies  with  whom  they  have  influence,  the  organiza- 
tion of  medical  training  detachments,  composed  of  the  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
first-aid  work,  to  associate  with  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  in  accordance  with  such 
plans  of  action  as  may  be  obtained  from  it. 

IX.  Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  Society  be  requested  to  classify  the  member- 
ship of  the  Society,  and  other  professional  men,  according  to  special  subjects  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  work  that  is  useful  to  the  country. 

X.  Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  Society  be  authorized  to  use  any  surplus  sum 
in  the  treasury  for  carrying  out  the   purposes  of  the   resolutions  adopted  at  this   meeting. 

The  lengthy  minutes  of  the  meeting  will  be  published  in 
the  next  following  bulletin,  as  also  will  be  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Section,  Members  of  the  Society- 
are  urged  to  act  promptly  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolu- 
tions in  so  far  as  they  are  directed  immediately  to  them. 

Louis    D.    HUNTOON, 

Secretary. 

COUNCIL. 

Meeting  of  March   15,  1917. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council,  duly  called,  was  held  at  the  Engi- 
neers' Club,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  March  15,  at  5  p.  m. 
The  members  present  were:  Messrs.  Ingalls  (President),  Hun- 
toon  (Secretary),  Channing,  Janeway,  Penrose  and  Stone. 

Mr.  Ingalls  reported  the  presentation  of  the  Annual  Medal 
of  the  Society  to  Edward  Payson  Mathewson  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  held  in  Montreal,  on  the 
evening  of  March  8,  1917.  Upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and 
unanimously  carried,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  express  to 
the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  privilege 
of  presenting  the  medal  at  their  annual  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  New  York  Section  meeting,  held  on 
Feb.  15,  1917,  were  submitted  to  the  Council  for  their  approval 
before  printing  in  the  bulletin.  Upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and 
unanimously  carried,  final  decision  was  postponed  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Upon  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  sign  a  lease  for  ofBce  space  for  the  Society  for 
one  year  at  an  annual  rental  of  $750.  and  was  further  authorized 
to  employ  a  stenographer  for  the  Society  at  $75  per  month, 
being  the  same  salary  paid  during  1917. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium  requested  the  privilege  of  reprinting  extracts  from 
Bulletin  No.  104,  Jan.  31,  1917,  on  Belgian  relief.  Upon  motion, 
duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  reprint  these  extracts  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Louis  D.   HUNTOON, 

Secretary. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE. 

George  A.  Laird. — I  desire  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  services  rendered  me  by  the  New  York  Office  of  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  in  receiving  and 
forwarding  my  mail  for  the  past  several  months. 

Upon  leaving  Australia  to  return  to  the  States,  I  was  tern 
porarily  without  a  permanent  address  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  had  my  mail  addressed  in  care  of  the  Society.     I  most 
heartily  approve  of  the  suggestion  outlined  in  Bulletin  No.  97,  June 
30,  19i6. 

With  the  opening  of  South  American,  Russian,  Chinese  and 
Siberian  fields,  it  is  becoming  harder  for  unattached  engineers 
to  provide  an  address  which  is  satisfactory.  Why  not  have 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Society  act  as  forwarding  agent? 

Many  members  have  New  York  connections  in  whose  care 
mail  may  be  sent,  and  all  members  have  friends  who  are  only 
too  willing  to  have  mail  sent  in  their  care.  While  appreciated, 
one  hardly  feels  justified  in  asking  a  friend  to  do  more  than 
hold  mail  which  may  be  called  for  or  sent  for,  whereas  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  has,  or  always  should  have,  the  nearest 
permanent  address  of  each  member. 

Regarding  desk  or  office  room,  I  do  not  think  that  the  name 
of  the  Society  should  be  used,  but  there  could  be  no  possible 
harm  in  giving  an  address  such  as  Room  910,  115  Broadway, 
New  York.  A  permanent  mail  address  for  members  is  desirable 
— more  so  than  a  permanent  office  address. 

OBITUARY. 

DAVID  H.  BROWNE. 

David  H.  Browne,  a  distinguished  member  of  this  Society, 
died  at  his  home  in  Montclair.  N.  J.,  Mar.  30,  1917.  as  a  result 
of  complications  following  grippe.  The  end  came  suddenly,  when 
both  Mr.  Browne  and  his  family  were  expecting  a  speedy  recov- 
ery and  planning  a  trip  to  Jamaica  for  complete  recuperation. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  Canadian  Mining  Institute  for  March, 
1917,  was  an  interesting  biography  of  Dr.  Browne  under  the 
caption  "Institute  Notabilities."  which  is  reproduced  here.  This 
was  written  in  a  lighter,  happier  vein  than  could  be  done  now 
he  has  been  taken  away.  The  prophecy  contained  that  he  would 
some  time  write  the  story  of  his  success  can  now  never  be 
fulfilled. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  in  any  walk  of  life  and  to  those  engaged  in  purely 
scientific    pursuits    in    particular,    to    be    so    wid"?ly    known    a-id    «n    universally    respected 
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as  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  David  H.  Browne,  metallurgist,  author  and  speaker, 
was  born  June  8,  1864.  at  Hollymount,  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  Ireland.  He  passed 
successfully  through  the  ordeal  of  the  famous  academy  at  Londonderry,  and  at  the 
age  of  16  came  to  America,  and  continuing  his  scholastic  career,  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1885  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Then  followed  a  brief  period  of  appren- 
ticeship and  training,  first  as  chemist  with  the  Joliet  Steel  Co.,  under  Emmerton,  then 
in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  Ludington  mine.  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  and  th»n  back 
to  the  academic  atmosphere  of  his  alma  mater  as  instructor  in  inorganic  analysis,  1888-9. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  had  he  remained  he  would  have  been  to-day  a  popular  and 
successful  professor,  but  luckily  for  the  mining  profession,  the  young  Irish  lad  found 
the  university  life  too  tame,  and,  as  he  said  himself,  he  couldn't  stand  the  job,  had  to 
hear  steam  blow  off  and  see  the  wheels  go  round,  so  worked  till  1891  at  the  Andrews 
and  Hitchcock  blast  furnaces,   Hubbard,   Ohio. 

In  1891  he  entered  the  service  of  the  newly  organized  Canadian  Copper  Co.  as 
chemist,  and  since  then  his  whole  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  working  out  of  the  complex 
metallurgical  problems-  constantly  occurring  and  persistently  recurring  in  connection 
with   the    nickel-copper   ores   of   the   Sudbury   field. 

Suffice  it  to  say  in  this  short  sketch  that  he  made  a  success  of  the  job.  It  also 
goes  without  saying  that  in  the  26  years  of  continuous  service  with  this  company  he 
has  not  lacked  for  excitement  and  material  for  study.  To  his  heart's  content  he  has 
heard  steam  blowing  off,  sometimes  accompanied  by  and  closely  associated  with  nickel- 
copper  matter  which  should  have  been  quietly  simmering  in  the  settler.  He  has  seen 
wheels  in  countless  numbers  go  round  at  varying  speeds,  has  even  been  known  to  whisper 
to  the  engineer  that  it  was  revolutions  he  wanted,  not  pressure.  Some  day  Browne 
himself  will  write  in  his  own  inimitable  way  the  history  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Co., 
and  inseparably  woven  into  it  will  be  the  story  of  his  own  struggles  and  experiments, 
his    failures   and    ultimate    success. 

In  1889  he  greatly  improved  his  chances  of  success  by  marrying  Sara  M.  Davis, 
daughter  of  Captain  Davis,  then  in  charge  of  the  company's  mining  operations.  This,  he 
himself  asserts,  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  did.  Browne  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of 
furnace  records,  historical  dates,  chemical  equations  and  reactions,  ores  and  minerals 
with  particular  reference  to  their  behavior  when  mixed  with  other  substances  in  a 
modern  furnace,  and  the  whole  mass  blown  to  unrecordable  temperatures.  What  he 
does  not  carry  in  his  head,  he  has  carefully  recorded  in  handy  little  notebooks  closely 
written  in  indelible  ink.  These  he  produces  on  rare  occasions;  for  instance,  to  care- 
fully record  in  a  line  or  two,  information  that  kept  some  poor  unfortunate  clerk,  "who 
knew  not  David,"  delving  and  digging  through  old  musty  furnace  records  for  a  week. 
The  information  so  diligently  sought  and  more  carefully  recorded  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  the  amount  and  metallic  contents  of  the  matte  produced  by  some  particular 
furnace   for  the  last   17  days  of  November,    1886. 

He  could  tell  bessemer  matte  from  converter  slag  at  two  chain  lengths;  he  could 
also  tell  the  foreman  of  the  loading  gang  what  he  thought  of  that  official's  ability  or 
inability   to    distinguish   them. 

If  the  reader  thinks  that  Browne  was  all  chemistry  and  that  his  thoughts  and 
reasoning  were  confined  to  water-jacketed  areas,  ask  the  young  Brownes  who  was  the 
author  and  illustrator  of  the  charming  story  books  they  read  when  they  were  kiddies. 

On  the  job  he  was  noted  for  his  kindness  to  the  young  men  who  worked  under  him. 
Now  he  is  metallurgist  emeritus  with  many  years  of  usefulness  ahead,  and  one  of  the 
happiest,  fullest  lives  in  the  world  to  look'  back  upon.  We  have  said  that  he  was 
metallurgist,  author  and  most  delightful  and  entertaining  of  speakers.  We  should 
have  added  preacher — a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  human  kindness,  of  helpfulness  to 
the  young  students  of  science,  aider  and  abettor  of  every  movement  which  has  for  its 
object  the  social  betterment  of  the  working  class.  Honors,  well  deserved,  are  coming 
fairly  fast.  At  the  annual  convocation  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  in  April,  1916, 
he  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  recognition  of  his  work 
for  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge.  He  is  now  known  as  Dr.  David  H. 
Browne,  but  the  added  title  proved  no  impediment.  He  is  still  plain  Dave  to  his 
friends,  and  his  greatest  work  lies  before  him. 

To  the  foregoing  appreciation  of  our  good  friend.  Dr.  David 
H.  Browne,  little  need  be  added.  It  is  an  admirable  summing  up 
of  the  characteristics  and  qualities  of  one  who  is  universally 
esteemed  and  respected  by  reason  not  only  of  the  position  he 
has  attained  in  the  front  rank  of  the  metallurgists  of  the  con- 
tinent, but  also  because  of  his  personality — his  disintere.'^ted  kind- 
ness and  warm-heartedness,  his  altruism,  and  in  general  his 
broad  and  generous  outlook  on  and  attitude  toward  life.     As  he 
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himself  remarked  in  his  fine  tribute  to  Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards, 
another  lovable  nature :  "The  greatest  thing  in  life  is  personality. 
The  greatest  men  are  those  whose  fingers  find  the  chords  of  life 
and  at  whose  touch  we  thrill  in  sympathy."  And  realizing  this 
truth,  few  will  challenge  Dr.  Browne's  right  to  a  position  of  honor 
and  eminence  among  his  fellows.  To  the  Canadian  Mining  Isti- 
tute,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  12  years,  he  has  been 
always  a  loyal  and  helpful  friend  in  need  and  deed. 

Dr.  Browne  was  a  no  less  valued  and  beloved  member  of 
the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  February,  1915,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers. 

We  think  it  appropriate  to  put  on  record  in  the  bulletin  of 
the  Society  the  following  tribute  to  Dr.  Browne  which  appeared 
in  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
of  April  7: 

The  entire  brotherhood  of  metallurgists  will  be  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
untimely  death  of  David  H.  Browne.  Among  their  ranks  there  was  none  who  was 
more  beloved.  He  was  in  truth  one  of  the  anointed.  The  major  part  of  his 
professional  career  was  passed  at  Sudbury,  in  the  wilds  of  Ontario.  Although  every- 
body had  heard  of  him  and  the  remarkable  work  he  was  doing  there,  it  was  not 
until  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  head  office  of  his  company 
and  came  to  New  York,  that  we  began  really  to  get  acquainted  with  the  man.  We  felt 
sorry  then  that  we  had  not  had  his  company  for  many  years  previously,  but  we  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  it  in  the  future,  for  he  was  still  a  young  man — only  52  when  he 
died.     The  entire  profession  grieves  and   pays  tribute  to   his   memory. 

David  H.  Browne  was  a  great  man — a  great  metallurgist  and  a  great  citizen.  As 
a  metallurgist  he  is  unreservedly  credited  with  one  of  the  major  improvements  of  all 
time  in  the  metallurgy  of  copper.  In  publishing  his  portrait  a  few  months  ago  in  a 
group  of  eight  distinguished  metallurgists,  we  described  him  thus;  "If  not  the  father 
of  coal-dust  tiring,  he  was  distinctly  the  doctor  who  made  the  idea  live  and  grow  into 
a  major  improvement  in  the  art  of  metallurgy,  especially  copper  smelting." 

The  coal-dust  firing  of  reverberatory  smelting  furnaces  is  something  that  in  metal- 
lurgic  and  commercial  importance  ranks  in  the  metallurgy  of  copper  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  electrolytic  refining  and  basic  converting.  It  was  one  of  those  fundamental 
innovations  that  reduced  the  cost  of  smelting  not  by  a  little  nibble,  like  the  minor 
improvements,  but  by  a  great  chunk.  Although  Browne  was  not  the  man  in  whose  brain 
this  conception  originated,  he  was  distincly  the  man  who  first  did  the  thing  successfully 
and  made  it  a  part  of  the  art  of  smelting  where  other  good  men  had  failed.  Browne's 
achievement  in  this  was  acclaimed  by  the  entire  profession  of  metallurgists  without 
dissent.  And  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that,  having  done  this  great  thing,  he 
freely  and  generously  communicated  his  knowledge  to  others  so  that  they  might  do  it  too. 

When  a  man  is  really  great,  his  powers  cannot  be  confined  to  any  narrow  channel. 
He  may  begin  by  being  an  engineer  or  a  metallurgist,  or  what  else  may  be  his  profession, 
but  the  very  qualities  that  cause  him  to  become  distinguished  in  his  profession  make 
it  inevitable  that  he  should  overflow  into  the  broader  affairs  of  life  and  become  great 
as  a  citizen.  Thus  Hoover,  and  Ricketts,  and  Mathewson,  and  men  like  them.  Browne 
was  of  their  class,  but  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  came  to  New  York,  that  he 
began  to  have  his  opportunity.  If  anybody  wants  to  study  the  man  and  see  what  we 
have  lost,  let  him  read  two  of  his  notable  addresses,  both  before  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  of  America,  one  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  gold 
medal  to  Robert  H.  Richards,  the  other  last  January  on  the  subject  of  Hoover  and 
the    Belgian    Relief. 

PERSONALS. 

J.  Morgan  Clements,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  selected 
)y  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  of  the  De- 
irtment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
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mineral  resources  of  the  Far  East,  including  China,  Japan, 
French  Indo-China,  Siam,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Burma,  India, 
Straits  Settlements,  and  possibly  Australia  and  Africa,  sailed 
on  Wednesday,  April  18. 

Dorsey  A.  Lyon,  metallurgist  in  charge  of  the  Seattle  sta- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  will  visit  Washington  in  the  near 
future  to  discuss  with  Bureau  ofificials  some  phases  of  the  work 
in  the  Northwest. 

George  S.  Rice,  chief  mining  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  attended  the  conference  held  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
new  Industrial  Commission,  which  is  considering  a  revision  of 
the  state's  mining  laws.  Mr.  Rice  represented  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  at  the  meeting. 

F.  P.  Sinn  has  been  made  general  manager  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  at  Palmerton,  Pa. 

MEMBERS  ELECTED  IN  MARCH. 

Crook,  Welton  J P.  O.  Box  985,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Mining   Engineer. 

Ledoux,  Albert  R 99  John  St.,  New  York. 

Mining,  Metallurgical  and   Chemical   Engineer. 

Wayland,  R.  G Treadwell,  Alaska. 

Gen.   Supt.,  Alaska  Treadwell   Gold   Mining  Co. 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Bain,  H.   Foster    P.  O.   Box  994,  Shanghai,  China 
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'   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

New  York  Section. — The  next  meeting  of  the  New  York 
section  will  be  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  June  20.  preceded  by  the  usual  informal  dinner  at 
6:30  p.  m.  The  business  will  be  further  consideration  of  what 
the  Society  can  do  to  aid  the  Government.  In  that  direction 
ideas  are  beginning  to  crj-stallize  and  we  can  see  ways  in  which 
our  membership  can  begin  to  render  aid  immediately. 

Belgian  Relief. — Notwithstanding  the  announcement  by  Mr. 

Hoover  that  private  subscriptions  would  be  called  off  on  June 
1,  our  latest  information,  officially  communicated,  is  to  the  effect 
that  such  subscriptions  will  continue  to  be  received  and  without 
any  doubt  there  will  be  need  for  all  the  rrmney  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  desirable  therefore  that  there  should  be  no  abate- 
ment in  the  efforts  to  raise  the  Belgian  Kiddies  fund  to  the  sum 
of  $120,000  which  was  originally  contemplated. 

Classification  of  Engineers. — The  classification  of  engineers, 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  this  Society  according  to  the  plan 
outlined  in  the  bulletin  of  April  30,  p.  59,  is  regarded  not  only 
in  the  office  of  the  Society,  but  also  in  W-ashington.  as  being  a 
very  important  thing.  The  Secretary  has  already  been  able  to 
inform  a  Government  bureau,  at  its  request,  of  a  man  who  was 
best  informed  respecting  a  special  subject  which  was  engaging 
the  attention  of  several  bureaus  in  Washington. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  urged  to  assist  in  carr\'ing  on 
this  classification  with  all  possible  despatch  and  with  attention 
to  minute  details.  The  method  that  has  been  adopted,  viz.,  the 
use  of  the  standard  3  x  5-in.  index  card,  which  everybody  has, 
is  simple  and  dispenses  with  the  clumsiness  and  troubles  of  blank 
forms. 

Pyrites. — We  have  been  informed  from  Washington  that 
there  is  urgent  need  to  develop  new  deposits  of  pyrites,  to  ser\'e 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  aci(l  whereof  there  is  great 
deficiency.     Members  knowing  of  such  deposits  that  might  be 
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exploited  under  existing  conditions  are  requested  imm.ediately 
to  notify  the  Secretary,  sending  at  the  same  time  such  reports 
and  specific  information  about  them  as  is  available. 

Minutes  of  Meetings. — Owing  to  the  voluminous  nature  of 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Society 
in  April,  and  inevitable  delays  in  preparing  them  for  the  printer, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  publish  them  in  an  earlier  bulletin 
than  the  present  one. 

Bound  Volumes. — Of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  bulletins  of 
the  Society  for  1916,  eighteen  remain.  Members  desiring  a  copy, 
who  have  not  already  ordered  and  received  it,  should  notify  the 
Secretary  immediately,  for  the  remaining  copies  will  be  given  out 
in  order  of  applications  for  them. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

PROMOTION   OF  AGRICULTURAL   ACTIVITY. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  on  April  28,  1917,  urging  that  steps  be  taken 
by  those  in  authority  to  increase  the  output  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  the  mining  districts. 

The  Honorable  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  mailed  a  circular  letter  under  date  of  April  14,  to  commercial 
organizations  calling  to  their  attention  that  it  is  absolutel}'  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  that  every  one  make  his  or  her  contri- 
bution to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  the  production  of 
food  is  a  vital  and  present  duty.  He  further  states  that  the  food  supply 
of  this  country  must  be  increased  and  he  urges  upon  every  one  to  co-operate 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  campaign  to  increase  the  crops 
of  the  country. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  held 
on  April  19,  1917.  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Council  and  later  by  the  membership : 

WHEREAS,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  increase  the  output  and  conserve  food  supplies,  and  whereas  one  of 
our  members,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  has  been  appointed  food  adminis- 
trator for  the  U.  S.  Government ;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America,  send  a  circular  letter  to  its  membership  requesting 
that  mining  and  metallurgical  companies  immediately  establish  a  farm 
department  at  their  works,  wherever  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
sufficient  farm  products  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  its  employees  and 
people  residing  within  the  district. 

Will  you  not  try  to  assist  the  Government  by  establishing  without  delay 
at  any  mine,  smelter,  or  other  organization  with  which  you  are  associated, 
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a  special  department  to  take  entire  charge  of  increasing  the  food  prodaction 
for  your  immediate  vicinity? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Louis   D.   HUNTOON, 

Secretary. 

The  following  extracts  have  been  taken  from  replies  to  the 
above  letter: 

William  Griffith. — I  have  made  inquiries  to  ascertain  what 
is  being  done  in  this  locality  along  the  line  mentioned  in  your 
circular.  I  find  that  nearly  all  of  our  larger  corporations  have  set 
aside  areas  of  land  for  new  cultivation,  and  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  them  worked  either  by  their  employees  or  by 
others.  I  also  find  that  some  of  our  larger  corporations  have  care- 
fully examined  their  list  of  employees,  and  selected  or  drafted 
therefrom  a  certain  number  which  they  think  they  can  spare 
temporarily  from  their  regular  work.  Their  intention  is  to  send 
out  these  men  for  various  intervals  at  farm  work  in  the  vicinity, 
to  assist  the  local  farmers  during  the  periods  of  labor  shortage 
at  harvest  time,  and  other  critical  seasons  during  the  year.  This 
latter  to  me  is  a  new  suggestion,  which  I  think  our  Society  might 
do  well  to  promulgate  throughout  the  countrj'. 

Geo.  C.  Stone. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  has  already  taken  up  the  question  and 
we  now  have  under  cultivation  several  hundred  acres  of  land 
at  Palmerton  and  Franklin.  The  company  has  given  the  use 
of  the  land,  offered  prizes  for  the  best  crops,  and,  in  many  cases, 
done  the  plowing  for  those  who  are  to  cultivate,  and  I  hope 
the  result  will  be  of  considerable  importance  in  the  available 
food  supply  in  these  localities.  * 

W.  Y.  Westervelt. — I  can  report  that  my  clients,  the  Duck- 
town  Sulphur,  Copper  &  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  had  a  farm  in 
operation  for  some  years  past.  Several  years  of  fertilizing  are 
required  to  bring  the  mountain  land  in  which  this  company  is 
located  to  a  good  crop-raising  condition,  but  they  now  propose 
to  fence  off  as  much  grazing  land  as  possible  and  raise  sheep 
on  it,  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  which  they  could 
make  within  the  coming  year. 

R.  W.  Deacon. — I  would  advise  that  the  U.  S.  Metals  Re- 
fining Co..  as  an  organization,  and  many  of  its  staff,  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  Home  Defense  League  of  the  Borough 
of  Roosevelt,  which  League  has  taken  up,  as  one  of  its  activities, 
the  question  of  cultivating  all  idle  lands  in  the  Borough.  The 
chairmanship  of  this  committee  was  pinned  on  me  and  I  enclose, 
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for  your  information,  a  copy  of  the  formal  plan  of  activities 
which  were  adopted  to  govern  our  procedure.  In  this  work 
we  have  the  backing  of  not  only  the  Borough  Council,  but  also 
practically  all  the  industries  in  the  Borough,  who  have  made 
contributions  in  various  ways  or  have  financed  a  loan  fund  to 
back  the  committee  in  this  work.  I  believe  that  this  work  is 
exactly  of  the  nature  contemplated  by  the  resolutions  to  which 
you  refer  and,  therefore,  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  of  what 
is  being  done. 

The  Committee  shall  proceed  with  three  types  of  agricultural  activities 
as  follows : 

School  Gardens. — The  committee  will  secure  the  loan  of  land,  will  plow 
and  harrow  it,  and  upon  information  received  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
will  lay  put  the  individual  plots  for  the  children  and  turn  the  plots  over  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  assignment  and  control.  The  committee  will 
be  prepared  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  assist  the  Board  of  Education 
in  securing  seed,  fertilizer,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  children. 

Home  Gardens. — The  committee  will  secure  the  loan  of  lands,  stake  it 
out  and  assign  it  to  individual  home  gardeners,  but  all  plowing  and  harrowing 
done  by  the  committee  must  be  paid  for  by  the  home  gardener  at  cost.  The 
committee  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  home  gardeners  and  will 
assist  them  in  getting  seed,  fertilizer  and  other  necessary  things  at  the  best 
possible  figures.  Payments  for  such  things  furnished  by  the  committee 
must  be  made  at  time  of  delivery. 

Committee  Farms. — The  committee  will  secure  the  loan  of  lands  in  large 
pieces  and  will  choose  from  these  those  most  suitable  for  successful  agri- 
culture and  put  them  under  cultivation  by  the  committee  through  the  com- 
mittee agricultural  overseer. 

L.  S.  Austin. — I  have  made  enquiry  of  three  smelting  com- 
panies, the  U.  S.  Smelting  Co.,  the  A.  S.  &  R.  Co.,  and  the  Inter- 
national Co.,  at  Tooele.  These  companies  control  the  large  plants 
at  Midvale.  Murray.  Garfield  and  Tooele. 

They  have  been  threatened  with  trouble  by  the  smoke  farm- 
ers, and  so  all  maintain  experimental  farms,  and  have  this  year 
increased  production  work  in  these  lines.  They  also  have  ex- 
perts who  not  only  conduct  these  operations  but  aid  farmers 
by  their  advice.  In  common  with  other  communities,  great  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  the  matter  of  food  production  in  Utah. 

As  an  additional  aid  in  this  direction. could  not  some  work 
be  done  by  those  of  our  members  who  live  in  suburban  towns 
near  salt  water  in  the  increase  of  the  fish  supply.  I  believe  that 
immediate  important  results  could  be  achieved  in  this  way.  It 
would  not  only  be  in  increasing  the  catch  but  by  organizing 
facilities  for  disposing  of  the  product. 

To  be  sure,  fish  has  a  calorific  nutritive  power  of  but  450 
calories  per  pound,  but  then  it  is  a  proteid  and  so  would  supple- 
ment the  vegetable  supply  which  is  low  in  nitrogen. 
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B.  B.  Gottsberger. — Regarding  the  formation  of  a  farm  de- 
partment by  mining  companies,  I  think  you  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  Miami  Copper  Co.  has  decided  on  such  a  step 
and  will  in  the  near  future  put  a  considerable  acreage  under 
cultivation.  As  a  move  to  increase  the  production  of  foodstuffs. 
I  am  very  heartily  in  favor  of  this  action,  although  I  hesitate 
to  predict  that  our  farming  operations  will  be  a  huge  commercial 
success. 

G.  M.  Colvocoresses. — In  so  far  as  the  Consolidated  Arizona 
Smelting  Co.  is  concerned,  we  have  somewhat  anticipated  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  since  a  year  ago  we 
fenced  in  all  the  tillable  land  of  which  we  are  the  owners  in  this 
section,  and  at  considerable  expense  have  arranged  to  irrigate  this 
property ;  the  entire  tract  is,  at  the  present  time,  under  cul- 
tivation. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  situation  and  are  going  to  do 
ever}^thing  in  our  power  to  help  the  country  by  large  production 
of  crops  as  well  as  by  the  largest  possible  production  of  copper. 

M.  M.  Duncan. — The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.  has  already 
taken  active  steps  to  mobilize  the  spare  time  of  its  employees 
by  furnishing  them  garden  plots  which  are  being  fenced  and 
plowed  without  expense  to  the  men.  and  is  also  furnishing  them 
seed  at  cost. 

William  Kelly. — This  community  is  alive  to  the  food  short- 
age, and  people  generally  are  planting  additional  garden  plots. 
A  Patriotic  Farm  Association  was  recently  organized  in  the 
County  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  assist  the  farmers.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Lansing  where,  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Domain  Commission.  I  advocated  the  planting  of  from 
100  to  200  acres  on  the  forest  reserves  with  potatoes  and  other 
food  plants,  which  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  limited 
time. 

L.  V.  Bender  (non-member). —  The  Washoe  Reduction 
Works  has  a  farming  department,  and  this  department,  in  con- 
nection with  other  men  in  this  vicinity,  is  already  looking  after 

this  matter. 
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COUNCIL. 

Meeting  of  April  19,  1917. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council,  duly  called,  was  held  at  the  En- 
gineers' Club,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  April  19,  at  5  p.  m.  The 
members  present  were:  Messrs.  Channing,  Janeway,  Kirby,  In- 
galls,  Stone,  and  Huntoon,  these  constituting  a  quorum. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  March  15,  having  been 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  Council,  and  no  corrections  having 
been  made,  were  approved  as  thus  submitted. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried,  that  the 
papers  on  "Crushing  and  Grinding,"  together  with  the  discussion, 
presented  at  the  New  York  section  meeting  on  Feb.  15,  1917, 
should  not  be  printed  in  the  bulletin. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  it 
was  voted  that  the  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  to 
solicit  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  Belgians  be  appointed 
to  represent  also  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  the  Secretary  enclose  a  printed 
subscription  blank  to  its  members  with  the  monthly  bulletin. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  carried : 

1.  WHEREAS,  The  United  States  of  America,  in  defense  of  its  rights, 
is  now  at  war  with  the  Imperial  German  Government,  fighting  in  common 
with  the  Allies  of  Europe  for  the  cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  world ;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  this  great  struggle  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  aid  his  country ;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America, 
an  organization  of  engineers  possessing  special  knowledge  of  and  experience 
in  the  arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  offers  its  services  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  whatever  may  be  asked  of  it. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Society  that 
the  war  should  be  carried  on  to  an  end  that  should  be  nothing  less  than  peace 
with  victory. 

That  no  honorable  resources  whatever  at  the  command  of  the  United 
States  should  be  overlooked  or  left  unused,  and  that  every  such  resource 
should  be  brought  into  effect  in  the  quickest  time,  in  the  largest  measure 
and  in  the  most  positive  fashion  of  which  we  are  capable 

That  every  assistance  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  should  be  freely 
tendered  and  fully  used  in  conjunction  with  the  group  of  nations  now 
engaged  at  war  with  Germany,  known  as  The  Allies,  and  of  whom  for  the 
time  and  purpose  of  the  war  the  United  States  should  become  one. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  to  the  Advisory  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  to  the  members  of  Congress. 

2.  WHEREAS,  The  Government  of  the  United  States  may  require  min- 
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ing  and  metallurgical  engineers  who  are  specially  qualified  to  do  certain  work ; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Each  mining  and  metallurgical  company  can  probably  spare 
one  or  more  engineers  to  the  Government  without  interfering  with  its 
successful  operation :  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  on  appeal  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  for  engineers  especially  qualified  to 
do  certain  work,  the  Secretar\'  of  the  Society  immediately  forward  copies 
of  such  appeal  to  its  entire  membership  with  the  request  that  operators  try 
and  arrange  to  furnish  one  or  more  such  men  from  their  staffs. 

3.  WHEREAS,  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
increase  the  output  and  conserve  food  supplies :    and 

WHEREAS.  One  of  our  members.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  has  been  ap- 
pointed food  administrator  for  the  United  States  Government;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED.  That  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America  send  a  circular  letter  to  its  membership  requesting  that 
mining  and  metallurgical  companies  immediately  establish  a  farm  department 
at  their  works,  wherever  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  growing  sufficient  farm 
products  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  their  employees  and  people  residing 
within  their  district. 

4.  WHEREAS.  Home  defense  societies,  comprising  older  men,  have 
been  organized  throughout  the  country  and  sub-committees  appointed  for 
organizing  Red  Cross  work,  gun  clubs,  military  drilling,  truck  jrardens,  and 
for  many  other  objects  of  local  interest ;    and 

WHEREAS,  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  the  militia  at  present  protecting  railroads,  water  supplies, 
etc. ;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Society  fully  endorses  local  home  defense  organ- 
izations and  requests  that  its  membership  join  such  local  organizations  to 
prepare  themselves  to  relieve  the  militia  stationed  in  such  districts,  if 
necessary. 

5.  WHEREAS,  It  is  necessary  that  the  nation  be  properly  prepared  for 
military  duty  to  avoid  useless  slaughtering  of  our  militia ;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metalfurgical  Societj- 
of  America  believe  that  compulsory  military  training  should  be  at  once 
instituted,  and  that  adequate,  complete  and   immediate  preparedness   should 


be  provided. 


Louis   D.    HUNTOON, 

Secretary. 


MEETING   OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  called  by  the  President 
with  due  notice,  was  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  New  York. 
April  19.  1917.  The  members  and  guests  present  were  the 
following:  Lawrence  Addicks;  P.  E.  Barbour;  S.  H.  Ball;  R. 
C.  Canby;  H.  M.  Chance;  Eli  T.  Connor;  C.  R.  Corning;  F.  G. 
Cottrell:  R.  W.  Deacon;  J.  V.  X.  Dorr  and  guest.  H.  W. 
Fox;  Walter   Douglas;  H.   W.   DuBois;  A.  S.   Dwight ;   E.   F. 
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Eiirich ;  S.  E.  Fairchild.  Jr. ;  Louis  D.  Huntoon.  Secretary ;  W.  R 
Ingalls,  President;  J.  H.  Janeway;  H.  H.  Knox;  G.  A.  Laird 
Solomon  LeFevre ;  D.  M.  Liddell ;  J.  W.  Mercer;  A.  C.  Ludlum 
H.  M.  Payne ;  R.  Peele ;  F.  E.  Pierce  and  guest,  John  Skogmark 
J.  H.  Polhemus ;  F.  W.  Parsons;  E.  W.  Parker;  A.  P.  Rogers 

F.  F.  Sharpless ;  M.  B.  Spaulding;  E.  G.  Spilsbury;  G.  C.  Stone 
S.  C.  Thomson ;  B.  F.  Tillson ;  W.  Y.  Westervelt ;  H.  C.  Wilmot 

G.  D.  Van  Arsdale ;  J.  A.  Van  Mater;  Col.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt; 
and  Capt.  Stuart  Godfrey. 

The  President. — This  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
called  with  due  notice.  We  will  dispense  with  the  minutes  of  the 
last  previous  meeting,  which  was  in  January,  those  minutes 
having  been  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Society.  No  objections 
to  them  having  been  offered  we  will  take  them  as  approved  and 
will  proceed  immediately  to  the  business  of  this  meeting. 

This  meeting  was  called  to  consider  what  the  Society  can 
and  should  do  to  assist  our  country.  As  this  is  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Society,  formally  called  with  due  notice  to  all  members, 
anything  that  is  done  this  evening  becomes  a  formal  act  of  the 
Society  as  a  whole. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  meeting  should  have  been  called 
for  the  19th  of  April.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  at  Lexington 
the  first  blow  was  struck  for  the  liberty  of  this  country.  Now, 
142  years  later,  we  have  to  strike  again  in  order  to  keep  it.  Our 
Canadian  friends  have  been  telling  us  all  along  that  they  were 
fighting  in  Flanders  not  merely  out  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
Empire,  but  also  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  liberty ;  and 
they  have  been  telling  us  that  the  United  States  would  be  obliged 
to  fight  for  its  liberty.     We  have  now  awakened  to  that. 

In  this  national  emergency  and  crisis  we  professional  men 
are  anxious  to  know  what  we  can  do  and  to  do  what  we  can., 
Nobody  yet  knows.  We  must  find  out  what  we  can  do.  The 
members  of  this  Society,  gathered  around  this  table,  are  in  the 
main  managers  of  the  largest  of  American  mining  and  metallur- 
gical enterprises  and  we  are  in  a  singularly  good  position  to  pass 
on  word  to  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  what  can  and 
should  be  done,  as  soon  as  we  ourselves  have  been  informed. 
Many  requirements  for  men  of  special  knowledge  can  be  sup])lied 
oiit  of  our  own  staff's. 

Other  meml)ers  of  this  Society,  wdio,  living  at  great  distances 
from  New  York,  could  not  be  present  at  this  meeting,  have 
already  held  local  meetings,  at  the  call  of  the  President,  to  con- 
sider the  .same  objects  that  we  are  going  to  consider  to-night. 
The  rej)orts  of  the  minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco 
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sections  will  be  read  later.  This  evening  we  will  compare  notes 
and  try  to  think  of  things  that  we  can  do.  We  have  with  us 
several  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  been  invited  to  tell 
us  what  they  think  can  be  done.  I  have  pleasure  in  first  introduc- 
ing to  you  a  distinguished  engineer  who  is  also  a  military  man  : 

Cornelius  X'anderbilt.  Colonel  of  the  22nd  Xew  York  En- 
gineers. 

[Col.  \'anderbilt's  remarks  are  omitted  by  his  request.] 

The  President. — In  making  the  arrangements  for  this  meet- 
ing, at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  have  to  change  our 
plans  and  have  the  meeting  in  \\'ashington  instead  of  in  Xew 
York,  for  the  reason  that  so  many  friends  whom  we  were  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  have  with  us  sent  us  word  that  they  were 
going  to  Washington.  Never  in  my  previous  experience  have 
I  known  of  such  an  exodus  from  Xew  York  to  Washington  as 
seems  to  be  taking  place  on  the  19th  of  April.  Among  those 
friends  were  two  whose  names  you  \\:ill  applaud  and  you  will 
all  join  me  in  sorrow  that  they  cannot  be  with  us  to-night.  I 
refer  to  Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson.  President  of  the  X'avy 
League;  (Applause)  and  to  Gen.  ^ViIliam  H.  Bixby.  late  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army.  (Applause.) 

Colonel  Thompson  sent  us  a  telegram,  which  although  very 
brief  is  more  full  of  meat  than  almost  anything  else  that  I  have 
seen :  and  General  Bixby  has  sent  us  a  long  letter  which  com- 
prises the  most  practical  suggestions  of  what  a  society  of  this 
kind  can  do  that  I  have  seen.  I  am  therefore  at  this  stage  of  our 
proceeding's  going  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  telegram  from 
Colonel  Thompson  and  the  letter  fn^m  General  Bixby. 

The  Secretary.— I  he  telegram  from  Colonel  nicmipson  is 
as  follows : 

Greatly  regret  but  I  have  engagement  to  speak  in  Washington  on  the 
19th.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you.  My  advice  would  be.  pull  together  to 
increase  production  and  urge  every  individual  to  decrease  his  consumption. 

The  letter  from  General  Bixby  is  as  follows: 

W.    k.   Ingalls.    President.  Washington.  D.  C.  April   18.   1917. 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  .\merira. 
My  dear   Mr.    Ingalls : 

Since  the  U.  S.  Congress,  in  1916,  has  recognized,  authorized  and  provided 
funds  for  a  Council  of  National  Defense  (6  cabinet  officers)  with  its 
Advisory  Commission  (7  civilians)  it  is  proper  for  all  associations  and 
mdividuals  to  consider  that  Council  as  in  charge  of  our  nati«mal  defense 
and  to  endeavor  to  subordinate  their  assistance  and  services  to  the  views 
or  directions  of  that  Council  (whose  chairman  is  Secretarv  of  War  Baker) 
Under  e.xi.sting  circumstances  it  will  be  very  proper  and  in  general  very  desir- 
able for  all  technical  associations  of  the  United  States— especiallv  the  l.iri^or 
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ones — to  address  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Chairman,  Council 
of  National  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C,  stating  the  extent  to  which  the 
association  (Academy.  Institute.  Society,  etc.),  can  and  will  lend  its  services 
to  the  Federal  Government  whenever  the  Council  of  National  Defense  may 
desire  the  same.  It  would  be  well  for  such  letter  to  state  briefly  the  functions 
of  the  association  officials :  also  state  the  titles  and  functions  of  such 
committee  (with  names  and  addresses  of  committee  members)  as  might  be 
of  use  in  defense  matters;  and  might  add  a  full  list  of  association  member- 
ship addresses.  (With  most  associations,  the  most  of  this  is  already 
compiled  and  printed  in  the  annual  year  book.)  Where  practicable,  it  would 
also  be  well  to  send  a  duplicate  (marked  "Copy")  to  the  following  Chiefs 
of  Bureaus :  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  Quartermaster-General,  Surgeon- 
General,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Chief  of  Aviation  Service, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Radio  Service,  Director  of  Naval  Aeronautics,  Chief  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Chief  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Chief  of 
Steam  Engineering,  Chief  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  U.  S.  Navy ;  and  to 
the  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C.  Each  separate 
technical  association  can  give  this  information  for  itself  to  best  advantage 
without  waiting  for  action  by  other  associations.  Should  it  be  found  practi- 
cable later  to  establish  combinations  of  associations  each  combination  can 
take  similar  action  for  the  combination,   separately. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  will  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  receive 
from  all  technical  associations  information  as  to  individual  members  similar 
to  that  which  is  already  being  furnished  to  the  Council  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society  as  regards  chemists  in  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  a  card 
index  list  of  their  men  of  experience,  with  an  outline  of  what  each  can 
and  will  do  if  called  upon  for  the  same  later  by  the  Council.  (See  page  332 
of  the  April  6,  1917.  issue  of  Science.)  More  than  this  seems  impracticable 
at  the  present  moment. 

An  excellent  brief  statement  of  the  powers  and  work  of  the  National 
Defense  Council  is  given  on  pages  629-636  of  the  April.  1917,  issue  of  the 
World's  Work.  The  same  issue  also  contains  an  excellent  brief  statement 
of  how  individuals  can  serve  their  country  in  the  present  emergency;  see 
pages  645-650.  Both  articles  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  present 
situation. 

Just  at  present,  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment are  very  much  hampered  in  their  actions.  At  present  they  are  limited 
to  what  is  possible  under  authorities  and  funds  of  1916  which  made  hardly 
any  provision — almost  none — for  the  increased  office  force,  office  accommo- 
dations and  increased  purchases  now  necessary.  No  Federal  official  in 
Washington  can  increase  his  office  force  or  accommodations  until  the  sundry 
civil  bill  is  pas.sed  by  both  Houses,  nor  can  any  War  Department  official 
do  much  in  any  direction  until  the  new  army  bill  is  similarly  passed ;  and 
even  then  it  will  take  much  time  to  get  matters  in  proper  running  order. 
Of  course,  every  official  is  hoping  and  very  desirous  for  early  action  by 
Congress  on  these  special  bills,  so  that  each  one  can  know  where  he  stands 
and  can  commence  definite  action.  Fortunately  the  Navy  is  better  oflF. 
because  their  bill  was  passed  before  March  4th.  Under  the  above  circum- 
stances the  Council  of  National  Defense  will  be  unable  for  some  time  to 
come  to  handle  properly  the  many  offers  of  assistance  that  are  coming  in  to 
them  from  associations  and  individuals  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  present,  about  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  handle  matters  in  a  general 
way,  without  going  into  any  special  details.  The  details  can  be  better  left 
to  a  later  date  by  everybody,  except  so  far  as  they  can  be  put  into  census 
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or  card-index  form  for  preliminary  consideration.  The  above  comments 
apply  specially  to  services  of  technical  nature  such  as  can  be  rendered  at 
home,  in  office  or  workshop,  and  not  to  individual  services  of  strictly  military 
nature  in  the  field  or  in  barracks :  and  so  the  above  comments  apply  specially 
to  services  rendered  by  associations  as  a  whole  or  by  their  committees. 

Should  an  association  address  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  its  offered 
assistance  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
I  should  consider  desirable  a  signature  of  the  same  by  either  the  President 
or  the  executive  committee  of  the  association. 

Individuals,  willing  to  render  individual  service  in  the  office,  department 
or  field,  under  military-  organizations,  will  probably  in  all  cases,  have  to  take 
the  matter  up.  each  separately,  with  the  War  Department,  addressing  their 
letters  either  to  the  Adjutant  General.  U.  S.  Army.  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  specially  concerned  (see  list  above  given)  if  they 
seek  positions  of  higher  rank  than  privates.  Persons  desiring  to  enter  the 
army  as  privates  in  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps  of  either  the  regular  army,  or 
the  reserve  corps  of  engineers,  can  make  application  to  that  effect  not  only 
at  any  recruiting  depot  but  also  at  any  U.  S.  engineer  office  in  charge  of  river 
and  harbor  work,  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  engineer  officer  in  charge,  or 
by  letter  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  War  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C.  As  to  such  services,  associations  can  assist  by  furnishing  reports  and 
recommendations  as  to  ability,  character,  etc.,  and  business  and  manufacturing 
concerns  can  assist  by  offering  the  loan  of  their  employees  in  time  of  special 
need  or  during  the  war.  Majors  are  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  men  of 
special  ability  who  are  over  45  years  of  age ;  captains  and  lieutenants  should 
have  had  some  military  experience  or  training ;  privates,  as  a  rule,  will  be 
chosen  from  a  list  of  young  men  without  dependents,  as  will  also  many  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers ;  but,  especially  in  the  engineers,  there  will 
be  many  high-grade  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  who  will  have 
to  be  taken  from  a  class  of  men  who  will  have  dependents  or  will  have  to 
receive  financial  assistance.  Quite  probably  technical  associations  will  have 
to  be  called  upon  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Canada  and  abroad,  to  assume 
a  large  part  of  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  will  have  to  be  given  to  the 
high-grade  privates,  the  mechanics  and  technical  non-commissioned  staflF,  of 
the  engineer  regiments,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  men  to  leave 
their  families  and  keep  the  regiments  properly  filled — especially  after  the 
cornmencement  of  active  field  service.  It  may  be  desirable  for  the  electrical 
engineer  associations  to  look  forward  to  assuming  care  of  the  families  of 
electrician  soldiers,  the  mechanical  engineers  to  the  care  of  the  mechanician 
soldiers,  and  the  other  technical  associations  to  divide  up  the  care  of  the 
other  technical  soldiers  where  financial  help  becomes  necessary.  What  has 
become  necessary  in  other  countries  may  naturally  be  expected  in  the  United 
States.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  given  careful  consideration  as  a  possibility 
of  any  actual  warfare. 

Persons  desirous  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  Engineer  Corps  in  capaci- 
ties not  those  of  direct  military  service,  but  those  of  technical  engineering, 
should  address  their  letters  direct  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  explaining 
not  only  what  they  can  do,  but  also  how  much  of  their  time  they  can  give 
when  needed,  and  ask  information  as  to  the  direction  and  the  extent  to 
which  their  services  can  be  best  utilized  by  the  Engineer  or  War  Departments. 

I  hope  that  the  United  Engineering  Societies  (with  New  York  City 
headquarters)  will  be  successful  in  the  organization  of  their  proposed  Engi- 
neering Council.  If  the  representatives  of  each  member-society  are  chosen 
for  their  special  qualifications  for  the  matter  under  discussion,  and  may  l)e 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  the  matter  varies,  and  if  other  societies  may 
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come  into  the  Council  from  time  to  time  under  similar  conditions,  I  think  that 
the  Council  can  properly  be  considered  as  organized  democratically,  even  if  its 
membership  is  limited  at  the  start.  It  will  be  democratic  in  comparison  with  the 
aristocratic  limited-membership  monarchical  Academy  of  Engineers  which 
some  engineers  are  trying  to  start  to  rule  the  engineering  societies  of  America 
and  which  I  opposed  quite  decidedly  at  the  New  York  meeting  some  months 
ago  called  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  democratically  organized  Engineering  Council  built  up  out  of  the 
prominent  American  engineering  societies  by  the  use  of  committees  truly 
representative  of  each  member-society  and  authorized  to  speak  for  them  before 
the  general  public  and  Congress,  will  prove  to  he  of  great  value  to  the  engi- 
neering fraternity,  the  public,  the  U.  S.  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments;  and  if  it  can  be  started  soon,  it  will  be  of  much  value  in  the  present 
war  emergency.  If  it  had  been  in  existence  last  year,  it  might  have  carried 
much  more  weight  with  both  Houses  of  Congress  than  the  unwieldy  collec- 
tion of  men  of  all  degrees  of  ability  and  all  kinds  of  views  who  appeared 
in  the  committee  rooms  of  Congress  last  session  on  the  important  water- 
power  bill  matter,  with  no  results  of  practical  utility.  And  the  water-power 
question  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  where  the  views  of  American  engineer 
societies  would  be  of  great  value  to  Congress  and  the  executive  departments. 
With  best  regards,  very  truly  yours, 

W.     H.     BlXBY. 

The  President. — Colonel  Thompson  in  a  very  few  words  has 
given  us,  I  think,  the, keynote  of  what  ought  to  be  our  philosophy. 
I  saw  today  on  a  band  wagon  going  up  and  down  Broadway  a 
phrase  that  also  struck  me,  and  I  am  going  to  combine  them  in 
a  slogan :  "All  for  America ;  America  for  all.  Pull  together, 
increase  production  and  decrease  consumption."   (Applause.) 

General  Bixby  also  made  a  very  ])ractical  suggestion,  viz.. 
let  us  have  an  engineering  council.  . 

Now,  for  a  small  society,  this  one  has  in  its  membership  a 
very  large  percentage  of  men,  I  mean  a  very  large  percentage 
in  comparison  with  the  population  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  that  of  the  City  of  New  York,  or  even  with  the  membership 
of  the  Engineers'  Club — this  Society,  I  say,  has  a  very  large 
percentage  of  its  membership  in  the  Naval  Consulting  Board. 
The  whole  membership  is  about  300,  of  whom  Mr.  Saunders  and 
Mr.  Addicks  numerically  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  one 
per  cent.,  which  I  repeat  is  a  large  percentage.  I  hoped  that 
Mr.  Saunders  would  be  with  us  to-night  to  give  us  one  of  his 
excellent  talks,  but  he  is  among  those  who  had  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington. However,  Mr.  Addicks  is  here  and  is  going  to  talk  to 
us.     I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Addicks. 

Mr.  Addicks. — Before  I  take  up  the  subject  the  President 
has  given  me,  I  want  to  respond  briefly  to  one  the  Secretary  gave 
me  in  a  letter  two  days  ago  in  which  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
practical  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  the  Society  could  be 
of  use  in  this  crisis. 
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Gen.  Bixby  has  anticipated  a  good  deal  of  what  I  wanted  to 
say,  but  perhaps  I  can  amplify  what  he  said.  Some  of  you 
remember  that  two  years  ago,  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition, 
societies  were  invited  to  hold  meetings  at  the  Exposition  and 
the  Presidents  were  invited  to  appear  around  with  a  silk  hat 
and  an  address  to  receive  a  bronze  medal  commemorating  that 
notable  event.  At  that  time  I  happened  to  represent  the  American 
Electro-chemical  Society  and  I  felt  greatly  honored,  but  when 
I  got  there  I  found  societies  meeting  all  over  the  grounds.  To 
my  amazement  they  had  a  printed  book  with  no  less  than  750 
American  societies  listed.  Now  I  suppose  every  one  of  those 
750  societies  of  embalmers,  plumbers,  druggists,  and  so  on,  in- 
cluding engineers,  has  telegraphed  and  written  to  the  President 
asking  what  it  can  do  and  offering  its  services. 

That  is  the  first  step.  The  situation  in  Washington  is  very 
diflficult.  They  haven't  really  been  prepared  for  any  such  aval- 
anche of  offers ;  they  haven't  the  duties  outlined ;  they  don't 
know  how  to  use  them,  and  yet.  as  Gen.  Bixby  stated,  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  is  properly  the  body  to  approach.  I  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Coffin  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  day 
before  yesterday,  asking  if  he  had  any  suggestions,  and  he  made 
this  reply: 

Have  your  telegram  and  have  no  very  new  suggestions  to  make.  The 
best  suggestion  I  can  give  you  is  that  the  normal  activities  of  the  engineers 
are  very  important  in  keeping  the  activities  of  the  country  going  in  a  proper 
and  successful  manner.  The  engineering  fraternity  can  probably  render 
great  service  in  special  ways,  but  until  these  ways  develop  I  would  suggest 
that  you  follow  your  normal  activities,  holding  yourself  in  readiness  for  any 
call  which  may  be  made  upon  you. 

Now,  that  reply  simply  shows  that  if  you  draw  up  a  letter 
oflFering  your  services  and  stating  who  you  are  and  send  it 
to  Washington  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  and  filed  away,  but  will 
not  be  acted  upon  for  some  time.  It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  our 
democratic  government  that  we  are  not  equipped  to  handle  such 
things  promptly. 

You  have  to  have  a  program  of  your  own  as  a  second  step. 
I  was  present  at  a  meeting  on  Saturday  of  the  various  artists  of 
New  York,  who  have  all  organized  what  they  call  the  American 
Camofleurs,  who  are  going  to  attempt  to  duplicate  the  work  that 
has  been  done  abroad  in  the  way  of  painting  so  as  to  conceal 
war  material  so  that  aeroplanes  can't  identify  guns.  etc.  They 
have  that  plan  all  worked  out,  but  they  had  as  yet  to  get  any 
authority  in  Washington  so  they  would  be  actively  used. 

It  seems  to  me  what  you  can  do  is  to  carry  out  what  the 
President  has  stated  in  his  last  proclamation.    You  will  remem- 
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ber  he  said  that  if  the  metal  industries  fail  the  work  of  the 
statesman  and  the  soldier  is  absolutely  worthless.  Now,  in  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  Mr.  Baruch,  in  charge  of  the  Raw 
Materials  Division,  has  already  organized  committees  in  various 
metals  but  their  membership  is  made  up  very  largely  of  the  men 
at  the  executive  head  of  these  companies  rather  than  of  engineers 
and  technical  men.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  possible  that  this 
Society,  made  up  as  it  is  of  men  at  the  very  head  of  the  profession, 
technically  might  be  able  to  co-operate  with  those  sub-committees 
in  doing  what  the  President  has  asked,  seeing  that  our  produc- 
tion is  kept  up,  increased  and  properly  placed. 

Writing  a  letter  to  Washington  won't  get  anywhere.  You 
have  got  to  go  to  Washington.  In  the  present  situation  there 
is  so  much  to  do  that  letters  will  not  receive  the  same  considera- 
tion that  a  visit  would.  If  you  determine  to-night  what  you  want 
to  do,  your  President  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  members 
should  go  personally  to  Washington  and  endeavor  to  see  Mr. 
Baruch  and  discuss  just  how  this  mission  could  be  accomplished. 

Now,  to  turn  to  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  matters,  we 
have  been  very  busy  since  this  crisis  developed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Board  has  been  constituted  a  Board  of  Inventions  for 
both  the  army  and  the  navy  and  also  for  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  All  suggestions  in  the  nature  of  an  invention  that  are 
turned  in  are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board  for  action  and  he  sends  them  to  the  chairman  of  the  proper 
committee  and  he  in  turn  to  some  individual  who  is  supposed  to 
give  it  attention. 

I  may  perhaps  tell  you  about  my  own  little  corner  in  that 
work,  which  is  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Special  Prob- 
lems. My  problems  are  matters  relating  to  submarine  defense ; 
that  is,  any  way  of  meeting  the  present  submarine  problem, 
defeating  a  submarine  or  detecting  a  submarine  and  annihilating 
it  after  detection.  Now,  we  have  always  realized  on  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board  that  we  are  not  there  because  we  are  such 
eminent  engineers,  but  only  as  representatives  of  the  engineering 
profession,  and  it  is  our  prime  duty  to  call  in  to  our  assistance 
the  men  who  really  can  help  us  in  the  new  problems.  In  en- 
deavoring to  do  that  with  this  problem  of  submarine  defense,  we 
found  it  rather  difficult  because  nobody  outside  of. the  service 
knows  anything  about  the  question.  Most  mining  engineers 
don't  know  a  submarine  when  they  see  one ;  probably  never  saw 
one.  The  way  we  went  about  it  in  the  first  place  was  to  call 
a  conference.  We  asked  each  member  of  the  Naval  Board  to 
nominate  not  over  ten  men  specially  qualified  in  physics,  the 
questions  of  light,  sound,  and  electricity,  and  from  that  rather 
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larger  list  which  the  Committee  on  Special  Problems  received 
there  were  a  great  many  names  struck  off  until  we  got  down 
to  35.  Those  35  men  were  invited  to  a  conference  on  March  3, 
here  in  New  York,  and  at  that  conference  we  had  a  number  of 
naval  officers,  headed  by  Admiral  Sims,  who,  as  you  know,  is 
now  in  London.  The  various  problems  were  outlined,  the  sub- 
jects divided  into  sections  and  questions  suggested.  The  naval 
officers  told  all  they  know  about  the  subject  and  answered  ques- 
tions in  general  from  the  visitors.  The  visitors  made  what 
suggestions  they  could  and  several  of  them  are  already  bearing 
fruit  in  most  unexpected  ways.  After  that  meeting  was  over, 
those  on  the  committee  sized  up  the  stenographic  report  and 
we  picked  out  the  members  who  really  seemed  to  be  best  avail- 
able for  the  work,  then  we  divided  the  subject.  We  took  the 
question  of  sound,  for  example,  detecting  a  submarine  by  hearing 
it  under  the  water,  by  microphone  or  similar  device.  That  has 
been  placed  under  the  guidance  of  one  member  of  the  committee. 
He  has  gathered  around  him  a  group  of  men  selected  from  those 
who  attended  that  conference.  We  have  at  a  point  which  has 
not  been  made  public  a  laboratory  which  is  already  built.  It 
is  equipped  with  apparatus  and  we  are  now  at  work. 

The  question  of  light  was  handed  to  another  member  of  the 
Board  on  our  committee,  and  all  questions  embodying  optical 
methods  of  detection  he  is  handling.  The  question  of  electric, 
magnetic  and  electro-magnetic  methods  was  given  to  a  third. 
He  has  gotten  a  group  around  him  and  work  is  actually  being 
done  with  submarines  and  at  several  college  laboratories  on 
suitable  instruments.  Nets,  the  defeat  of  a  torpedo,  and  so  on, 
were  similarly  distributed. 

Now.  the  practical  point  of  this  little  description  is  that  we 
want  ideas.  We  are  only  a  very  limited  group.  We  are  doing 
the  best  we  can  by  picking  out  the  men  in  the  country  we  think 
are  best  qualified  after  they  are  told  just  what  the  problem  is, 
but  that  isn't  enough.  We  want  ideas  from  every  man  who 
has  had  the  technical  training  to  understand^  hat  he  is  talking 
about.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of  our  ideas  come  from  fanatics. 
We  arc  simply  overwhelmed  with  people  who  have  fantastic 
ideas  of  hanging  nets  and  magnets  on  ships  to  stop  torpedoes. 

Now,  we  aren't  in  need  of  those  suggestions,  but  we  would 
like  anybody  who  isn't  in  that  class  to  send  us  ideas,  and  we 
shall  be  duly  grateful.  Now,  you  know  there  is  more  than  one 
way  of  being  a  colonel.  There  was  a  colored  man  down  South 
who  was  once  asked  why  there  were  .so  many  colonels  down 
there.  "Well."  he  said.  "I  don't  know.  Some  folks  is  appointed 
colonels  and  some  were  born  colonels  and  some  are  made  colo- 
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nels  by  being  kind  to  niggers.    Any  man  who  gives  me  a  dollar 
is  a  colonel  to  me  henceforth  and  forevermore." 

Now,  Major  Dwight  and  Captain  Godfrey  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  some  ways  of  becoming  colonels,  but  any  man  who  gives 
me  an  idea  is  a  colonel  to  me  "henceforth  and  forevermore."  and 
if  you  can  solve  this  problem  of  how  to  catch  the  submarine 
there  won't  be  anything  unlucky  about  our  being  the  thirteenth 
nation  to  enter  the  war.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — Mr.  Addicks  has  told  us  that  there  is  no 
use  in  writing  letters  to  Washington ;  that  we  have  got  to  go 
there ;  that  if  the  Society  wishes  to  communicate  any  message  to 
Washington,  its  President  ought  to  go  there.  Weil,  the  Presi- 
dent, without  knowing  of  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Addicks,  hap- 
pens to  be  going  to  Washington  at  midnight,  so  if  this  meeting 
has  any  message  to  communicate  there  he  can  take  it. 

We  are  curious  to  know  how  the  present  situation  looks 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  officer  in  the  regular  army.  A  few 
months  ago  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  made 
an  excursion  to  West  Point  and  there  met  Captain  Godfrey. 
It  was  my  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  go,  but  later  I  heard 
such  agreeable  things  about  the  visit  to  West  Point,  the  reception 
there,  the  sights  that  were  seen,  the  people  that  were  met,  and 
especially  Captain  Godfrey,  that  my  regret  has  been  increased. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  when  the  plans  for  this  meeting  were 
being  developed,  I  was  very  urgent  that  we  should  get  Captain 
Godfrey  to  come  down  and  talk  to  us,  which  he  kindly  consented 
to  do.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Captain 
Godfrey  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army. 

Captain  Godfrey. — Several  days  ago  I  received  a  telegram 
asking  me  to  come  here  to-night  as  the  guest  of  the  Mining  and 
Metal  Surgical  Society  of  America.  (laughter.,)  The  name 
that  the  Western  Union  has  given  your  Society  is,  after  all,  not 
so  very  inappropriate.  I  confess  that  I  accepted  your  invitation 
with  the  trepidation  that  one  feels  in  coming  to  an  operating 
room,  knowing  what  liberties  some  of  your  famous  surgeons 
had  taken  in  carving  up  the  earth,  and  amputating  its  veins  of 
ore;  but  I  needn't  have  had  any  such  fear,  after  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  many  of  you  at  West  Point.  Nothing  has  been  said 
to-night  except  in  a  very  happy  vein — a  happy  vein  and  yet  a 
serious  vein,  because  we  are  all  at  this  time  facing  the  task  of 
the  future  seriously  and  thoughtfully.  I  wish  to  speak  very 
simply  and  frankly  of  that. 

The  subject  suggested  to  me  was,  "Opportunities  for  Engi- 
neers to  Help  the  Nation."    This  is  a  most  appropriate  subject, 
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because  the  work  of  the  engineers  in  war  is  so  important,  so 
vital.  Warfare  to-day  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  engineer- 
ing operations ;  and  the  engineer  is  qualified,  not  only  by  his 
technical  knowledge,  but  by  his  experience  with  the  forces  of 
nature,  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  warfare.  To  you  engi- 
neers who  have  recognized  and  seized  so  many  of  these  oppor- 
tunities for  service,  I  speak  very  humbly.  There  is  very  little, 
perhaps,  that  I  can  add.  You  have  labored  for  sound  principles 
of  compulsory  service,  of  national  authority  over  engineer  troops, 
you  have  helped  to  found  and  recruit  the  Engineer  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  and  you  have  been  striving  to  prepare  yourselves 
for  positions  of  leadership  and  responsibility  in  handling  war 
problems — not  merely  problems  concerned  with  the  fighting  at 
the  front,  but  problems  of  organizing  the  whole  nation  for  war. 
The  individual  opportunities  are  numerous,  but  they  have  been 
well  covered  by  pamphlets,  by  magazine  articles  like  the  one 
Gen.  Bixby  referred  to,  and  it  is  needless  to  go  into  detail  here. 

There  are  one  or  two  principles  to  be  emphasized,  it  seems 
to  me.  First,  the  guiding  principle  that  every  man  should  seek 
some  task  that  he  has  expert  knowledge  of,  rather  than  tackling 
something  entirely  new.  And  then  one  other  idea  that  I  was 
reminded  of  by  Gen.  Bixby's  reference  to  the  qualifications  for 
private.  Don't  emulate  the  example  of  our  ex-Secretary  of 
State  and  oflFer  your  services  as  privates !  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  good  material.     (Laughter.) 

So  I  want  to  go  right  to  the  one  idea  that  comes  to  me 
forcibly,  one  suggestion  which  perhaps  is  new  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  presume  that,  as  soon  as  this  international  conference  has  been 
held  and  the  situation  has  cleared  up.  a  number  of  army  officers 
will  be  sent  to  France,  fifty  or  a  hundred,  to  study  the  conditions 
over  there,  to  find  out  what  has  been  done  and  pave  the  way  for 
our  more  active  participation.  It  has  been  very  difficult  in  the 
past  for  our  officers  to  get  over  there.  I  know  I  have  tried  to 
go  more  than  once,  but  now,  as  allies,  it  ought  to  be  easier,  and 
I  presume  that  will  be  done  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Now,  at  that  same  time  it  seems  to  me  there  should  go  a 
delegation  of  engineers.  They  should  be  specialists  in  problems 
of  transportation,  construction,  mining,  supply,  and  they  should 
in  a  similar  way  study  the  conditions  over  there  in  order  that 
we  can  best  solve  them ;  then  come  back  and  tell  us  the  best 
solutions  that  are  being  worked  out  there.  These  men  should 
be  familiar  with  military  needs,  they  should  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  army  officers  that  go  over.  The  members  of  the 
Engineers'  Reserve  Corps,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  particu- 
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larly  qualified,  from  their  knowledge  of  military  needs  that  they 
have  been  acquiring,  to  fill  positions  on  that  board. 

Now,  perhaps  this  isn't  new,  perhaps  this  has  all  been  con- 
sidered. There  is  a  certain  precedent  for  this  in  what,  I  under- 
stand, the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  has  done.  They 
have  drawn  up  some  specifications  for  standard  trucks  for  army 
use,  15^-ton  and  3-ton  trucks.  They  were  permitted  by  the 
Quartermaster  Department  to  take  up  that  problem,  and  I 
believe  their  committee  went  down  to  Mexico  and  studied  the 
actual  needs  on  the  ground,  and  drew  up  their  specifications  with 
these  in  mind.  Now,  that  same  thing  on  a  larger  scale,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  what  the  engineers  should  be  getting  ready  to  do  in 
France  just  as  soon  as  they  are  permitted,  and  I  can  think  of 
no  one  definite  service  that  the  national  engineering  societies 
might  co-operate  to  perform  than  that  one  thing;  so  I  offer  it 
as  a  suggestion. 

Of  course,  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  experts  whom 
these  international  conferees  will  bring  over,  but  how  much 
better  to  go  and  see  on  the  ground  for  ourselves !  I  was  reading 
the  other  day  an  article  in  the  International  Military  Digest 
(which  is  an  encyclopedia  of  military  information),  on  the  work 
of  the  mining  companies  of  engineers  at  the  front — the  British 
engineers.  It  told  me,  for  instance,  that  the  average  normal  size 
of  the  galleries  is  4  ft.  high  by  25^  ft.  wide ;  that  these  run  out 
some  400  ft. ;  the  average  rate  of  progress  is  about  12  ft.  a 
day ;  three  men  work  at  the  head  of  the  galleries,  one  excavating 
and  one  filling  the  sand-bags  and  one  resting;  that  the  charges 
used  run  up  to  13,000  lb.  These  are  all  very  interesting  bits 
of  information,  but  they  raise  at  once  a  host  of  other  questions 
which  we  can  only  answer  by  going  and  studying  the  problems 
on  the  ground.  Again,  last  night  I  was  talking  with  a  driver 
of  the  American  Ambulance  Service  who  had  lately  come  back 
from  Verdun,  and  who  tried  to  tell  me  of  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  the  "citadel"  was  organized.  This  rocky  hill  has  been 
tunneled  and  excavated  until  it  comprises  a  four-story  fortress, 
containing  hospitals,  barracks,  depots,  gun  emplacements,  all 
completely  protected  from  hostile  fire.  But  I  want  to  see  it,  and 
so  would  you! 

Incidentally,  this  same  principle  of  going  to  see  should  be 
carried  out  in  regard  to  our  military  training.  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  first  increment  of  troops  which  is  raised,  however  it  is 
raised,  as  soon  as  it  is  properly  organized  and  equipped  and  is 
given  the  rudiments  of  military  training,  and  as  soon  as  the 
transportation  facilities  shall  be  available,  should  be  transported 
to  France,  not  into  the  lines  but  to  a  spot  behind  the  lines,  and 
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there  be  given  intensive  training  in  modern  warfare,  under 
instructors  w^ho  are  coming  back  from  the  trenches  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  fighting.  I  believe  our  men  could  learn  two 
or  three  times  as  fast  as  they  could  in  some  concentration  camp 
here  at  home.  (Applause.)  I  believe  that  under  those  circum- 
stances our  men  could  learn  faster  than  the  drill  books  state  is 
possible.  There  is  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  soldier.  I'd  like  to 
go  more  into  detail,  but  it  is  outside  my  subject,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  this  spirit  is  perhaps  summed  up  in  four  words:  Loyalty 
and  Leadership,  Faith  and  Fight. 

This  is  a  day  of  great  opportunity,  not  only  for  the  individ- 
ual, but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  However  much  we  regret  the 
necessity  for  war,  we  must  recognize  that  there  is  therein  an  op- 
portunity for  great  good  to  the  Nation.  We  shall  suffer,  if  the 
war  lasts ;  we  shall  feel  it,  but  we  shall  grow. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  some  lines  from  a  poem 
of  Henley's  on  Peace  and  War.  It  is  one  I  read  long  ago  with 
admiration,  and  as  I  ran  across  it  again  the  other  day,  it  seemed 
to  me  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time: 

Into  a  land 

Storm-wrought,  a  place  of  quakes,  all  thunder-scarred. 

Helpless,   degraded,   desolate, 

Peace,  the  White  Angel,  comes. 

Her  eyes  are  as  mother's.     Her  good  hands 

Are  comforting,  and  helping;    her  good  voice 

Falls  on  the  heart,  as,  after  winter,  spring 

Falls  on  the  world,  and  there  is  no  more  pain. 

And,  in  her  influence,  hope  returns,  and  life. 

And  the  passion  of  endeavor :  so  that,  soon, 

The  idle  ports  are  insolent  with  keels ; 

The  stithies  roar,  and  the  mills  thrum 

With  energy  and  achievement ;  weald  and  wold 

Exult ;  the  cottage-garden  teems 

With  innocent  hues  and  odors;    boy  and  girl 

Mate    prosp'rously,    there    are    sweet    women    to    kiss ; 

There  are  good  women  to  breed.     In  a  golden  fog, 

A  large,    full-stomached  faith   in  kindliness 

All  over  the  world,  the  nation,  in  a  dream 

Of  money  and  love  and  sport,  hangs  at  the  paps 

Of  well-being,  and  so 

Goes   fattening,  mellowing,  dozing,  rotting  down 

Into  a  rich  deliquium  of  decay. 

Then,  if  the  Gods  be  good. 

Then  if  the  Gods  be  other  than  mischievous, 

Down  from  their  footstools,  down 

With  a  million-throated  shouting,  swoops  and  storms 

War,  the  Red  Angel,  the  Awakener, 

The  Shaker  of  Souls  and  Thrones;    and  at  her  heel 

Trail  grief,  and  ruin,  and  shame! 
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The  woman  weeps  her  man,  the  mother  her  son, 

The  tenderling  its  father.     In  wild  hours, 

A  people,  haggard  with  defeat. 

Asks  if  there  be  a  God ;   yet  sets  its  teeth. 

Faces  calamity,  and  goes  into  the  fire 

Another  than  it  was.     And  in  wild  hours 

A  people,  roaring  ripe 

With  victory,  rises,  menaces,  stands  renewed, 

Sheds  its  old  peddling  aims. 

Approves  its  virtue,  puts  behind  itself 

The  comfortable  dream,  and  goes. 

Armored  and  militant, 

New-pitched,  new-souled,  new-visioned,  up  the  steeps 

To  those  great  altitudes,  whereat  the  weak 

Live  not.    But  only  the  strong 

Have  leave  to  strive,  and  suflfer,  and  achieve. 

The  President. — Originally  there  was  just  one  kind  of  en- 
gineers. They  were  the  men  who  built  things  and  did  things. 
They  were  just  engineers.  There  were  no  mining  engineers,  hy- 
draulic engineers,  and  other  fine  distinctions.  The  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  specializing  was  in  the  division  between  military 
and  civil  engineers.  We,  who  belong  to  the  genus  of  civil  engi- 
neers, subsequently  specialized  in  many  directions.  I  am  sure 
that  Captain  Godfrey  has  a  particular  sympathy  for  us,  for  he 
began  by  being  a  civil  engineer  just  like  us,  and  later  changed 
into  a  military  engineer.  But,  is  it  not  rather  curious  that  at 
this  late  date,  after  our  previous  division  of  work,  we  are  all 
becoming  once  more  the  same  kind  of  engineers.  It  has  been 
manifest  since  this  great  war  began  that  above  everything  else 
it  is  an  engineer's  job.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  thought 
many  times  of  the  remarks  that  were  made  to  us  at  a  very  early 
date  by  Mr.  Finlay,  a  former  President,  to  the  effect  that  the 
winner  was  going  to  be  the  side  that  had  the  most  iron  and  steel, 
coal  and  the  other  things  that  engineers  produce.  Now,  in  this 
reunion  of  civil  and  military  engineers  we  are  getting  a  little 
mixed  up  about  some  things.  It  is  natural  that  this  should  hap- 
pen. For  example,  I  find  it  surprisingly  difficult  to  figure  out  in 
my  mind  when  I  telephone  to  a  very  old  and  very  good  friend  of 
mine,  whether  to  address  him  as  Mr.  Dwight  or  Major  Dwight. 
This  evening  I  am  going  to  call  him  as  Major  Dwight  and  he  is 
going  to  tell  us  something  about  the  first  reserve  engineer  regi- 
ment in  the  organization  of  which  he  is  playing  a  prominent 
part. 

Major  Dwight. — It  is  a  somewhat  new  role  in  which  I  appear 
before  you  this  evening,  and  perhaps  I  had  better  pass  it  off  by 
saying  that,  having  played  the  Miner  all  my  life,  I  have  decided 
in  my  declining  years  to  change  my  tune  and  try  playing  the 
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Major  for  a  while.  (Laughter.)  It  may  seem  something  like  a 
joke  to  you,  but,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  ghastly  sort  of  joke  when 
matters  in  this  country  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  old  chaps 
like  myself,  several  years  over  what  is  ordinarily  considered  the 
age  for  military  service,  should  find  any  need  to  get  in  and  qualify 
for  active  service  as  officers  in  the  army,  but  it  is  a  fact,  just  the 
same.  I  am  in  it  simply  because  I  began  before  some  others  to 
try  and  fit  myself  for  some  sort  of  military  service,  believing 
that  the  emergency  would  come  some  time  soon.  It  did  come, 
sooner  than  any  of  us  expected,  and  when  it  came.  I  was  told  I 
was  needed  because  of  the  woeful  lack  of  officers.  So,  even 
though  my  qualifications  may  have  only  a  relative  value,  it  is 
manifestly  my  opportunity  to  "do  my  bit". 

My  activities  in  this  direction  began  when  I  received  an 
appointment  to  a  committee  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
created  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Engineer  Officers* 
Reserve  Corps.  As  a  member  of  that  committee.  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Drinker  of  Lehigh  L'niversity.  and  of  participating  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  so-called  joint  committee  of  the  five  national 
engineering  societies  that  promoted  this  movement,  viz..  the 
Civil.  Mining,  Mechanical.  Electrical  and  Consulting  Engineers. 
This  joint  committee  induced  Congress  to  enact  the  legislation 
which  made  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  a  definite  fact. 

When  the  idea  was  first  proposed,  it  was  more  or  less  vague. 
We  thought  that  we  could  form  a  great  body  of  engineers  rep- 
resenting the  technical  talent  of  the  country-,  subject  to  call  by 
the  nation,  each  man  to  perform  that  particular  service  which 
he  could  best  do  with  his  special  training  and  experience.  Our 
suggestion  was  accepted  by  Congress  and  a  provision  was  in- 
serted in  the  National  Defense  Act.  of  June  3.  1916.  whereby  an 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  was  authorized,  which  included  engi- 
neers. The  committee  then  started  a  campaign  to  awaken  in- 
terest among  the  member?  of  the  engineering  profession  to 
enroll  in  one  or  another  of  the  technical  sections  of  the  Reser\'e 
Corps,  which  has  use  for  engineering  talent,  engineers,  ordnance, 
signal  and  quartermaster's  corps.  As  mining  engineers  might 
find  useful  places  in  all  of  these  corps,  I  intersiewed  the  heads 
of  all  these  departments  in  Washington  who  might  use  engineers. 
All  claimed  that  they  would  have  great  use  for  many  engineers 
in  time  of  war  and  that  engineers  were  ver>-  handy  people  to 
have  around,  but  when  I  pressed  them  a  little  to  find  how  many 
they  might  have  use  for.  I  found  that  their  ideas  fell  far  short 
of  our  conception.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  was  the  only  one 
who  seemed   to  realize  fully  what  the  civilian   engineers  could 
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do  for  him,  but  the  Corps  of  Engineers  deals  mostly  with  prob- 
lems relating  to  what  are  commonly  called  civil  engineering 
with  only  limited  scope  for  the  miners,  metallurgists,  industrial 
chemists,  of  whom  there  were  many  anxious  to  find  a  place  to 
serve  the  country.  So  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  some  of  us 
were  able  to  make,  to  find  a  suitable  opening  for  large  numbers 
of  our  mining  engineers,  it  proved  largely  barren  of  results. 
The  net  result  of  our  effort  has  been  to  secure  many  enrollments 
in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Corps  mostly  from  among  the  civil 
and  electrical  engineers.  A  few  of  our  mining  men  have  enrolled 
but  they  are  few  in  comparison  with  those  from  the  other 
societies.  When  I  was  in  Washington,  ten  days  ago,  I  learned 
that  700  engineers  had  been  already  commissioned  or  had  been 
passed  for  commission,  2,500  were  on  the  waiting  list  for  exami- 
nation, and  applications  were  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a 
month  and  constantly  increasing  day  by  day. 

The  advice  given  us  this  evening  by  Mr.  Addicks  strikes 
me  as  pertinent  and  good.  The  great  problem  for  the  civilian 
in  the  present  emergency  is  how  he  can  hitch  onto  the  Govern- 
mental activities.  We  are  appalled  at  the  seemingly  intentional 
delay  and  inefficiency.  We  naturally  look  at  things  in  a  practical, 
businesslike  way,  and  are  impatient  with  Government  methods, 
but  which  are,  after  all,  frequently  necessary  in  such  a  large 
organization  which  has  to  place  around  itself  all  kinds  of  safety 
devices.  We  are  rather  prone  to  blame  the  officials,  but  they  have 
to  stand  by  their  orders.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the 
Government  officials  are  hampered,  I  will  tell  you  of  one  diffi- 
culty we  encountered.  General  Black,  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
was  extremely  anxious  to  fit  his  plans  in  every  way  to  the  prac- 
tical ideas  and  requirements  of  the  civilian  engineers  who  were 
seeking  to  enter  the  service,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  make 
concessions  to  meet  our  views,  provided  he  could  do  so  without 
transgressing  any  of  the  rules  of  the  service.  For  instance. 
in  order  to  hasten  the  matter  of  enrollment  of  the  engineers 
he  wanted  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  reserve  officers  first  ap- 
pointed to  act  on  boards  of  examination  to  help  the  regular  army 
officers  in  the  very  arduous  work  of  sifting  the  applications  and 
deciding  on  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  commissions. 
While  that  was  apparently  allowable  under  the  law,  in  fact  spe- 
cifically called  for,  yet  there  was  no  allowance  made  for  paying 
reserve  officers  on  such  duty.  Of  course  we  didn't  want  any 
pay,  so  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  and  at  the 
request  of  General  Black  names  were  actually  proposed  of  engi- 
neers of  character  and  high  standing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  act  on  such  boards.     Among  the  mining  engineers 
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some  30  or  40  were  chosen  and  the  other  societies  likewise  pro- 
posed members  of  their  societies  until  a  great  number  of  high- 
class  representative  engineers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
were  ready  to  come  in  and  do  this  work.  Suddenly  it  developed 
that  there  was  an  old  law  on  the  statute  books  which  required 
that  the  Government  refuse  to  accept  gratuitous  service  of  any 
kind.  They  couldn't  pay  us  and  they  couldn't  use  us  without  pay. 
In  consequence  the  plan  had  to  be  dropped  entirely  and  the  real 
help  which  could  have  been  rendered  by  men  of  the  highest 
standing  in  our  profession  all  over  the  country  was  nullified. 
The  overworked  army  officers  have  had  to  do  it  all  themselves 
in  odd  hours,  and  do  the  best  they  could.  It  is  a  wonder  they 
have  put  through  the  700  which  they  have. 

Now  the  work  of  the  organization  of  the  Engineer  Officers' 
Reser\'e  Corps  having  been  practically  consummated,  these  com- 
mittees of  the  societies  have  felt  that  their  work  was  practically 
done  and  quite  recently  the  societies  have  taken  common  action 
and  decided  to  change  the  scope  of  those  committees  and  call 
them  Committees  of  National  Defense,  so  that  the  societies  may 
still  have  a  convenient  means  for  handling  any  questions  of 
that  kind  which   may  come   up  in   future. 

The  next  point  the  Chairman  has  asked  me  to  speak  of  is 
the  matter  of  an  engineer  regiment  which  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion is  now  in  existence  on  paper.  All  of  you  perhaps 
know  of  the  activities  of  a  committee  here  in  New  York.  It 
was  originally  called  the  Military  Lectures  Committee  and  was 
sort  of  a  self-appointed  committee  of  engineers  interested  in 
national  preparedness.  They  simply  got  together  and  started 
a  course  of  military  lectures.  Some  of  the  local  engineer  officers, 
Captain  I.  M.  Robins  and  others,  agreed  to  g^ve  these  military 
lectures  to  civilians.  The  first  lecture' saw  the  great  auditorium 
of  the  Engineering  Society  building  filled  to  overflowing.  They 
had  to  open  up  an  overflow  meeting  for  500  upstairs,  and  500 
others  were  turned  away  from  the  door.  That  indicated  the  wide 
interest  in  military  subjects  among  the  engineers  of  New  York 
and  the  result  was  that  they  had  to  organize  three  parallel  lec- 
ture courses,  giving  the  same  lecture  three  times  to  diflterent 
audiences.  Out  of  the  same  interest  developed  a  training  bat- 
talion of  engineers  who  wanted  to  learn  the  practical  military 
drill.  Many  of  these  men  afterwards  went  to  Plattsburg  and 
qualified  as  reserve  officers.  The  next  thing  that  occurred  was 
the  organization  of  the  engineers'  division  of  the  great  prepared- 
ness parade  in  May.  1916.  in  which  7.500  engineers  marched 
together  under  the  one  standard,  not  civil  engineers  or  mining 
engineers    hut    just    cfujmccrs.      Tiiat    event    brought    all    the    en- 
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gineers  under  one  standard,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  had 
a  far  reaching  effect  and  may  have  been  the  last  argument  that 
brought  the  civil  engineers  into  the  association  here  in  the 
United  Engineering  Building.  It  certainly  was  an  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  solidarity  of  the  engineering  profession. 

The  military  engineering  committee  has  always  been  in- 
terested in  promoting  any  local  activity  along  the  line  of  na- 
tional preparedness.  We  have  carefully  avoided  assuming  any 
national  jurisdiction,  but  when  a  short  time  ago  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  decided  that  he  would  like  to  form  a  volunteer  engi- 
aeer  regiment  in  this  vicinity,  he  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel 
McKinistry,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Colonel  of  that 
regiment,  which  is  to  be  called  the  First  Reserve  Engineers. 
Most  of  the  other  officers  have  been  or  are  to  be  selected  from 
the  list  of  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  including  the 
two  majors  and  a  few  of  the  captains,  and  that  regiment  is  all 
r«ady  to  be  recruited  just  the  moment  that  Congress  will  decide 
how  they  are  going  to  organize  it.  It  is  an  example,  however, 
of  having  everything:  ready  to  go  right  in,  and  yet  one  can't 
do  it.  Nobody  in  Washington  can  yet  tell  us  whether  we  are 
going  in  as  volunteers,  as  a  unit  of  the  regular  army  formed 
around  the  nucleus  of  an  engineering  company,  or  what!  We 
simply  can't  do  anything,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  military 
engineering  committee  has  voted  us  a  credit  of  $5,000  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  recruiting  and  all  the  little  things  that  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  to  make  such  a  thing  a  success.  Public  spirited 
citizens  have  given  us  all  kinds  of  facilities.  Mr.  Lieb,  of  the 
New  York  Edison,  has  placed  that  company's  office  in  the 
engineering  building  at  our  disposal,  giving  us  the  services  of 
his  clerks  and  stenographers.  We  have  engaged  a  permanent 
office  manager;  we  have  the  use  of  the  New  York  Edison  pub- 
licity agent  to  help  us  in  preparing  the  publicity  campaign  when 
we  are  ready  to  get  recruits ;  a  great  empty  dry-goods  building 
at  13th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  the  Rhinelander  Estate,  absolutely  free  of  charge,  as  long 
as  we  want  to  use  it  as  a  recruiting  depot ;  some  of  the  organi- 
zations at  Columbia  University  have  offered  to  take  charg-e  of 
our  commissary  so  that  we  can  feed  our  recruits  there  without 
having  to  take  them  out  to  cheap  restaurants ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Grace 
has  placed  at  our  disposal  a  splendid  farm  on  Long  Island,  an 
ideal  camp  site,  for  a  one-dollar  rent  as  long  as  we  want  to  use 
it  as  a  place  to  mobilize  and  train  our  engineering  regiment.  In 
short,  everybody  is  ready  to  give  us  everything  we  ask,  and  yet 
we  can't  do  a  thing!  We  are  just  hanging  around,  not  knowing 
whether  to  hang  on  or  let  go,  so  you  see.  gentlemen,  you  shouldn't 
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be  discouraged  if  you  can't  find  a  way  to  catch  on  with  a  less 
definite  proposition. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  regiment,  there  is  one  thing  that 
you  can  do,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  disposed  to  do  it :  We 
want  first-class  men  for  the  enlisted  men's  positions.  We  want 
craftsmen  of  all  kinds,  we  want  timbermen  and  mechanics  and 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths  and  concrete  men  and  railroad  men. 
We  also  want  some  good  miners  and  that  is  the  way  that  some 
of  you  here  can  help  us.  The  opportunities  of  an  engineering 
regiment  are  ver\'  much  better,  both  as  to  pay  and  opportunities, 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  service.  There  is  a  grade  called 
Master  Engineer  which  really  ranks  above  that  of  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  It  takes  in  men  like  draftsmen,  superintendents 
of  construction,  men  of  that  kind,  who  often  have  to  be  called 
upon  to  perform  duties  of  officers  and  are  considered  eligible 
for  promotion  to  officers'  positions,  so  it  is  a  very  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  men  who  want  to  get  into  that  line  of  the  service. 

When  the  word  comes  for  us  to  go  ahead  with  the  regiment, 
I  hope  every  man  in  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  will 
help  the  good  cause,  because  as  a  member  of  the  Society  and 
in  command  of  one  of  the  battallions  in  that  regiment,  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  moral  support  of  my  own  Society.  In  no  other 
way  could  it  be  more  elTective  than  by  helping  us  get  first- 
class  men. 

I  realize  that  as  a  rookie  major,  I  have  much  to  learn  and 
some  pretty  hard  problems  ahead.  I  would  have  been  better 
pleased  to  start  learning  at  the  other  end.  It  is  a  great  deal 
easier  to  learn  things  from  the  bottom  up  than  it  is  from  the 
top  down,  but  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  has 
a  motto  which  they  have  honorably  borne  for  many  years  and 
in  facing  the  problem  that  confronts  me,  I  confess  that  that 
motto  has  helped  me.  That  motto  is  Essayons,  "Let  us  try»" 
and,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  try.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — I  am  glad  that  this  meeting  has  given  such 
great  applause  to  Major  Dwight's  account  of  the  first  reserve 
engineer  regiment.  This  is  one  of  the  regiments  which  this 
Society,  which  all  engineers,  will  look  upon  peculiarly  as  their 
own.  We  hope  that  the  New  York  regiment,  the  San  Francisco 
regiment,  and  the  other  seven  regiments  of  this  corps  will  do  all 
the  things  that  Major  Dwight  foresees.  I  will  now  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  our  Philadelphia 
and  San  Francisco  sections,  which  immediately  preceded  this 
meeting. 
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The  Secretary. — The  recommendations  of  the  San  Francisco 
section  are  as  follows : 

First.  That  all  members  encourage  employees,  skilled  artisans,  to  enlist 
in  the  Engineers  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Second.  That  the  Society  send  one  or  more  well  qualified  and  properly 
accredited  mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  to  visit  the  allied  countries 
in  Europe  and  study  the  activities  of  specialists  in  our  profession  with  a 
view  to  advising  the  Government  and  the  Society  wherein  our  efforts  can 
be  of  greatest  assistance  to  the  nation  in  this  crisis ;  these  men  should 
preferably  be  selected  from  volunteers  after  canvass  of  the  Society. 

Third.  That  every  member  seriously  consider  his  peculiar  fitness  for 
special  investigative  work  and,  acting  in  co-operation  with  State  authorities, 
intensively  develop  our  mineral  resources. 

Fourth.  That  the  members  of  the  Society  individually  urge  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  support  the  recent  resolution  of  the  United  Engi- 
neering Societies.  (For  these  resolutions,  see  minutes  of  San  Francisco 
section  on  a  later  page.) 

The  Philadelphia  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

RESOLVED,  That  the  following  suggestions  be  presented  to  the  Society 
at  its  meeting  in  New  York,  on  April  19,  1917. 

1.  If  the  Government  decides  that  conscription  is  necessary,  it  should 
be  selective  as  to  occupation. 

2.  To  insure  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  our  national  resources  and 
to  prevent  shortage  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials  required  by  our  industries 
which  are  relied  upon  by  the  nation  in  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  its 
army  and  navy,  the  Society  should  advocate  the  classification  for  industrial 
mobilization  of  those  trained  and  experienced  in  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  mineral  and  metallurgical  products. 

3.  That  in  cases  where  private  operation  cannot  produce  sufficient 
mineral  products,  the  Government  .should  take  means  to  stimulate  production 
by  those  already  engaged  in  it,  or  if  necessary  by  a  Government  organization. 

4.  That  the  Society  may  usefully  serve  the  nation  by  suggesting  the 
several  fields  of  activity  in  which  engineers,  metallurgists,  chemists,  geolo- 
gists, mine  managers,  etc.,  may  be  most  usefully  employed  in  times  of 
national  stress. 

5.  That  the  Society  may  usefully  direct  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  particular  mineral  products  of  which  the  supply  is  deficient,  or  of 
which  the  known  reserves  are  uncertain,  or  of  which  the  cost  is  inordinately 
high,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  develop  additional  deposits,  to  increase  the 
output,  to  decrease  the  cost  and  to  increase  the  known  reserves. 

The  President. — ^Can  anyone  present  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
resolution  of  the  United  Engineering-  Societies  to  which  the 
Sart   Francisco   section   refers. 

Major  Dwight. — I  can  indicate,  in  a  general  way.  the  gist 
of  those  resolutions.  It  was  to  urge  upon  Congress  and  the 
President  that  the  engineer  regiments  which  are  urgently  needed 
should  be  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  is.  under  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army.  There 
are  many  nondescript  military  organizations  in   various   parts 
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of  the  country  that  are  seeking  to  transform  themselves  into 
engineer  companies  or  regiments  without  regard  to  engineering 
ability  in  its  personnel.  I  am  sure  this  tendency  would  not  be 
approved  by  members  of  our  own  profession.  There  is  a  case 
in  point  at  the  present  moment;  a  certain  military  organization 
in  Xew  England,  which  had  existed  for  many  years  as  a  purely 
social  organization,  has  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  transform 
itself  into  an  engineer  regiment.  Such  a  thing  would  be  absurd, 
of  course,  and  the  resolutions  referred  to  were  intended  to  sup- 
port the  effort  of  the  War  Department  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  the  engineer  regiments. 

I  told  you  of  the  great  number  of  reserve  officers  who  have 
volunteered  to  go  into  this  service  from  civil  life  and  those 
presumably  represent  the  best  men  who  are  willing  to  go.  At 
least,  they  are  the  ones  who  have  first  come  forward.  They 
have  been  personally  examined,  their  engineering  records  and 
moral  qualifications  have  been  looked  into  and  they  have  had 
to  pass  a  strict  physical  examination.  ^lany  of  them  have  sub- 
jected themselves  to  military  training  wherever  they  could  get 
it.  It  is  only  fair,  I  think,  that  the  members  of  our  engineering 
societies  should  warmly  support  the  principle  that  these  men 
should  be  used  to  officer  their  engineering  regiments  so  far  as 
they  are  acceptable  and  may  be  needed  to  supplement  the  small 
quota  of  regular  officers  available.  The  gist  of  the  resolution 
recently  passed  by  the  military  engineering  committee  of  New 
York  was  that  the  engineer  regiments  should  be  officered  by 
engineers. 

The  President. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  this  afternoon, 
several  resolutions  were  considered,  which  are  going  to  be  intro- 
duced this  evening  with  the  approval  of  the  Council.  Owing 
to  the  shortness  of  time,  the  Council  was  unable  to  consider 
the  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  resolutions  with  a  view  to 
general  co-ordination  of  all.  but  it  approved  their  purposes.  The 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  resolutions  may.  however,  be 
offered  in  this  meeting  along  with  those  that  are  proposed  by 
the  Council.  The  resolutions  to  be  offered  by  the  Council  con- 
sisted in  the  first  place  of  one  general  resolution,  stating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Society,  declaring  its  loyalty  and  offering  its  services. 
These  declarations  were  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  we  want  the 
Society  to  be  on  record.  Several  other  resolutions  to  be  intro- 
duced comprise  specific  suggestions.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary 
first  to  read  the  general  resolutions  that  were  offered  by  the 
Council. 

The  Secretary: 

WHF.KFAS.    Tin-    L'iiitc<l    States   of    America  is   now   at   war  with   the 
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Imperial  German  Government  in  defense  of  its  rights,  fighting  in  common 
with  the  Allies  of  Europe  for  the  cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  world, 

And,  whereas,  in  this  great  struggle  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  every 
American  to  aid  his  country;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America, 
an  organization  of  engineers  possessing  special  knowledge  of  and  experience 
in  the  arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  offers  its  services  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  whatever  may  be  asked  of  it. 

That  the  war  should  be  carried  on  to  an  end  that  should  be  nothing  less 
than  peace   with  victory. 

That  no  honorable  resource  whatever  at  the  command  of  the  United 
States  should  be  overlooked  or  left  unused,  and  that  every  such  resource 
should  be  brought  into  effect  in  the  quickest  time,  in  the  largest  measure 
and  in  the  most  positive  fashion  of  which  we  are  capable. 

That  every  assistance  in  our  power  should  be  freely  tendered  and  fully 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  group  of  nations  now  engaged  at  war  with 
Germany,  known  as  The  Allies,  and  of  whom  for  the  time  and  purpose  of 
the  war  the  United  States  should  become  one. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  and  to  the  Advisory  Council  of 
National  Defense.* 

Major  Dwight. — Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  have  the  honor  to 
second  these  resolutions.  I  think  they  are  comprehensive  and 
very  suitable  to  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Dorr. — I  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  officials 
who  are  specified.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress are  the  men  who  need  to  be  reached  by  these  resolutions. 
I  suppose  they  receive  a  large  number  of  them,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  effect  they  have,  but  each  resolution  should  have  a 
certain  effect. 

The  President. — The  Council  accepts  Mr.  Dorr's  amendment. 
I  will  ask  you  to  take  action  on  these  resolutions  by  standing 
vote.  (The  resolutions,  as  amended,  were  carried  unanimously 
by  rising  vote.) 

The  President. — I  will  now  ask  the  Secretary  to  introduce 
the  specific  resolutions  that  have  been  approved  by  the  Council. 
Let  it  be  understood  that,  following  them,  any  member  here 
may  introduce  the  resolutions  that  have  already  been  adopted 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  sections.  Those  resolu- 
tions seem  to  me  to  be  admirable.  One  thing  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco resolutions,  namely,  recommendation  that  the  Society  send 
a  commissioner  abroad  to  study  things  there,  appeals  to  me 
especially  as  being  a  very  tangible  suggestion.  I  do  not  know 
at  present  just  how  we  should  be  able  to  carry  it  out.  It  would 
*  The  resolutions  printed  in  Bulletin  107.  page  60.  were  rearranged  and 
edited  by  the  Secretary,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  by  the  meeting. 
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manifestly  involve  some .  financial  and  other  considerations,  but 
I  feel  sure  that  we  should  find  a  way.  The  Secretary  will 
please  read  the  resolutions. 

The  Secretary: 

WHEREAS,  The  United  States  Government  may  require  mining  and 
metallurgical  engineers  who  are  especially  qualified  to  do  certain  work,  and 
whereas,  each  mining  and  metallurgical  company  can  probably  spare  one  or 
more  to  the  Government  without  interfering  with  their  successful  operation; 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  on  appeal  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  for  engineers  especially  qualified  to  do 
certain  work,  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Society  immediately  forward  copies  of 
such  appeal  to  its  entire  membership,  with  the  request  that  operators  try 
and  arrange  to  furnish  one  or  more  such  men  from  their  staff. 

WHEREAS,  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
increase  the  output  and  conserve  food  supplies,  and  whereas  one  of  our 
members,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  has  been  appointed  food  administrator  for 
the    United    States    Government ;    therefore    be    it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America  send  a  circular  letter  to  its  membership,  requesting  that 
mining  and  metallurgical  companies  immediately  establish  a  farm  department 
at  their  works,  wherever  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  growing  sufficient 
farm  products  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  its  employees  and  people  residing 
within  the  district. 

WHEREAS,  Home  Defense  Societies,  comprising  older  men,  have  been 
organized  throughout  the  country  and  sub-committees  appointed  for  organiz- 
ing red  cross  workers,  gun  clubs,  military  drilling,  truck  gardens,  and  for 
many  other  objects  of  local  interest,  and  whereas  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  U.  S.  Government  to  withdraw  the  militia  at  present  protecting  railroads, 
water  supplies,  etc. ;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Society  fully  endorse  local  Home  Defense  organ- 
izations and  request  that  its  membership  join  such  local  organizations  to 
prepare  themselves  to  relieve  the  militia  stationed  in  such  districts,  if 
necessary. 

WHEREIAS,  It  is  necessary  that  the  nation  be  properly  prepared  for 
military  duty  to  avoid  useless  slaughtering  of  our  militia :  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society 
of  America  believe  that  compulsory  universal  military  training  should  be  at 
once  instituted  and  that  adequate,  complete,  and  immediate  preparedness 
should  be  provided. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolutions 
that  were  offered  by  the  Council ;  these  resolutions  are  before 
you  for  discussion  and  it  will  be  at  your  pleasure  whether  they 
are  acted  upon  severally  or  en  bloc.  The  same  applies  to  any 
action  you  may  see  fit  to  take  in  respect  to  the  San  Francisco 
and  Philadelphia  resolutions. 

I  think  that  the  resolutions  that  were  offered  by  the  Council 
and  those  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  and  San 
Francisco  sections,  which  may  be  introduced  in   this  meeting, 
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overlap  each  other  but  little.  The  San  Francisco  and  Philadel- 
phia resolutions  may  be  considered  as  preliminary  to  those  of  the 
Council.  Possibly  there  is  a  conflict  in  the  Philadelphia  reso- 
lutions respecting  selective  conscription  and  the  Council 
resolution  respecting  universal  service,  "but  such  conflict, 
if  it  exists,  can  easily  be  cured.  I  think  the  progress  of  this 
meeting  will  be  facilitated  by  considering  all  of  these  resolutions 
en  bloc.  However,  it  is,  of  course,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting 
as  to  how  it  shall  act. 

Mr.  Knox. — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  all  the  resolutions 
be  adopted  as  read.     (Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Liddell.) 

The  President. — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  adopted  as  read.  Before  putting  the  question,  however, 
I  desire  to  ask  whether  all  members  here  present  consider  that 
there  is  no  conflict  between  the  resolutions  on  universal  service 
and  selective  conscription. 

Mr.  Thomson. — I  don't  think  they  conflict  at  all.  Any 
government,  after  the  British  government's  experience,  should 
bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Parker. — I  would  suggest  that  universal  military  service 
and  universal  military  training  are  two  different  things.  I 
believe  the  Council  resolution  recommends  universal  military 
training.  ' 

The  President. — I  desired  to  make  sure  that  the  meeting  was 
not  going  to  do  something  that  it  did  not  intend  to.  It  now 
seems  clear  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  on  these  points. 
Mr.  Knox  has  moved  that  the  resolutions  offered  by  the  Council 
and  those  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  and  the  San  Francisco 
section  be  adopted  by  the  Society  as  read. 

(After  a  discussion  by  Messrs.  Chance  and  Fairchild,  the 
Secretary  again  read  the  resolutions  of  the  San  Francisco  section. 
Mr.  Chance  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
Council  by  inserting  after  the  word  "training"  the  words  "and 
service.") 

Mr.  Deacon. — I  would  suggest  that  the  Secretary  be  author- 
ized to  rearrange  the  resolutions  and  to  edit  them  as  to  word- 
ing, as  seems  needful.  (This  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr.' 
Knox.) 

The  President. — It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  these  resolutions.  The  Council  offered  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  universal   training,   which   has  now  been   changed   to 
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read  "universal  military  training  and  service."  The  Philadelphia 
section  has  offered  a  resolution  in  favor  of  selective  conscription 
and  the  discussion  has  made  it  clear  that  these  thoughts  do  not 
conflict.  I  will  put  the  question  on  Mr.  Knox's  motion,  with  the 
several  amendments  that  he  has  accepted,  his  motion  being  for 
the  adoption  of  all  the  resolutions  that  have  been  read  by  the 
Secretary  and  have  been  amended.     (The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  President. — This  meeting  is  now  open  for  general  dis- 
cussion ;  the  hour  is  still  early,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  Barbour. — I  have  two  specific  suggestions  I  wish  to 
make  to-night  as  to  what  we  can  do.  One  of  them  has  had  the 
steam  taken  out  of  it  a  little  by  the  resolutions,  but  I  will  tell 
this  story  about  recruiting  in  this  city  which  should  have  weight 
with  those  who  favor  the  volunteer  system  and  are  doubtful 
as  to  the  need  of  universal  conscription. 

I  presume  all  of  you  know  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  22nd  Regiment  of  Engineers,  New  York  National 
Guard.  A\'e  have  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most  attractive 
units  in  the  New  York  Guard.  We  have  an  armory  that  cost 
about  a  million  dollars,  we  have  a  hundred-yard  rifle  range,  a 
swimming  pool,  billiard  and  pool  room,  gymnasium ;  each  com- 
pany has  a  room  of  its  own.  nicely  carpeted,  furnished  with 
bronze  statues  and  a  piano.  If  there  were  any  attraction  to  vol- 
unteer to  that  service  it  would  seem  as  if  the  22nd  Regiment 
ought  to  have  no  trouble  in  recruiting.  If  you  go  up  there  any 
one  of  three  nights  during  the  week  when  we  are  there  you  will 
find  doctors  with  their  coats  off.  examining  a  long  string  of 
naked  men.  and  the  recruiting  business  seems  to  be  doing  fine, 
and  when  you  learn  that  they  recruited  126  men  in  two  weeks, 
it  still  looks  good.  That,  however,  is  only  10  per  cent,  of  our 
strength,  in  two  weeks,  which  means  that  to  double  our  strength 
would  take  five  months.  Now,  the  National  Guard  in  this  coun- 
try numbers  about  150.000,  and  going  at  that  same  rate — and 
recruiting  outside  of  New  York  City  isn't  nearly  so  rapid  as 
it  is  here — it  would  take  five  months  to  double  the  strength 
of  the  National  Guard ;  that  seems  to  me  a  very  striking  argu- 
ment against  the  voluntary  system  and  in  favor  of  universal 
conscription. 

There  is  one  other  specific  recommendation  that  I  wish  to 
make.  In  a  way  it  is  a  very  humble  one.  The  oflFicial  publica- 
tion of  the  Engineer  Corps  is  the  Engineering  Field  Manual.  It 
is  a  handbook  much  on  the  order  of  Kent  and  Trautwine.  but 
especially  for  the  military  engineer,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  better 
handbook  for  the  minintr  engineer  than  any  other  one  in  existence 
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at  the  present  time.  It  is  divided  into  six  sections.  The  first 
one  is  Reconnaissance,  which  deals  with  map-making  and  such 
general  reconnaissance  as  an  engineer  makes  when  he  goes  into 
a  mining  camp  to  investigate  a  mining  problem.  The  next 
section  is  Bridges,  which  I  will  admit  is  more  of  a  civil  engineer- 
ing nature,  except  that  the  civil  engineer  is  more  particularly 
concerned  with  steel  and  frame  structures.  Many  mining  engi- 
neers, if  not  all,  some  time  during  their  careers  are  called  upon 
to  bridge  streams  or  cafions  or  arroyos,  and  those  bridges  which 
they  put  up  will  more  nearly  resemble  military  bridges  than 
those  which  the  civil  engineers  have  made.  I  am  not  saying  this 
as  a  reflection  on  civil  engineers,  but  to  point  out  how  useful 
this  book  is  to  mining  engineers  and  how  the  work  of  mining 
engineering  fits  him  for  military  engineering. 

The  next  section  is  Roads.  Hauling  heavy  mining  and 
milling  machinery  is  naturally  comparable  with  hauling  heavy 
artillery  and  munition  and  combat  wagons.  The  next  section 
is  Railroads.  Perhaps  a  mining  engineer  generally  does  not 
have  so  much  to  do  with  railroads,  but  he  is  not  entirely  un- 
familiar with  them.  The  fifth  section  is  Field  Fortifications. 
Field  fortifications,  as  dealt  with  here,  means  trench  work 
and  demolitions,  and  trench  work,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to- 
night, includes  underground  mining  and  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  military  engineer's  duty.  The  handling  of  explosives 
is  another  extremely  important  feature,  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
nobody  in  the  world  who  knows  more  about  handling  or  using 
explosives  than  the  mining  engineer.  The  sixth  section  is  Animal 
Transportation.  There  is  material  in  that  book  which  will 
help  any  man  who  has  any  pack  outfit  to  saddle  up  or  who  has 
any  long  saddle  trip  to  make. 

Besides  there  are  many  interesting  points  in  this  book.  One 
of  them  is  in  regard  to  the  compass.  I  presume  you  all  know 
how  to  take  compass  positions  with  a  watch,  but  perhaps  you  all 
do  not  know  how  to  tell  time  with  a  compass.  This  trick 
is  in  this  book,  which  I  believe  every  mining  engineer  should 
have. 

I  think  every  one  here  can  do  a  great  service  by  sending 
this  book — one  or  more  copies — to  the  superintendents  of  the 
mines  which  he  is  guiding,  for  their  use  with  the  men  at  the 
mine.  One  of  the  resolutions  has  suggested  the  encouragement 
of  enlisting  of  these  men  at  the  mines.  It  has  also  been  ad- 
vised that  men  be  not  too  hasty  in  enlisting  in  the  wrong  unit. 
They  can  begin  training  in  engineering  work  immediately.  This 
book  will  greatly  guide  them. 

Through  channels,  which  ethics  perhaps  prevent  me  from 
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mentioning,  I  hope  you  will  all  have  placed  in  your  hands  soon 
a  description  of  barbed  wire  entanglements.  They  are  being 
used  at  the  front  and  specific  directions  have  been  issued  for  their 
rapid  erection.  I  have  seen  these  tried  out  and  they  are  most 
interesting  trials.  They  could  be  perfomed  by  small  squads  of 
men  at  the  various  mines,  and  as  a  starter  for  military  training 
of  your  own  men  in  your  own  mines  I  know  of  nothing  better, 
and  I  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  purchase  of  this  book, 
which  can  be  procured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
and  its  circulation  among  your  mining  superintendents. 

Mr.  Tillson. — A  few  general  comments  may  be  of  interest. 
In  the  first  place,  adding  to  Mr.  Dwight's  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  engineers  who  have  applied,  information  came  to  me 
directly  while  at  Washington  on  jNIonday.  in  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neer's office,  that  9.000  applications  had  been  made  for  com- 
missions in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  that  one-third 
more  applications  had  been  made  for  the  grade  of  major  than 
the  permitted  number  of  majors  who  could  be  enrolled,  that 
therefore  the  War  Department  has  made  a  more  recent  standard 
of  qualification,  being  an  age  of  forty-five  years  or  older. 

The  other  point  which  has  been  touched  upon,  but  not  in 
this  particular  sense  to-night,  is  the  saving  of  the  necessary 
men  in  the  industries  in  which  they  can  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  nation  in  the  production  of  materials  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  country  in  time  of  war,  both  as  munitions  and  for 
internal  use.  That  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  an  indus- 
trial reserve.  You  will  all  remember  that  more  than  a  year  ago 
an  industrial  inventory  was  taken  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  end  of  the  sheet  was  a  clause  asking  your  approval  of  the 
organization  of  an  industrial  reserve,  which  was  to  be  an  organi- 
zation carrying  merit  with  it  to  those  who  ar€  necessary  out  of 
the  trenches,  the  men  behind  the  machines  in  the  operations  of 
manufacturing  and  production  of  the  country. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  in  this  organization  of 
an  industrial  reserve.  It  seems  as  though  little  had  been  done 
of  a  definite,  practical  nature.  Supposedly  it  is  to  be  organized, 
as  we  understand,  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  but  as 
yet  I  don't  think  any  definite  steps  have  been  taken  towards 
awarding  badges  to  those  men  who  are  necessary  in  the  in- 
dustries. They  should  be  getting  censuses  of  the  men  required 
at  certain  plants,  which  plants  have  been  designated  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  necessarj-  in  the  production  of  metals 
and  other  articles  for  warfare. 

The  motion  I  would  make  in  this  respect  is  that  the  Society 
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take  all  possible  steps  to  urge  the  prompt  application  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  enrollment  in  the  industrial  reserve,  and  shall  give 
such  weight  as  it  can  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
Congress  in  the  application  of  this  plan,  so  that  those  plants 
which  require  the  services  of  their  skilled  artisans  to  produce  the 
materials  which  the  Government  is  requiring  will  not  suffer  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  employees  in  entering  into  active  service 
to  the  detriment  of  the  industrial  service. 

The  second  resolution  which  I  would  offer  deals  with  the 
organization  of  medical  training  detachments  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Major  R.  V.  Patterson,  who  has 
been  detailed  for  the  last  four  years  from  the  regular  army  to 
have  charge  of  the  department  of  medical  relief  in  the  American 
Red  Cross,  has  been  promoting  a  scheme  of  organizing  and  train- 
ing detachments,  which  contain  about  61  members  to  a  detach- 
ment, and  three  officers,  of  whom  two  must  be   medical   men. 

These  detachments  may  very  well  fit  in  with  the  operations 
of  many  of  our  plants  which  have  carried  on  constructive  cam- 
paigns in  first-aid  training  among  their  employees.  Many  of  the 
mining  companies  and  some  of  the  industrial  companies  have 
trained  a  great  many  men  in  first-aid  work.  The  chief  difficulty 
seems  to  be  to  maintain  the  interest  of  those  men  in  their  work 
after  having  attained  considerable  skill  in  the  art  of  bandaging 
and  rendering  first-aid.     It  becomes  an  old  story. 

This  organization  of  medical  training  detachments  does  not 
make  it  obligatory  for  a  man  to  enlist  in  the  service,  although  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  in  many  instances  offer  their  services 
in  time  of  need  for  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  army,  but  it  does 
furnish  a  permanent  organization  to  study  camp  sanitation,  first- 
aid,  and  stretcher  bearing,  which  organization  will  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  men  who  have  been  practicing  in  first-aid  work  at 
the  mines. 

I  would  therefore  move  that  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  recommend  to  its  membership,  and  to  the  companies 
with  which  they  have  influence,  the  organization  of  medical 
training  detachments  to  associate  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
Society  in  accordance  with  the  pre-conceived  plans  of  action 
which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
those  men  training  in  first-aid  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war 
conditions. 

The  third  resolution  deals  with  a  matter  which  I  hope  I 
am  not  breaking  confidence  in  speaking  of  before  it  has  definitely 
been  made  a  law.  I  was  advised  a  day  or  two  ago  in  Washington 
that  a  bill  has  been  prepared,  which  is  expected  to  become  a 
law,  delegating  authority  to  a  commission  which  will  probably 
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be  under  the  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  controlling 
the  handling  of  explosives  throughout  all  of  the  industries  in  the 
country  which  use  explosives.  This  seems  a  superhuman  task 
unless  this  committee  or  commission  can  call  upon  the  indi- 
vidual services  of  responsible  men  in  granting  or  recommending 
the  licenses  which  will  be  given  to  those  who  are  to  handle 
explosives,  and  I,  therefore,  move  that  this  Society  offer  its 
services,  or  the  ser\-ices  of  its  members,  as  agencies  through 
which  the  licensing  of  the  handling  of  explosives  be  brought 
about. 

(All  three  motions,  duly  seconded,  were  carried.) 

Mr.  Stone. — Mr.  Kirby  has  outlined  certain  suggestions  as 
to  what  we  might  do;  hardly  anything  we  could  take  up  now. 
One  was.  that  we  might  prepare  and  offer  to  the  proper  Govern- 
ment bureaus  to  nominate  inspectors ;  another,  to  select  men 
for  instruction  in  certain  classes  of  engineering  work,  such  as 
draining,  tunneling,  handling  explosives,  etc. ;  the  third  was,  to 
authorize  the  Council  to  co-operate  with  other  Societies  to 
suggest  men  for  positions  in  Washington  and  to  see  that  the 
men  who  were  willing  to  serve  were  appointed  to  positions  in 
which  they  could  be  of  most  use. 

Mr.  Spaulding. — I  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
given  power  to  classify  members  of  this  Society  and  draw  up 
programs  by  which  the  Society  could  help  the  Government,  a 
list  of  members,  and  others  best  qualified  to  carry  out  these 
programs  and  do  such  other  things  as  they  think  would  be  most 
useful. 

The  Secretary. — Is  not  the  Bureau  of  Mines  already  classi- 
fying all  of  the  engineers ;  also  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers?   Will  not  this  be  a  duplication  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Spaulding. — The  Bureau  of  Statistics  might  have  thou- 
sands of  classes,  which  it  would  take  long  to  classify.  We  could 
pick  out  a  small  number  of  men  for  any  particular  purpose  and 
give  a  list  of  men  we  consider  best  qualified  in  that  particular 
work. 

The  President. — As  the  Secretary  suggested,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  carrying  out  such  a  classification  and  other  organiza- 
tions are  doing  the  same.  I  think  I  have  filled  out  four  or  five 
so  far.  Since  the  membership  in  this  Society  is  so  small,  and 
we  are  all  so  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  it  would  seem 
to  me  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  classification. 
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Mr.  Stone. — I  hardly  think  Mr.  Spaulding  means  classifica- 
tion. He  means  to  draw  up  programs  by  which  we  could  help, 
and  give  a  list  of  men  best  adapted  to  carry  out  those  programs. 

Major  Dwight. — I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  start  at 
the  other  end  of  this  question.  These  lists  of  stereotyped  ques- 
tions, against  which  you  are  asked  to  put  an  X  opposite  the 
things  you  can  do,  have  been  circulated  until  we  are  all  tired 
of  the  thought.  The  theory  is  that  when  the  Government  wants 
a  man  for  this  or  that  particular  thing  it  will  look  him  up. 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  you  wiill  never  hear  from  it 
again.  This  Society  has  its  own  ways  to  answer  questions  about 
the  men  of  our  profession  and  we  can  pick  a  man  for  a  certain 
task  much  more  effectively  than  any  clerk  with  a  card  catalogue. 

Now,  I  should  suggest  that  this  Society  go  about  this  matter 
from  that  point  of  view,  rather  than  to  make  a  classified  index. 
A  person  who  did  not  know  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the 
man  and  the  special  experience  and  training  that  certain  men 
have  had  in  certain  directions  could  never  pick  out  the  right 
man. 

Mr.  Thomson. — In  exactly  that  line  I  have  been  thinking 
for  three  or  four  weeks  what  we  could  do.  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  and  have  also 
had  experience  with  coal  mines  in  Africa,  and  seeing  that  the 
British  were  likely  to  take  Lens,  and  knowing  that  those  mines 
were  apt  to  be  full  of  water,  I  wrote  to  Washington  and  said 
that  I  would  go  to  Pennsylvania  and  try  to  recruit  a  thousand 
coal  miners  and  take  them  over  there  to  assist  in  getting  those 
coal  mines  producing,  the  idea  being  that  it  was  much  better 
to  produce  that  coal  there  than  try  to  ship  it  when  we  were  so 
tied  up  in  our  shipping.  It  is  just  an  idea,  it  may  not  amount 
to  very  much,  but  I  had  a  very  nice  letter  from  Mr.  Manning, 
and  the  matter  is  going  to  be  taken  up  for  consideration.  I 
came  here  to-night  with  the  idea  of  hearing  what  we  could  do  to 
get  busy. 

The  President. — That  is  a  very  good  idea.  Curiously,  this 
afternoon  Mr.  Channing  was  telling  some  of  us  about  some 
conversation  that  he  and  Mr.  Corning  had  with  some  French 
officers,  in  which  the  French  officers,  who,  by  the  way,  were 
interested  more  or  less  directly  in  mining,  had  called  attention 
to  that  very  thing.  I  hoped  that  Mr.  Corning  would  remain  here 
long  enough  to  tell  us  about  that.  It  is  a  very  pertinent  sug- 
gestion that  has  been  made  and  it  was  also  quite  in  line  with 
this  resolution  that  we  have  adopted  this  evening,  coming  to 
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US  from  San  Francisco,  that  this  Society  itself  take  steps  to 
send  a  commissioner  abroad  to  look  around  and  offer  just  such 
suggestions. 

Now,  I  want  to  point  out  that  some  of  these  things  that  we 
are  talking  of  doing,  this  thing  in  particular,  are  going  to  cost 
money.  We  want  to  supply  the  money,  but  how?  I  am  sure 
that  in  some  way  the  Council  will  think  of  the  best  plan  of  doing 
it,  but  it  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  that  confronts  us  if  we 
are  going  to  do  these  things.  Now  that  so  many  of  us  are  here 
together,  I  can't  think  of  any  better  time  to  get  the  consensus 
of  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  should  say  off-hand  that  the  most 
feasible  method,  perhaps  the  necessary  method,  of  raising  the 
money  to  do  these  things  would  be  raising  our  dues.  There 
may  be  some  other  way,  but  I  can't  think  of  any  better  time  to 
consider  the  ways  and  means  that  are  necessarily  going  to  be 
involved  in  doing  these  things  than  the  present ;  so,  before 
putting  Mr.  Spaulding's  motion  I  should  like  to  have  some 
discussion  of  that  question. 

The  Secretary. — I  again  wish  to  state  that  I  agree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Dwight.  that  the  Society  is  ready  to  furnish  men  whom 
the  Government  desire,  and  that  this  classification  will  not  help 
the  Government  in  any  way  and  will  be  an  expense  on  the 
Society  to  prepare  it. 

Mr.  Thomson. — How  would  it  do  to  appoint  a  committee 
and  let  everybody  who  wanted  and  was  very  anxious  to  do 
something,  write  to  that  committee  and  state  his  special  qualifi- 
cations, in  addition  to  the  knowledge  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  about  everybody  in  the  Society.  It  wouldn't  cost 
anything. 

The  President. — That  would  be  appropriate.  Such  infor- 
mation as  could  be  obtained  that  way  would  be  very  valuable. 
Nothing  more  than  the  clerical  labor  of  classification  would  be 
involved,  but  knowing  the  situation  that  exists  in  the  Secretary's 
office,  with  the  affairs  of  the  Society  as  they  are  at  present, 
we  must  hesitate  about  putting  any  additional  work  in  that 
office  without  providing  him  with  the  facilities. 

Now,  I  myself  favor  doing  so,  but  I  want  to  know  what 
the  other  members  think  about  it.  We  can't  simply  say  that 
we  are  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things  without  providing  the  ways 
and  means  of  doing  them,  and  that  is  a  question  about  which 
I'd  like  to  hear  some  expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Stone. — The  Society  at  the  present  time  has  quite  a 
surplus.     I  think  it  is  right  to  appropriate  that  surplus  for  this 
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purpose  and  meantime  let  the  Council  devise  some  means  to 
raise  more  money.  We  have  enough  in  the  treasury  at  the 
present  time  to  take  care  of  any  expense  that  will  come  up 
immediately  and  in  the  meantime  we  can  decide  about  raising 
more,  if  necessary.  I,  therefore,  move  to  amend  Mr.  Spaulding's 
motion  by  proposing  that  the  Council  be  authorized  to  use  any 
unexpended  balance  in  the  treasury  for  this  purpose.  I  think 
the  Council  already  has  the  power  to  do  this,  but  speaking  for 
myself  as  one  member  of  the  Council,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  Society  formally  approve  such  action. 

(The  question  having  been  put  by  the  President,  the  motions 
of  Messrs.  Spaulding  and  Stone  were  both  carried.) 

Mr.  Liddell. — There  is  one  other  thing  which  may  be  added 
to  the  responsibilities  of  this  Society,  to  consider  the  metallurg- 
ical situations  liable  to  develop  in  this  country ;  for  example,  the 
manganese  situation.  Manganese  comes  from  over  the  seas, 
mainly  from  Brazil  and  Cuba.  In  Brazil  there  is  a  railroad  haul 
of  500  kilometres.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  three  prov- 
inces are  in  revolt,  and  after  we  get  to  the  seacoast  there  is  the 
danger  of  ocean  travel.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  well 
for  this  Society,  using  such  influence  as  it  had,  to  get  the  steel 
makers  of  the  United  States  immediately  to  begin  curtailing 
the  use  of  manganese  ores,  for  the  mining  members  of  this 
Society  to  consider  where  any  domestic  supply  of  manganese 
may  be  obtained,  and  for  the  metallurgical  engineers  to  con- 
sider whether  there  are  any  possible  substitutes  for  manganese 
among  materials  which  may  be  obtained  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Knox. — Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a 
minor  question  which  should  be  covered  by  a  general  board 
established  for  the  purpose.  In  England,  a  metals  commission 
has  been  appointed,  composed  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  industry,  which  has  full  power  over  the  distribution  not 
only  of  manganese,  but  of  copper,  zinc  and  all  other  non-ferrous 
metals.  I  should  say  that  any  particular  metal  would  be  a 
special  case  in  the  general  consideration  of  all  metals,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  before  this  war  has  proceeded  very  much 
further  such  a  commission  will  have  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Liddell. — Perhaps  we  can  do  some  of  the  thinking  in 
advance  for  that  commission.  The  Philadelphia  section  recog- 
nized this  in  suggesting  the  second  or  third  resolution.  We 
should  have  in  mind  the  possible  serious  straits  the  steel  industry 
in  this  country  would  be  in  if  the  manganese  supply  in  Brazil 
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were  cut  off,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  developing  our  own 
manganese  deposits.  Probably  a  good  many  members  of  the 
Society  know  a  good  deal  more  about  those  deposits  than 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  any  other  organization. 

Another  instance  of  a  possible  and  a  serious  shortage  is 
in  the  supply  of  graphite  for  crucible  making.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  enlarging  and  increasing  our  own  deposits  here,  and 
very  likely  there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  instances  that  may 
occur  to  different  members  of  the  Society  or  may  be  brought 
to  their  attention  that  aren't  generally  known,  and  it  might 
be  of  material  service  by  pointing  out  these  things  in  advance. 

Mr.  Fairchild. — The  British  government,  soon  after  the  war 
began,  required  steel  manufacturers  to  agree  not  to  export  to 
the  enemy,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  steel  products  in  which 
ferro-manganese  was  used  in  the  making. 

The  President. — I  presume  that  there  are  a  great  many 
problems  like  this  manganese  question  that  are  coming  up.  For 
example,  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  recently  that  the  state 
of  the  canning  industry  is  very  acute,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
getting  tin  for  the  necessary  cans,  and  that  is  likely  to  have  a 
serious  effect  on  supplying  the  canned  goods  that  are  necessary 
for  the  armies. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  at  11  :10  p.  m. 

L.  D.   HuxTooN, 

Secretary. 


MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS. 

PHILADELPHIA  SECTION. 

Meeting  of  April  14,  1917. 

The  Philadelphia  section  held  a  meeting  at  the  office  of 
H.  M.  Chance.  839  Drexel  Building,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  14.  1917.  Those  present  were:  H.  ^L  Chance,  H.  W. 
DuBois,  S.  E.  Fairchild,  Jr.,  F.  Lynwood  Garrison.  R.  A.  F. 
Penrose,  Jr.,  R.  H,  Sanders,  and,  by  proxy,  E,  S,  Hutchinson, 

F.  L.  Garrison,  chairman  of  the  section,  presided.  The 
following  resolution  was  offered  by  H.  ^I.  Chance.  After  an 
extended  discussion,  the  sections  of  the  resolution  were  voted 
separately,  several  amendments  being  offered  and  adopted  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  As  changed,  the  resolution  as  a  whole 
was  then  unanimously  passed. 

RESOLVED,   That   the    Philadelphia   section    respectfully 
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submit  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  part  that  may  be 
taken  by  the  Society,  or  by  its  members,  in  aiding  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation  in  supporting  its  army  and  navy.  And  be 
it  further  resolved  that  these  suggestions  be  presented  to  the 
Society  at  its  meeting  in  New  York,  on  April  19,  1917. 

1.  That  if  the  Government  decides  that  conscription  is 
necessary,  it  should  be  selective  as  to  occupation. 

2.  To  insure  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  our  national 
resources  and  to  prevent  shortage  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
•required  by  our  industries  which  are  relied  upon  by  the  nation 
in  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  its  army  and  navy,  the 
Society  should  advocate  the  classification  for  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion of  those  trained  and  experienced  in  the  development  and 
production  of  mineral  and  metallurgical  products. 

3.  That  in  cases  where  private  operation  cannot  produce 
sufficient  mineral  products,  the  Government  should  take  means 
to  stimulate  production  by  those  already  engaged  in  it,  or  if 
necessary  by  a  Government  organization. 

4.  That  the  Society  may  usefully  serve  the  nation  by 
suggesting  the  several  fields  of  activity  in  which  engineers, 
metallurgists,  chemists,  geologists,  mine  managers,  etc.,  may 
be  most  usefully  employed  in  times  of  national  stress. 

5.  That  the  Society  may  usefully  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  particular  mineral  products  of  which  the 
supply  is  deficient,  or  of  which  the  known  reserves  are  uncertain, 
or  of  which  the  cost  is  inordinately  high,  and  that  steps  be  taken 
to  develop  additional  deposits,  to  increase  the  output,  to  decrease 
the  cost  and  to  increase  the  known  reserves. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Meeting  of  November  16,  1916. 

The  San  Francisco  section  met  at  the  Engineers'  Club  on 
November  16,  1916,  the  following  members  and  guests  being 
present:  E,  T.  Blake,  S.  E.  Bretherton,  C.  C.  Derby,  E.  A. 
Hersam,  E.  B.  Kimball,  A.  C.  Lawson,  C.  W.  McMeekin,  Deane 
P.  Mitchell,  J.  F.  Newsom,  E.  L.  Oliver,  F.  H.  Probert,  M.  L. 
Requa,  D.  M.  Riordan,  W.  H.  Shockley.  M.  L.  Requa  was  in 
the  chair  and  W.  H.  Shockley,  secretary. 

Chairman  Requa  asked  for  nominations  for  chairman  for 
the  coming  year,  and  after  he  had  declined  a  renomination 
proposed  by  A.  C.  Lawson,  the  nomination  of  Frank  H.  Probert, 
proposed  by  W.  H.  Shockley,  was  unanimously  accepted  and  he 
took  the  chair.    Secretary  Shockley  having  served  for  two  years, 
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and  S.  E.  Bretherton  also  declining,  E.  L.  Oliver  was  elected 
secretary. 

The  principal  topic  of  discussion,  "The  Revision  of  the 
Mining  Laws,"  brought  forth  interesting  and  pointed  remarks 
from  many  members.  A  summary  of  these  remarks  follows, 
thanks  to  W.  H.  Shockley  who  recorded  them  for  the  newly 
elected  secretary.  No  formal  action  was  taken  at  the  meeting 
regarding  the  revision  of  mining  laws. 

Mr.  Requa  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  fund  proposed 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Doctor  Holmes,  former  Director  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Dr.  Day  had  discussed  this  matter 
with  Mr.  Requa  and  requested  that  a  presentation  of  the  matter 
be  made  to  the  Society.  It  was  hoped  that  every  miner  in  the 
West  would  subscribe  $1  and  that,  each  mining  company  would 
subscribe  as  much  as  the  total  subscription  of  its  men.  A 
motion  by  Mr.  Requa  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee 
of  two  was  unanimously  carried. 

At  the  request  of  Chairman  Probert,  Mr.  D.  P.  Mitchell, 
Director  of  the  Irtysh  Corporation,  of  London  and  Siberia, 
spoke  very  entertainingly  of  conditions  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  remarks,  in  the  third 
person : 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  amused  at  our  discussion  of  the  apex  law, 
a  matter  that  had  long  been  settled  in  Russia,  where  a  man  is 
allowed  to  stake  out  a  square  claim  and  has  five  years  or  so 
to  prove  its  value.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  Government 
engineer  examines  the  work  done  and  decides  whether  the 
mine  is  worthy  of  operation ;  if  work  continues,  taxes  must  be 
paid  and  responsibility  assumed.  Water  powers  are  taken 
separately  and  pay  different  rates.  In  fact,  the  rates  are  different 
for  different  classes  of  mines. 

Opportunities  for  young  engineers  will  be  excellent  after 
the  war;  an  engineer  must  be  prepared  to  remain  in  the  country 
as  it  takes  three  years  to  become  familiar  with  the  language.  It 
is  customary  to  have  native  bosses  and  English  or  American 
superintendents  and  assistants.  The  natives  make  splendid  work- 
men in  spite  of  exceedingly  low  wages.  The  mineral  resources 
of  Russia  and  Siberia  are  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
The  mines  now  being  worked  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  associates  were 
worked  as  long  ago  as  1660  by  the  Russians.  Many  of  the 
mines  were  worked  by  prehistoric  races.  In  a  coal  mine  he  is 
working,  a  deposit  of  coal  250  ft.  thick  is  found. 

Revision  of  the  Mining  Law. 
Mr.  Requa  spoke  of  his  experience  as  one  of  the  Committee 
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on  the  Revision  of  the  Mining  Law  and  of  the  attacks  that  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Wickersham,  Delegate  from  Alaska,  upon 
himself  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  Messrs. 
Goodale  and  Winchell,  as  being  connected  with  the  Guggen- 
heims,  the  Rockefellers  and  other  capitalists. 

Mr.  Requa  disclaimed  any  connection  with  any  of  these 
interests  and  stated  that  he  withdrew  from  the  Nevada  Con- 
solidated shortly  after  the  Guggenheims  took  over  the  property. 
He  also  tried  to  meet  Mr.  Wickersham  this  summer  in  Alaska 
to  demand  an  explanation,  but  failed  to  find  him.  While  he 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  mining  laws,  he 
doubted  whether  any  action  by  the  Society  or  the  American 
Institute  could  do  much  good  because  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
was  jealous  of  its  prerogatives  as  to  initiating  legislation. 

The  difficulties  of  mining  interests  were  very  clearly  illus- 
trated in  the  oil  cases.  Mr.  Requa  thought  it  might  be  possible 
that  Congress  would  appoint  a  commission  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, but  he  believed  that  there  would  be  imposing  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  before  anything  could  be  accomplished.  He 
was  also  of  the  belief  that  any  attempt  to  reform  the  mining 
laws  would  be  combatted  by  mine  attorneys.  Many  Congress- 
men are  lawyers,  either  mining  lawyers  or  otherwise.  In  any 
event,  he  saw  no  possibility  of  disturbing  any  of  the  claims 
already  located,  as  no  act  could  be  made  retroactive.  He  was 
also  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  surface  deposits  in  the  United 
States  had  already  been  found,  that  Alaska  might  develop  many 
districts,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  was  very  little  of 
value  known  outside  of  placers.  He  stated  that  Alaska  needed 
transportation  more  than  anything  else,  and  the  residents  think 
that  the  money  spent  on  the  railroad  might  have  been  used  to 
better  advatage  by  building  roads  where  auto  trucks  could  be 
employed.  Some  tungsten  has  been  produced,  but  at  present 
prices  he  doubted  if  this  business  was  profitable  in  Alaska. 

In  conclusion,  he  believed  that  the  most  feasible  way  would 
be  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Congress  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission — possibly  the  Society  and  the  Institute  may 
be  allowed  to  suggest  names.  If  there  was  any  patronage, 
politicians  would  undoubtedly  go  after  it. 

Mr.  Lawson  thought  that  the  question  was  too  long  to 
consider  in  detail  and  most  members  have  already  voted  on  it. 
While  most  of  the  veins  with  outcrops  have  already  been  found,- 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  mining  of  the  future  will 
be  to  a  great  extent  on  large  and  vaguely  defined  low-grade 
deposits  where  the  present  law  with  its  extra-lateral  rights  will 
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hamper  proper  developmnt.  These  low-grade  deposits  of  $2 
or  $3  ore  are  not  seen  by  the  old-style  prospector,  but  will  be 
found  by  men  who  will  be  specially  trained  to  search  for  them. 
In  order  to  aid  the  future  of  mining  some  changes  must  be  made 
in  the  laws.  In  the  long  list  of  questions  there  is  much  repetition 
and  only  a  few  vital  points  are  involved.  These  are :  extra-lateral 
rights,  leasing,  form  and  size  of  claims.  The  abolition  of  extra- 
lateral  rights  is  essential,  and  the  doing  away  with  extra-lateral 
rights  will  make  mining  more  stable. 

Mr.  Requa  agreed  with  Mr.  Lawson's  definition  of  the  basic 
questions,  and  that  extra-lateral  rights  should  be  changed,  but 
opposition  will  be  much  in  evidence.  Second  in  importance  is 
the  question  of  discovery  before  location. 

In  the  oil  fields,  this  question  ranks  first,  as  discovery  is 
impossible  until  wells  are  drilled.  This  treatment  of  the  oil 
producers  by  the  Government  has  been  extremely  unjust,  and 
harsh  and  despotic  to  a  degree.  Mr.  Requa  stated  that  he 
viewed  the  oil  situation  from  a  purely  academic  standpoint  as  he 
had  no  monetary  interest  in  the  controversy.  He  believed  the 
law  should  be  so  revised  that  an  American  citizen  would  be 
safe  in  taking  up  oil  lands  and  be  protected  in  his  position  while 
developing  them.  No  discovery  should  be  required  in  the  case 
of  oil  lands. 

Mr.  Probert  decried  the  policy  of  letting  well  enough  alone, 
and  urged  the  continued  eflFort  of  the  Society  to  bring  about  the 
needed  revision  of  the  mining  law.  He  cited  the  compulsory 
workmen's  insurance  act  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States  as  a  parallel  case,  showing  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  concerted  action  in  the  face  of  general  opposition. 

We  all  recognize  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  mining  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  laws 
as  are  in  force  in  Mexico  and  Australia  concerning  the  strict 
limitations  of  mineral  rights.  The  law  of  the  apex  has  been 
the  source  of  endless  and  costly  litigations;  it  has  enriched 
lawyers  and  a  few  engineers,  and  held  back  the  development 
of  our  mineral  resources.  The  cases  are  generally  tried  before  a 
judge  not  versed  in  mining  geology  and  an  incompetent  jury, 
so  that  the  personality  of  the  witness  may  influence  the  decision. 

A  better  understanding  of  surface  sigfns  of  ore  deposits  will 
lead  to  a  more  intelligent  location  of  mining  claims.  Sufficient 
land  should  be  denf)unced  to  protect  the  prospector.  It  is  not 
clear  what  constitutes  a  "discovery,"  or  what  is  meant  by 
"mineral  in  place."  These  points  should  be  clarified.  It  is  the 
exception  to  find  ore  at  the  surface,  but  there  are  nevertheless 
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certain  positive  indicators  to  guide  the  prospector  when  staking 
claims. 

Many  of  the  larger  mining  organizations,  recognizing  the 
unjustness  of  the  present  law,  have  conceded  extra-lateral  rights 
to  their  neighbors,  thus  promoting  good  will,  and  encouraging 
exploration.  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  recognize  the 
vertical  projection  of  boundary  lines  as  the  limits  of  their 
mineral  possibilities  in  the  Morenci  and  Bisbee  districts.  The 
Miami  and  Inspiration  companies  have  a  similar  agreement  in 
the  Globe  district. 

Capital  is  scared  by  a  law-suit,  and  many  mines  are  idle 
to-day  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  ownership  of  the  contained 
mineral.  The  great  mines  of  the  past  will  be  the  great  mines 
of  the  future,  this  on  account  of  the  improvement  in  mining 
methods  and  the  advance  in  metallurgical  practice.  Ray,  Chino 
and  the  Mother  Lode  of  California  are  not  new  mining  districts, 
but  have  been  rehabilitated  because  of  technical  progress.  A 
revision  of  the  apex  law  might  work  temporary  hardship  by 
compelling  the  purchase  of  adjoining  claims  in  such  cases,  but 
litigation  is  costly  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  such  reforms  as 
are  now  under  discussion  by  this  Society. 

Mr.  Whitman  Symmes,  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  objected 
to  being  gerrymandered  out  of  the  San  Francisco  section  and 
moved  to  Utah ;  San  Francisco  is  the  natural  resort  of  the 
Nevadan;  he  never  goes  to  Salt  Lake,  but  comes  often  to  San 
Francisco.  (This  question  was  discussed  by  several  members 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Secretary  notify  all  Nevada  mem- 
bers of  future  meetings  of  the  section.) 

Mr.  Symmes  was  glad  to  be  at  a  meeting  where  there  were 
no  lawyers ;  lawyers  are  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  reform. 
Congress  consists  85  per  cent,  of  lawyers ;  they  are  a  cold-blooded 
bunch.  The  only  way  to  revise  the  law  is  by  showing  the 
legislators  that  they  will  lose  votes  by  opposing  revision ;  to 
this  end  we  should  enlist  the  prospector  and  the'  miners'  unions. 
Mr.  Symmes  mentioned  an  incident  of  his  Harvard  days ;  the 
head  of  the  paper  manufacturing  combination,  being  imbued  with 
free-trade  ideas,  induced  his  confreres  to  agree  to  demand  a  low 
tarifif  from  Congress.  Calling  at  his  house  after  his  return  from 
Washington  Mr.  Symmes  found  the  manufacturer  looking  as 
if  he  had  been  run  through  a  wringer.  When  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington he  supposed  that  he  would  hear  the  tariffs  discussed  on 
the  basis  of  what  was  best  for  the  country,  but  all  he  really 
heard  was  offers  to  swap  2  per  cent,  for  4  per  cent.  We  all 
believe  in  revising  the  mining  law  and  should  agree  on  some 
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recommendation  by  the  Society,  the  majority  vote  to  govern. 
But  we  shall  run  up  against  vested  interests  as  did  Post  of 
Postum,  who.  desiring  parcel  post,  found  that  he  was  opposed 
by  Senator  Tom  Piatt,  President  of  the  American  Express 
Company.  The  lawyers  in  Congress  are  not  much  interested  in 
laws  that  will  decrease  litigation. 

Mr.  Hersam  believed  that  if  extra-lateral  right  is  done  away 
with,  but  discovery  is  still  insisted  upon,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  prospector  to  protect  himself. 

Mr.  Bretherton  thought  that  if  extra-lateral  right  is  aban- 
doned more  claims  will  be  located,  but  they  cannot  be  patented 
under  present  regulations,  which  will  not  allow  a  patent  unless 
a  vein  is  shown. 

Mr.  Probert  finds  that  this  condition  has  been  anticipated 
by  the  laws  of  several  States,  which  will  allow  work  on  one 
claim  to  apply  to  all  claims. 

Mr.  Symmes  mentioned  that  groups  of  claims  in  Nevada  had 
been  held  by  work  in  a  shaft.  (Note:  Mr.  Shockley  recalled 
that  lawyers  advised  that  it  was  safer  to  do  actual  work  on 
each  one  of  a  group  of  claims.)  The  requirement  of  discovery 
is  used  by  blackmailers,  the  U.  S.  Government,  in  the  oil-claim 
cases,  being  the  worst  blackmailer  of  all.  Mr.  Symmes  believes 
that  claims  should  be  valid  for  a  few  years,  at  least  without 
discovery. 

Mr.  Lawson. — If  the  principle  of  discovery  is  insisted  upon, 
the  claims  must  be  larjje  when  extra-lateral  rights  are  done  away 
with,  and  it  should  be  legitimate  to  take  up  claims  without 
discovery. 

Mr.  Hersam. — Why  cannot  extra-lateral  right  be  combined 
with  discovery  so  that  a  claim  with  discovery  shall  have  extra- 
lateral  rights  in  order  of  priority?  This  will  relieve  the  tension 
now  existing. 

Mr.  Symmes. — Government  officials  say  that  mining  loca- 
tions without  discovery  will  be  made  by  sheep  men  and  others. 
.\  proviso  that  claims  have  only  mining  rights  should  be  useful. 
Much  trouble  was  incurred  in  getting  patents  for  "protection" 
claims  in  \'irginia  City.  Power  companies  have  staked  out 
claims  for  protection  of  water  rights.  Claims  ought  to  be  held 
without  discovery,  but  for  mining  purposes  only. 

.After  a  \<'t<-  nf  tliank<  t<>  Mr.  .\Htcliell  the  meetin«r  adiourned 
sine  die. 
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Meeting  of  April  17,  1917. 

In  response  to  a  call  by  President  Ingalls  for  a  special 
meeting,  the  San  Francisco  section  met  at  the  University  Club, 
April  17,  "to  discuss  what  the  Society  can  and  should  do  to 
assist  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  national 
crisis."  The  meeting  was  preceded  by  an  informal  dinner  at 
which  the  following  members  and  guests  were  present:  C.  C. 
Brayton,  S.  E.  Bretherton,  S.  E.  Bretherton,  Jr.,  Chas.  Butters, 
A.  B.  Foote,  E.  A.  Hersam,  A.  C.  Lawson,  David  McClure, 
C.  W.  McMeekin.  C.  W.  Merrill,  Dr.  J.  M.  Moss,  J.  F.  Newsom, 

E.  L.  Oliver,  Capt.  Richard  Park,  F.  H.  Probert,  D.  M.  Riordan, 

F.  L.  Sizer,  F.  L.  Thomas,  H.  W.  Turner,  H.  G.  Walker. 

Chairman  Probert  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Capt.  Park  of  the  United  States  Army,  Engineer  Corps, 
made  a  very  interesting  address,  and  clearly  outlined  the  duties 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  army,  especially  the  work  of 
the  Engineers,  and  ofTered  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  older  mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  could  be  of  most 
service  to  the  country  in  the  present  crisis.  He  also  spoke  of 
the  attractiveness  of  the  army  as  a  permanent  career  to  young 
engineers  especially  in  connection  with  "rivers  and  harbors" 
work.  One  way  in  which  members  of  the  Society  can  be  of 
immediate  value  to  the  country  is  to  use  their  influence  on  their 
employees  who  are  skilled  mechanics  to  join  the  reserve  corps 
of  Engineers  as  privates  or  non-commissioned  officers,  depending 
upon  their  ability.  The  army  is  meeting  with  great  success  in 
enlisting  officers,  but  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  skilled  artisans 
for  the  ranks  in  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Capt.  Richard  Park. — I  have  been  requested  to  say  a  few 
words  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  an  idea  of  what  your  Society 
should  undertake  towards  assisting  the  War  Department  in  the 
present  crisis.  I  have  one  definite  suggestion  to  make,  but 
before  offering  it  I  wish  to  lead  up  to  it  by  giving  you  an  outline 
of  the  general  duties  of  the  various  branches  of  the  army,  after 
which  you  will  the  more  readily  decide  whether  my  suggestion 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

Adjutant  General's  Department. — This  is  the  department  of 
records,  orders  and  correspondence.  The  Adjutant  General  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  recording,  authenticating  and  com- 
municating to  troops  and  individuals  in  the  military  service  all 
orders,  instructions  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  duties  of  this  department  are  not,  however,  confined 
to  the  Adjutant  General's  office  in  Washington.    There  are  cer- 
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tain  phases  of  it  that  reach  down  through  all  the  ramifications  of 
army  administration.  Each  army  post  or  fort  has  its  Adjutant 
who  attends  to  all  official  matters  and  papers  that  relate  to  post 
administration.  In  addition  to  administrative  duties,  an  Adju- 
tant is  responsible  to  the  Commanding  Officer  for  the  smooth 
and  efficient  running  of  the  regiment  either  in  time  of  peace  or 
of  war. 

Judge  Advocate  Generals  Department.  —  This  department 
has  custody  of  the  records  of  all  general  courts  martial,  courts 
of  inquiry  and  military  commissions.  This  is  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  army  and  its  officers  render  decisions  pertaining  to 
all  legal  questions  when  called  upon  by  proper  authority.  One 
phase  of  the  work  in  this  department  intimately  concerns  all 
officers,  because  there  isn't  an  officer  in  the  army  who  may  not 
be  called  upon  at  some  time  to  act  as  judge  advocate  of  a  court 
martial,  as  a  summary  court  officer,  or  at  least  as  a  merrkber  of 
a  court  martial. 

The  military  courts  follow  in  the  main  the  procedure  of  civil 
courts.  It  is  a  principle  of  military  courts  that  if  a  technical  rule 
is  found  to  exclude  material  facts  or  otherwise  obstruct  a  full 
investigation,  the  rule  may  and  should  be  departed  from.  The 
great  object  is  to  give  a  fair  trial  and  adjudge  adequate  pun- 
ishment. 

Inspector  General's  Department. — This  department  is  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  from  those  already  mentioned,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  branch  or  feature  of  military  affairs  that  does 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  inquiry  of  this  department.  The 
inspector  generals  exercise  a  comprehensive  and  general  obser- 
vation within  the  command  to  which  they  are  assigned,  over 
all  that  pertains  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  the  condition  and 
state  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  expenditure  of  public  moneys  and 
the  condition  of  accounts,  conduct  of  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
officers  and  troops.  They  also  have  to  inspect  property  presented 
for  condemnation  as  having  been  worn  out  through  fair  wear 
and  tear,  and  they  make  suitable  recommendations  for  its  dis- 
position. Inspector  generals  are  as  necessary  to  the  efficient 
running  of  a  military  establishment  as  efficiency  experts  or 
inspectors  are  to  the  efficient  operation  of  great  industrial  plants. 

Quartermaster  Corps. — The  quartermaster  corps  is  still  another 
staff  department.  This  corps  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding means  of  transportation  of  every  character  which  may 
be  needed  in  the  movement  of  troops  and  material  of  war.  and 
which  other  arms  are  not  specifically  required  by  the  regula- 
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tions  to  furnish.  They  operate  the  large  steamships  of  the  army 
transport  service.  They  also  control  all  transportation  by  rail 
and  water  in  times  of  peace  and  war  over  commercial  lines 
under  private  control,  although  in  times  of  war  the  corps  of 
engineers  maintains  and  operates  railroad  lines  under  military 
control  in  the  theater  of  operations.  The  quartermaster  corps 
furnishes  all  auto-truck,  automobile,  wagon,  and  pack-train 
equipment  of  supplies  upon  which  depends  transportation  such 
as  is  general  for  all  troops.  It  furnishes  all  public  animals  and 
their  forage ;  the  clothing  of  the  army ;  all  tentage  and  other 
camp  equipment ;  all  food  for  enlisted  men  and  civilian  em- 
ployees ;  and  all  the  money  for  the  pay  of  the  army.  Most  of  its 
construction  work  is  in  connection  with  the  housing  of  troops 
in  permanent  structures  in  times  of  peace.  This  means  the 
building  of  barracks,  officers'  quarters,  administration  building's, 
storehouses,  etc. 

Medical  Department.- — The  medical  department  takes  care  of 
the  medical  and  sanitary  requirements  of  the  army.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  medical  officer  in  regard  to  sanitation  is  that  of  a 
technical  expert.  He  advises  with  reference  to  the  location  of 
camps,  the  adoption  of  systems  of  water  supply  and  purifications 
and  the  disposal  of  wastes,  which  are  all  matters  of  foremost 
importance  in  assuring  that  commands  be  kept  healthy. 

Their  next  duty  is  that  of  caring  for  sick  and  wounded,  and 
they  also  have  to  make  all  physical  examinations  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  Their  next  duty  is  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  and  control  of  military  hospitals.  They  also  buy 
all  medical  and  hospital  supplies  for  the  army. 

In  time  of  war  the  medical  department  administration 
becomes  very  much  more  elaborate.  There  is  found  medical 
personnel  in  each  regiment,  First-aid  stations  are  established 
for  the  wounded,  llie  ambulance  companies  and  the  field  hos- 
pitals, as  well  as  base  hospitals  are  all  under  the  control  of  the 
division   surgeon  of  the  army. 

Corps  of  Etujineers. —  The  corps  of  engineers  is  the  engineer 
branch  of  the  army.  It  is  charged  with  reconnoitering 
and  surveying  for  military  purposes;  the  construction  and  repair 
of  fortifications;  the  installati(^n  of  electric  light  and  power 
plants  at  seacoast  fortifications ;  the  design  and  (.)peration  of 
field  searchlights ;  the  planning  and  construction  of  defensive 
and  offensive  works  for  troops  assigned  to  the  mobile  defenses 
of  permanent  fortifications;  the  training  of  engineer  troops  of 
National  Guard  organizations  and  civilians  in  engineering  duties 
incident  to  warfare;    and  the  i)lanning  and  construction  of  such 
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river  and  harbor  works  as  are  authorized  by  Congress.  In  time 
of  war  the  above  duties  are  extended  to  include  military  demoli- 
tions, the  construction  and  repair  of  wharves,  roads,  ferries,  fords, 
bridges  and  incidental  structures,  the  laying  out  and  improving 
cam.p  sites,  the  construction,  operation  and  repair  of  military 
railways,  including  the  operation  of  armored  trains,  the  planning 
and  construction  of  defensive  and  offensive  works  of  troops  in 
the  field  in  the  theater  of  operations,  military  sanitation  as 
applied  to  camps,  cantonments,  forts  and  other  occupied  places, 
and  the  supplying  of  the  necessary  engineering  tools  and  equip- 
ment to  other  arms  of  the  ser\-ice. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  improvements  of  rivers  and 
harbors.  I  will  mention  the  Panama  Canal  constructed  under 
officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  the  improvement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  to  come  nearer  home,  the  dredging  of  the 
channel  in  San  Pablo  Bay.  improvement  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Rivers,  and  the  removal  of  rocks  from  the  Golden 
Gate.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  corps  of 
engineers  owns  and  operates,  on  river  and  harl>or  work,  a  greater 
number  of  vessels  of  various  types  than  are  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  navy. 

Signal  Corps. — The  signal  corps  is  charged  with  the  construc- 
tion, repair  and  operation  of  military  telegraph  lines,  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  and  transmitting  information  for  the  army  by 
telegraph  or  otherwise ;  with  the  supply,  installation,  repair  and 
<  operation  of  military  cables,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  radio 
apparatus  and  stations  of  the  aviation  service  of  the  army ;  with 
the  supply,  repair  and  operation  of  aero,  field  telegraph  trains, 
and  balloon  trains :  the  preparation  of  the  War  Department 
telegraphic  code,  and  with  the  procurement,  preservation  and 
distribution  of  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  signal  corps.  In 
peace  time,  these  duties  include  not  only  the  training  for  war 
time  duties,  but  extensive  work  of  a  civil  nature,  such  as  build- 
ing telegraph  lines  and  stations  in  Alaska,  the  construction  of 
lines  of  information  for  the  people  of  our  Island  possessions,  and 
the  permanent  and  wandering  telegraph  and  radio  systems  along 
the  southern  borders  <^f  the  country.  They  pass  from  the  highly 
technical  work  of  experiment  and  construction  of  electrical  and 
scientific  instruments  in  the  laboratories  at  Washington,  to  the. 
aeroplane  service  at  San  Diego,  and  the  tactical  work  and  care 
f  horses  and  equipment  of  field  companies. 

Coast  Artillery  Corps. — The  coast  artillery  cori)>^  is  charged 
with  the  care  and  operation  of  fixed  and  movable  elements  of 
the  seaward  and  landward  defense  of  coast  fortifications.  The  ele- 
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ments  of  the  landward  defense  include  the  troops  for  defense  of 
seacoast  fortifications  on  the  land  side.  The  elements  of  seaward 
defense  include  the  direct-fire  guns  of  calibers  varying  from  the 
3-in.  rapid-fire  guns  firing  projectiles  of  15  lb.  weight,  to  the  great 
12,  14  and  16-in.  disappearing  guns,  with  muzzle  velocities  of 
2,200  to  2,500  ft.  per  sec,  and  firing  projectiles  weighing  up  to 
2,400  lb.,  to  ranges  from  10,000  to  24,000  yd.  The  latest  designed 
16-in.  gun  will  have  a  range  of  approximately  35,000  yards. 

Mortars  are  different  from  direct-fire  guns,  in  that  they  are 
designed  to. fire  at  high  angles  of  elevation,  and  the  projectiles 
vary  in  weight  from  700  to  2,400  I'b.  They  shoot  from  pits  or 
from  behind  high  embankments,  and  fire  the  projectile  high 
up  into  the  air  so  that  when  it  comes  down  it  will  be  able  to 
pierce  the  decks  of  warships. 

Submarine  mines  are  buoyant  mine  cases  loaded  with  high 
explosives.  These  are  anchored  at  the  entrance  to  harbors  to 
keep  out  enemy  shipping.  Submarines  are  used  in  connection 
with  seacoast  defenses,  and  the  great  guns  must  have  as 
auxiliaries  various  range-finding  devices,  searchlights,  power 
plants,  ammunition  hoists,  derricks,  mine  planters,  and  others. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  much  about  the  three  great  fighting 
arms  of  the  service — the  infantry,  cavalry  and  field  artillery. 
The  bulk  of  all  armies  is  composed  of  infantry,  and  it  may  well 
be  said  that  the  infantry  is  the  army ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  have 
along  with  the  infantry  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  who  are  the 
mounted  troops,  as  well  as  field  artillery,  the  importance  of 
which  is  tremendously  increased  during  this  great  war. 

All  of  the  12  branches  of  the  army  so  far  mentioned  are 
supervised  by  another  branch,  the  general  staff  corps.  I  am  not 
going  to  dwell  upon  the  duties  of  the  general  staff,  but  will  say 
that  this  body,  under  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  War. 
and  the  President,  manages  the  army. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  approaching  the  definite  proposals 
that  I  said  I  was  going  to  make.  I  have  briefly  touched  upon 
the  12  branches  of  the  army  which  are  included  in  the  officers' 
reserve  corps.  For  many  months  the  War  Department  has  been 
urging  suitable,  qualified  citizens  to  join  one  or  the  other  of  the 
reserve  corps  sections ;  a  great  many  men  have  responded,  put 
in  their  applications,  have  been  examined,  and  many  of  them 
have  already  received  their  commissions.  The  splendid  work 
of  the  military  affairs  committee  of  the  San  Francisco  branches 
of  the  National  Engineering  Societies  is  most  highly  appreciated 
by  the  War  Department,  and  especially  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, because  through  their  efforts  a  very  large  number  of 
splendid   engineers  have   applied   and   have  been   examined   for 
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comissions  in  the  engineers'  section  of  the  reserve  corps,  as  well 
as  in  all  of  the  other  branches. 

Lately  the  War  Department  has  issued  orders  directing 
that  the  proper  officers  enlist  for  the  enlisted  reserve  corps  in 
the  engineers',  signal,  quartermaster,  ordnance  and  the  medical 
branches,  and  every  effort  in  the  way  of  publicity,  letters  and 
other  personal  touch  has  been  made,  to  urge  the  right  class  of  men 
to  enlist.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in  hiring  recruit- 
ing offices  and  clerks,  but  the  results  have  so  far  been  bitterly 
disappointing. 

I  now  come  to  the  definite  proposition  which  I  wish  to  put 
before  )'ou.  which  is  this :  You  are  urged  to  take  up  in  an 
organized  way  the  work  of  obtaining  recruits  for  the  engineers' 
enlisted  reserve  corps.  This  bulletin  which  I  have  in  my  hand 
covers  the  qualifications  for  the  members  of  an  engineer  com- 
pany, and  contains  such  data  as  is  necessary  to  put  before  the 
men  who  are  wanted.  Without  reading  the  whole  bulletin.  I 
will  state  that  in  general  the  engineer  section  wants  high-class, 
skilled  laborers,  artisans,  and  mechanics.  These  include  the 
following:  topographical  surveyors,  instrument  men  and  sketch- 
ers ;  draftsmen,  topographical  and  mechanical ;  photographers 
and  blue-print  men ;  lithographers  and  zincographers ;  quarry- 
men  skilled  in  explosives ;  miners ;  skilled  carpenters,  bridge 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  plumbers  and  pipe  fitters ;  electricians ; 
enginemen.  steam  and  gas  ;  firemen  ;  machinists  ;  masons  ;  caulk- 
ers, riggers,  expert  axemen,  boatmen ;  horseshoers.  farriers,  pack- 
ers, teamsters,  saddlers ;  cooks,  assistant  cooks,  clerks,  musicians, 
signalmen. 

The  majority  of  these  men  will  be  paid  from  $15  to  $36  a 
month,  and  very  few  of  them  will  get  from  $45  to  $75.  The 
highest  pay  goes  to  the  master  engineers,  senior  grade,  assigned 
two  to  each  regiment  of  engineers,  whose  qualifications  ap- 
proach very  closely  to  those  required  for  commissioned  officers. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  get  men 
to  apply  for  commissions  paying  from  $140  to  $250  per  month, 
but  it  has  been  mighty  hard  to  get  the  right  kind  of  men  to  enlist 
for  the  pay  of  a  soldier,  mostly  between  $15  and  $36,  with  a 
very  few  places  open  at  higher  rates  up  to  $75.  The  national 
societies,  of  which  you  men  are  high-grade  representatives,  have 
done  an  important  work  in  supplying  a  large  list  of  officers. 
The  great  problem  now  is  to  provide  these  officers — many  of 
them  engineer  officers — with  engineer  commands.  You  have 
given  us  the  officers:  now  give  the  officers  some  enlisted  per- 
sonnel so  that  their  valuable  services  may  be  made  use  of.  Mr. 
Carthy,  one  of  the  heads  of  one  of  the  great  telegraph  companies 
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of  the  United  States,  has  been  commissioned  a  major  in  the 
signal  corps,  and  he  has  had  organized  all  over  the  country  the 
necessary  number  of  enlisted  signal  battalions.  One  of  these 
battalions  is  being  raised  in  the  Western  department,  and  one 
company  from  the  telephone  and  telegraph  employees  of  this 
city.  It  is  well  recognized  that  this  great  company  is  unique 
in  its  nation-wide  organizations,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
various  branches  of  the  National  Engineering  Societies  are  in  an 
equally  good  position  to  make  a  well  organized  effort  toward 
recruiting,  from  the  various  great  industrial  enterprises  all  over 
this  country,  just  the  men  we  need  to  fill  out  the  ranks  of  the 
engineer  regiment  and  trains.  In  this  connection.  I  have 
received  information  from  the  East  that  all  the  national  societies 
in  New  York  have  already  started  a  recruiting  organization  for 
the  first  engineer  regiment  that  is  to  be  organized  for  war 
service,  and  I  hope  that  not  only  your  Society,  but  all  other 
branches  of  the  national  societies  represented  here  will  not  let 
San  Francisco  lag  very  far  behind  the  New  York  engineers  in 
this  very  important,  useful  and  patriotic   service. 

C.  W.  Merrill  said  that,  in  addition  to  endeavoring  to  interest 
the  qualified  members  of  mining  crews  to  enlist  in  the  engineers' 
reserve  corps,  we  could  directly,  as  an  organization  and  as 
individuals,  assist  in  the  two  main  forces  which  make  for  suc- 
cessful operations,  namely,  the  line  forces  and  the  support  behind 
the  line,  in  the  following  way : 

Those  members  who  are  qualified  and  otherwise  able  to 
enlist  for  actual  mining  operations  at  the  front  would,  of  course, 
constitute  one  division  of  our  membership.  Those  who  are  not 
could  at  least  volunteer  as  assistants  to  the  Inspector  General, 
and  thus  do  their  bit  in  the  important  work  of  seeing  that  sup- 
plies are  up  to  specifications,  not  only  by  inspection  but  also, 
perhaps,  by  the  actual  direction  of  metal-producing  and  metal- 
working  establishments. 

Mr.  Merrill  then  read  the  following  resolution  proposed  by 
the  United  Engineering  Societies,  which  is  now  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  suggested  that  all  members  wire  to  their 
Senators   as   individuals   in   favor  of  the   resolution. 

C  W.  Merrill. 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 

The  Joint  Militar3^  Engineering  Committee  of  the  national  engineering 
societies  asks  you  in  your  individual  capacity  to  send  following  resolution 
to  prominent  engineers  of  your  State  requesting  them  to  wire,  in  their  own 
words,  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  support  it.  At  a  meeting  of  a 
committee  on  April  12,  representing  in  its  membership  the  national  engineer- 
ing societies  of  the  United  States,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 
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WHEREAS,  in  any  large  army  to  be  created  for  the  war,  engineer 
troops  will  be  needed  in  large  numbers ;  and  whereas  they  should  be  officered 
b\'  skilled  engineers  onl\-;  and  whereas  the  composition  and  training  of  such 
troops  differ  so  much  from  the  composition  and  training  of  non-technical 
troops  that  they  should  be  organized  under  one  central  authority  father 
than  under  many  scattered  authorities ; 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  requested  to  insist  that  all  new  units  of  engineer  troops  be 
organized  and  maintained  by  the  War  Department  and  not  by  the  individual 
States. 

J.  Waldo  Smith. 

D.  M.  Riordan  emphasized  the  necessity  for  organization 
and  suggested  that  each  member  prepare  a  chronological  history 
of  himself,  stating  the  branch  of  the  service  to  which  he  thought 
himself  best  fitted,  and  send  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 
Society.  He  further  stated  that  he  had  served  two  enlistmnts  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  would  gladly  serve  again,  but  that  his 
chronology  was  all  wrong.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  he  could 
be  a  first-class  assistant  to  a  younger  man. 

A.  C:  Lawson  said  that,  while  it  was  important  to  consider 
the  general  situation  as  referred  to  by  previous  speakers,  it 
\vas  also  very  important  to  consider  the  local,  that  is,  the  State 
situation.  We  Califomians  must  investigate  and  develop  our 
natural  resources.  The  consumption  of  oil  is  1.000.000  bbl.  per 
month  in  excess  of  production.  It  is  up  to  the  engineers  and 
geologists  to  consider  facilities  for  the  development  of  more 
oil  and  minerals.  If  California  had  to  face  a  steel  shortage,  we 
would  not  know  where  to  go  to  find  the  iron  ore,  although  in  a 
general  way  it  is  known  that  large  deposits  exist  in  this  State 
We  should  mobilize  the  elderly  men,  using  their  brains  for  in- 
vention and  development  of  resources.  The  Society  should 
appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  military  board  with  this 
end  in  view.  The  Geological  Society  of  America  has  set  aside  a 
fund  of  $1000  with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  man  whom 
they  have  sent  to  France  to  investigate  what  geologists  are 
doing  there.  Seismologists  are  being  made  use  of  to  locate 
hidden  guns,  using  the  same  methods  as  are  used  for  locating 
earthquake  centers.  Engineers  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
state  mineralogists  in  the  investigation  of  resources. 

F.  H.  Probert  suggested  that  the  Society  appoint  a  member 
to  serve  on  the  sub-committee  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
to  investigate  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State.  C.  W.  Merrill 
nominated  C.  C.  Brayton.  whose  nomination  was  heartily  ap- 
proved by  the  members. 

Chas.  Butters  spoke  very  entertainiiiglv  of  a  recent  trip  he 
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had  made  through  England  and  Scotland,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  aluminum  dust  in  connection  with  explosives. 
People  in  this  country  cannot  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  enormous  staff  of  experts  required  to  oversee  the 
work.  He  compared  the  space  occupied  by  one  branch  of  the 
munitions  department  in  Washington,  which  has  six  rooms  in 
one  building,  to  the  space  occupied  by  an  even  less  important 
department  in  England,  which  occupied  all  of  the  rooms  in  two 
of  the  largest  hotels  in  London.  Mr.  Butters  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  specialization — "to  do  one  thing  well,"  and  at  this 
time  especially  to  devote  our  energy  to  the  deveolpment  of  our 
potential  resources.  He  mentioned  particularly  the  electrolytic 
smelting  of  zinc  ores,  with  electric  power  which  can  be  obtained 
so  cheaply  in  California.  He  also  referred  to  his  own  success 
in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  dust,  which  he  is  now  supplying 
to  the  United  States,  Russian  and  British  governments. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Hersam  stated  that  there  was  consideraible 
confusion  in  the  minds  not  only  of  the  students,  but  also  of  the 
faculty  at  the  University  of  California  in  regard  to  the  reserve 
corps,  and  suggested  that  an  army  officer  be  delegated  to  clear 
up  the  misapprehension.  Prof.  F.  H.  Probert  invited  Captain 
Park  to  address  the  students  at  his  earliest  convenience,  which 
invitation  was  promptly  accepted  by  Captain  Park. 

J.  F.  Newsom  suggested  that  we  request  the  army  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  line  of  service  to  which  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical engineers  are  best  adapted,  but  A.  C.  Lawson  said  that 
we  should  not  wait  on  the  army  to  suggest,  but  should  use  our 
own  initiative  in  developing  our  intellectual,  as  well  as  our 
material  resources,  and  oflfer  suggestions  to  the  army.  Also  that 
the  older  members  could  probably  be  of  more  service  to  the  army 
as  civilians  than  by  enlisting,  providing  they  were  properly 
organized. 

Chas.  Butters  continued  the  comments  on  this  subject  by 
stating  that  as  soon  as  a  man  joins  the  army  he  is  subject  to 
orders,  and  is  not  at  liberty  to  suggest.  Civilians  can  criticize 
and  suggest  freely,  not  being  shackled  by  precedent  or  red  tape. 

Captain  Park  kindly  oflfered  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
local  section  with  as  many  bulletins,  outlining  the  various 
branches  of  the  army,  as  we  could  make  use  of,  and  stated  that 
he  would  be  pleased  at  all  times  to  confer  with  members.  He 
further  stated  that  he  agreed  strongly  with  Messrs.  Hersam, 
Butters  and  Riordan,  in  believing  that  we  should  have  many 
expert  civilian  specialists  investigating  definite  lines  which  can- 
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not  be  reached  by  army  officers ;  the  important  expert  work  of  the 
army  is  done  almost  entirely  by  hired  civilians. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  other  ways  in  which  the  Society 
could  be  of  use  to  the  country  in  the  present  crisis,  Chas.  Merrill 
moved  that  a  committee  of  four  members  be  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions — naming  Messrs.  Probert,  Butters,  Lawson  and 
Oliver.  The  resolution  is  embodied  in  the  following  telegram 
which  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  New  York: 

Meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  section  of  the  Society,  held  April  17, 
recommends : 

First,  that  all  members  encourage  employees,  especially  skilled  artisans, 
to  enlist  in  the  engineers  corps  of  the  United  States  army. 

Second,  that  the  Society  send  one  or  more  well  qualified  and  properly 
accredited  mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  to  visit  the  allied  countries  in 
Europe,  to  study  the  activities  of  specialists  in  our  profession  with  a  view 
to  advising  the  Government  and  the  Society  wherein  our  efforts  can  be  of 
greatest  assistance  to  the  nation  in  this  crisis.  ThesQ  men  should  preferably 
be  selected  from  volunteers  after  canvass  of  the  Society. 

Third,  that  every  member  seriously  consider  his  peculiar  fitness  for 
special  investigative  work,  and  acting  in  co-operation  with  State  authorities 
intensively  develop   our   mineral   resources. 

Fourth,  that  the  members  of  the  Societj'  individually  urge  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  support  the  recent  resolution  of  the  United 
Engineering    Societies. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Park  the  meeting  adjourned 
sine  die. 

E.  L.  Oliver. 

Secretary. 

MEMBERS  ELECTED  IN  MAY. 

Mining  Engineer. 

Alsdorf.  F'rederick  C 396  S.  Stone  Ave..  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Boggs.  William  B Douglaston,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Head  of  Smelting  Dept.,  Nichols  Copper  Co. 

Cornell.  Russell  T 80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Associate  Engineer,  Ricketts  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Ludlum.  Albert  C 2  Rector  St.,  New  York. 

Pres.,    Derry   Ranch    Gold    Dredging   Co.,    and    N.    Y. 
Engineering  Co. 

Mayer,  Lucius  W 14  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Cons.  Mining  Engr.,  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  &  Co. 

O'Neil,  Frederick  W 11  Broadway,  New  York. 

Asst.   General  Sales  Manager,   IngersoU,   Rand   Co. 

Wentworth.  Henry  A 55  Congress  St.,  Boston  Mass. 

Consulting  Engineer. 
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CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Barbour.  Capt.  Percy  E 100  Capitol  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Graton,  L.  C Pierce  Bldg.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Wilmot,  H.  C 441  Title  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PERSONALS. 

W.  H.  Aldridge  has  left  New  York  for  Arizona  on  business 
and  expects  to  be  away  about  two  months. 

Walter  Douglas  left  New  York  recently  on  a  three  or  four 
months'  trip  to  the  West. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
China. 

Amos  F.  Kuehn  has  arrived  at  London,  via  the  United 
States,  from  the  Bawdwin  mines.  Burma. 

Waldemar  Lindgren  has  just  returned  to  Boston  from  South 
America. 

G.  D.  Van  Arsdale  of  the  Phelps,  Dodge  Corporation  will 
leave  New  York  soon  for  a  visit  to  the  company's  operations  in 
the  Southwest. 

George  Otis  Smith  has  been  appointed,  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  a  member  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Lawrence  Addicks  is  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Naval  Consulting  Board  that  has  in  hand  the  matter  of  over- 
coming the  U-boat  menace. 

G.  Howell  Clevenger  has  been  appointed  research  professor 
of  metallurgy  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.,  having  been  relieved  of  elementary  and  routine  teaching. 

Capt.  Percy  E.  Barbour  has  resigned  his  position  as  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  Deputy  Superintendent,  Department  of  State 
Police,  with  headquarters  at  Albany.  Captain  Barbour  who  has 
been  1st  Lieutenant,  22nd  Regiment,  New  York  Engineers,  has 
been  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  same  corps. 

Louis  D.  Huntoon  has  been  in  Albany  as  expert  witness  in 
a  suit  about  a  milling  operation  connected  with  a  New  York 
mine, 

S.  F.  Shaw,  superintendent  of  the  Tiro  General  mine  of  the 
American  Smelting  Sc  Refining  Co.,  is  in  charge  of  reopening 
the  Panaco  mine,  near  Moricliva,  Coahuila,  Mexico,  for  the 
same  company. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Meetings  of  the  Society. — A  special  general  meeting  of  the 

Society  will  be  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  in  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  July  25,  at  8  p.  m.,  to  give  further  consideration  to  an 
amendment  to  the  By-laws  increasmg  the  membership  dues,  first 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  June  20.  The  meeting  will  be  preceded, 
at  6 :30  p.  m.,  by  the  usual  informal  dinner. 

At  the  call  of  the  President,  a  special  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  in  New  York,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  20,  1917,  the  30  days'  notice  having  been  waived  for  rea- 
sons of  weight.  At  this  meeting  an  amendment  to  the  By-laws,  to  in- 
crease the  membership  dues,  was  presented  by  the  Council  for  dis- 
cussion ;  a  full  report  of  this  meeting  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  bulletin. 

New  York  Section.— The  next  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Section  will  be  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  in  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  July  25,  immediately  following  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  announced  above. 

On  June  20,  1917,  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
George  S.  Rice,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  coal  mines  of  France  and  Belgium  as  they  existed 
before  the  war. 

Council. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  June  7,  the 
resignation  of  Major  A.  S.  Dwight  as  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
Executive  Committee  was  presented  and  accepted.  Mr.  F.  F. 
Sharpless  was  elected  to  take  his  place  until  the  next  annual  election. 

Appointments. — A  special  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
by  the  President,  at  the  Council  meeting  on  June  7,  to  take  up  with 
the  French  High  Commission  the  question  in  what  way  the  American 
engineers  might  assist  the  French  government.  The  members  of 
this  committee  are :  C.  R.  Corning,  chairman ;  A.  R.  Ledoux ;  E. 
r.  Connor ;  S.  C.  Thomson ;  and  R.  W  Norris. 
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At  this  same  meeting  the  Council  created  the  salaried  position 
of  assistant  secretary,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  This 
action  was  deemed  necessary  because  of  the  increased  activities 
of  the  Society  in  connection  with  governmental  service.  The  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  Mr.  Edward  B.  Sturgis  to  this  position. 

Classification  of  Engineers,  Etc. — Some  35  letters  have  been 
received  in  response  to  the  President's  circular  letter  of  June  2. 
In  addition  to  replying  to  the  information  requested,  certain  other 
data  has  been  supplied  by  the  members,  all  of  which  should  prove 
of  the  highest  value. 

Members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  as  yet  communicated  with 
the  Secretary,  are  requested  to  do  so  promptly.  In  this  connection 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  announcement  on  page  59  of  the 
April  bulletin,  which,  together  with  the  letter  referred  to  above,  gives 
in  outline  the  program  adopted. 

Technical  Library. — It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  be- 
gin the  collection  of  a  library  to  be  located  at  the  office  of  the 
Society.  To  this  end  the  Secretary  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Council  to  issue  a  call  to  the  members  to  send  in  any  technical 
books  which  can  be  spared,  or  of  which  they  have  duplicates. 


MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS. 

NEW  YORK  SECTION. 

Meeting  of  May  17,  1917. 

The  New  York  Section  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society 
of  America  held  a  meeting  on  May  17  at  the  Engineers'  Club, 
preceded  by  the  usual  informal  dinner.  The  Section  considered 
further  the  question  brought  up  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  the  month  previous ;  that  is,  what  the  members  of  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  can  do  to  aid  the  country  in  the  present 
crisis.  Members  and  guests  present  were  as  follows :  S.  H.  Ball. 
W.  B.  Boggs,  H.  H.  Buckman,  R.  T.  Cornell,  C.  R.  Corning,  R.  W. 
Deacon,  H.  W.  DuBois,  J.  V.  N.  Dorr,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  J.  E.  Johnson. 
Jr.,  A.  R.  Ledoux,  S.  LeFevre,  D.  M,  Liddell,  Robert  Linton,  L. 
Meyer,  John  Roger,  A.  H.  Rogers,  E.  M.  Rogers,  Geo.  S.  Rice 
and  G.  C.  Stone.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
of  the  Section,  Mr.  Ingalls  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Ingalls. — The  meeting  tonight  is  held  without  a  chair- 
man, without  a  vice-chairman  and  without  a  program.  In  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  I  have  taken  their  place. 
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As  to  the  program,  we  will  fix  one  up  as  we  go  along.  The  first 
thing  is  to  approve  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting.  The 
meeting  of  last  month  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  about 
50  members  being  present.  Immediately  preceding  this,  the  local 
sections  at  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  had  held  meetings  to 
consider  the  same  subject. 

At  that  meeting  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  by  the 
Society  which  has  already  been  put  in  your  hands  through  the 
bulletin.  First  there  was  a  declaration  of  broad  principles  on  which 
the  Society  stands.  Second,  a  number  of  specific  recommendations. 
The  Council  was  empowered  to  transmit  these  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  members  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  to  several  Cabinet  ministers  and  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress. All  of  this  has  been  done  except  sending  them  to  Congress. 
Before  the  mechanical  work  of  addressing  the  envelopes  and  pre- 
paring a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  these  minutes  could  be  done. 
Congress  had  already  taken  the  action  which  the  Society  had  urged, 
viz  .  the  passage  of  the  conscription  bill.  To  all  of  the  other  officer-^ 
proper  letters  of  transmittal  were  written.  The  result  was  interest- 
ing. The  Cabinet  officers  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  acknowledged  them.  ^lost  of  them  wrote  the  usual  per- 
functory acknowledgments.  In  one  case  the  secretary  of  the  Secre- 
tary acknowledged  with  a  rubber  stamp.  One  man  wrote  a  real 
letter  in  reply,  expressing  his  real  sentiments.  He  expressed  him- 
self as  being  in  absolute  accord  with  the  principles  for  which  the 
Society  was  working.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.    His  name  is  Samuel  Gompers.     (Applause.) 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  memorable  meeting  was 
a  resolution  requesting  that  those  in  charge  of  mines  and  metal- 
lurgical works  should  immediately  do  everything  possible  to  inspire 
and  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  their  mines  and 
works.  The  Secretary  made  that  communication  as  directed  and 
has  already  received  a  large  number  of  replies. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  the  proceedings  this  evening  are 
quite  impromptu  for  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  I  may  say 
that  it  also  is  a  neglectful  meeting  because  this  file  of  correspondence 
was  placed  in  my  hands  this  afternoon  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
my  bringing  it  here  and  reading  you  some  excerpts  from  these  in- 
teresting letters,  and  although  that  was  done,  in  my  own  forget  ful- 
ness I  left  it  on  my  desk  and  didn't  think  of  it  until  it  was  too  late 
to  send  for  it.  However,  without  being  able  to  read  some  of  the 
interesting  phrases  that  were  to  be  found  in  thof^e  letters.  I  may 
cover  the  ground  by  saying  in  a  general  way  that  a  very  large  number 
of  our  members  had  already  begun  to  do  or  were  planning  to  do 
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the  thing  that  we  recommended ;  namely,  cultivation  of  land.  Our 
conversation  at  the  table  this  evening,  or  this  end  of  the  table,  has 
indicated  a  great  interest  in  that  subject.  We  know  very  well  that 
the  mining  man  has  always  had  an  irresistible  inclination  toward 
agriculture.  I  have  yet  to  find  the  miner  who  has  not  entertained 
an  ambition  to  be  a  farmer.  Even  before  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months  some  of  us  had  become  farmers,  but  since  the  1st  of 
April  the  number  of  mining  farmers  has  greatly  increased  and  it  is 
a  good  deal  more  the  thing  nowadays  to  talk  about  farming,  about 
potatoes  and  rye  (not  whisky)  than  it  is  to  talk  about  the  assay  of 
gold  ore  or  problems  that  more  directly  concern  ourselves  in  mining. 

I  have  related  to  you  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  this  end  of  the  table.  While  we  were 
talking  of  farming  here,  we  have  caught  phrases,  words,  sentenceb 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table  that  have  greatly  excited  our  curiosity 
and  have  excited  in  our  breasts  a  great  desire  to  hear  more 
about  Dr  Stratton  and  views  of  other  things  in  Washington  and 
a  lot  of  things  that  our  friend  Johnson,  who  sits  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table  can  tell  us. 

Now,  I  have  already  explained  to  you  how  very  impromptu 
this  meeting  is  and  Mr.  Johnson  has  no  occasion  to  tell  us  that 
he  has  come  here  without  his  notes  or  that  this  is  a  great  surprise, 
because  you  all  know  from  my  telling  you.  (Laughter.)  Now,  Mr. 
Johnson,  will  you  please  satisfy  our  curiosity  and  tell  all  of  us  about 
those  things  that  have  excited  such  great  interest  at  your  end  of 
the  table. 

Mr.  Johnson. —  (The  first  of  Mr.  Johnson's  speech  is  deleted 
by  the  censor.)  I  feel  comparatively  helpless  because  I  don't  know 
many  of  the  details  of  what  has  been  done.  I'saw  today  for  the  first 
time  a  diagram  of  the  interrelations  between  the  National  Defense 
Council  and  the  Congress  and  the  engineering  societies  and  all 
that,  and  only  having  three  or  four  hours  I  wasn't  able  to  understand 
all  of  it,  moreover  no  one  who  hasn't  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  realizes  how  completely  you're  cut  ofif  from  the  news  that 
we  here  more  or  less  absorb  day  by  day,  and  without  the  background 
of  that  knowledge  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  you  should  do  or 
how  to  do  it. 

I  will  say,  though,  that  I  think  the  easiest  and  most  obvious 
thing  for  us  as  engineers  is  probably  the  most  useless,  and  that  is 
for  those  of  us  who  are  young  enough  to  offer  ourselves  to  the 
Government,  as  officers  in  the  active  army.  For  a  great  number 
of  us,  the  Government  should  have  much  better  and  more  important 
use  than  to  send  us  into  the  field,  even,  for  instance,  as  constructors 
to  rebuild  railroads  and  the  like.    You  hardly  need  me  to  tell  you  that 
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war  nowadays  is  fought  in  metallurgical  works  and  machine  shops 
fully  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  field,  and  there  is  no  line  of  metallurgical 
activity  that  the  war  hasn't  touched  or  doesn't  touch,  and  that  is 
our  job.  For  instance  a  man  perhaps  forty,  that,  I  think,  had  taken 
interest  in  military  matters — I  believe  he  was  in  the  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps — went  to  a  friend  of  mine  not  long  ago  and  said  to  this 
friend.  "I  want  to  do  my  duty  in  the  war.  but  manganese  is  an 
important  need  in  this  country.  I  have  been  making  a  study  of  this 
situation  and  have  got  a  good  deal  of  information  about  mancranese. 
I  am  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  whether  I  should  go  as  an  officer  or 
whether  I  should  stay  here  and  put  the  information  which  I  have 
on  this  subject  at  the  disposition  of  the  Government  and  try  to  be 
of  some  use  in  that  respect."  "Well,"  this  friend  of  mine  said, 
"It  seems  to  me  that  for  an  intelligent  man  there  is  only  one  an?wer 
to  that  question.  You  are  a  specialist  Jn  one  line  and  you  have  got 
information  which  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Government,  and 
in  the  other  you  are  only  a  unit." 

Xow,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  probably  applies  to  all  of  us  more 
or  less,  that  we  know  certain  things  better  than  the  man  in  the 
street  and,  whether  we  want  to  go  after  military  glory  or  not,  our 
first  duty  to  our  country  is  to  be  of  the  most  use  we  can.  We  all 
know  the  men  who  volunteed  in  England  were  the  men  who  were 
doing  things  and  who  you  might  say  amounted  to  something,  and 
they  all  rushed  to  the  colors  and  left  England,  «o  that  when  she 
really  came  to  realize  what  had  to  be  done  she  was  high  and  dr>'  and 
had  to  send  to  the  front  to  get  them  back.  Now,  there  is  no  use 
of  our  making  mistakes  that  the  other  fellows  have  made  and  found 
to  be  mistakes.  I  don't  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  man  young 
enough  to  go  to  the  front  if  he  thinks  he  is  fit.  but  I  do  think  every 
man  who  is  genuinely  patriotic  should  consider,  not  what  he  would 
like  to  do,  but  to  go  to  his  friends,  or  to  one  or  two  of  them,  and 
ask  them  for  a  disinterested  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  really  best  for 
the  Government  for  him  to  go  to  the  front  or  to  stay  and  aid  his 
country  in  the  line  he  is  fitted  for  by  special  training.  In  order 
to  do  this  I  think  we  have,  each  one  of  us,  got  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  We  must  try  to  tell  the  Government  what  we  think  we 
can  do  that  is  useful,  otherwise  I  think  they  will  be  wasting  us  on 
jobs  that  the  man  in  the  street  could  do.  instead  of  putting  us  on 
jobs  that  the  man  in  the  street  couldn't  do  if  he  were  called  on. 

Mr.  Coming. — Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  things  I  wish  to 
speak  about  this  evening.  One  is  broached  in  the  last  bulletin  I 
received  a  day  or  two  ago  in  connection  with  the  classification  of 
engineers.    Three  months  ago  I  quietly  tried  to  get  such  a  classifica- 
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tion  made  and  was  told  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Washington 
already  had  such  in  hand. 

Later  I  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  a  four  page  yellow 
sheet  containing  a  large  number  of  questions.  In  order  to  save 
their  (the  Bureau's)  and  my  own  time.  I  wrote  across  it.  "Sorry, 
but  I  am  over  age,"  and  returned  it.  No  one  knows  whether  those 
questions  are  correctly  answered,  yet  such  a  classification  as  is  sug- 
gested in  the  last  bulletin  is  an  admirable  thing,  especially  as  an 
organization  of  our  type  can  readily,  through  their  sub-divisions, 
ascertain  whether  the  statements  made  be  correct. 

Again,  if  there  be  a  single  card  catalogue  of  this  sort  it  will 
be  available  only  at  a  given  point ;  but  in  case  any  one  of  the  military 
or  naval  divisions  of  the  country  requires  information  and  desires 
at  a  given  moment  to  lay  its  hand  on  a  person  for  a  specific  service, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  go  through  the  only  entire  catalogue  to 
find  out  where  the  individuals  live  and  their  qualifications.  Much 
delay  might  ensue.  We  should,  as  an  amendment  to  this  arrange- 
ment, ask  the  Council  to  instruct  our  Secretary,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  done,  to  inquire  concerning  the  military  and  the  naval  districting 
of  this  country  and  that  the  men  who  are  registered  be  classified 
according  to  the  districts  in  which  they  reside,  so  that  the  command- 
ing officer  when  the  list  is  placed  at  his  disposal  can  immediately 
lay  his  finger  on  the  type  of  man  that  he  desires  for  any  particular 
purpose.  The  lists  could  be  readily  made  in  duplicate  and  the  entire 
list  kept  at  some  central  point,  the  departmental  lists  being  placed 
each  at  a  central  point  in  the  various  military  departments.  This 
seems  a  reasonable  arrangement  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  such  a  catalogue.  It  will  not  be  only  one  single  catalogue 
but,  for  instance,  in  the  department  of  New  York — I  think  offi- 
cially known  as  the  Department  of  the  East — the  commanding 
officer  could  have  in  his  possession  a  full  catalogue  of  the  engi- 
neers available  in  his  particular  district  and  if  he  wanted  anyone 
else  an  inquiry  at  the  central  station  would  bring  satisfaction. 

There  are  two  further  matters  already  under  preliminary  con- 
sideration. 

The  French  government  at  the  moment  is  considering  an  in- 
quiry made  by  a  small  group  of  our  membership  concerning  the  needs 
of  France  for  the  reopening  of  their  coal  mines  at  Lens.  I  am  re- 
liably informed  by  a  gentleman  whom  we  all  know  that  much 
damage  has  been  done  to  these  mines.  The  probability  is  that  they 
have  been  largely  wrecked. 

The  coal  field  is  much  faulted  as  well  and  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  surface  the  old  rocks  have  been  more  or  less  planed 
ofi^  and  other  supplementary  strata  deposited  on  top  of  them,  many 
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of  which  are  water-bearing.  The  London  Economist  of  April  21, 
1917.  in  its  Paris  letter  of  the  16th  of  April,  stated  that  the  Allies 
had  already  recovered  some  ten  per  cent  of  the  producing  capacity 
at  Lens.  The  surface  equipment,  hoists  and  apparatus  of  that  sort 
have  been  wrecked ;  it  was  supposed  that  the  mines  had  been  flooded 
and  probably  the  shafts  blown  in  even  if  the  workings  themselves 
had  not  been  injured.  Other  and  perfectly  competent  advices  are 
to  the  eflfect  that  the  Germans  have  been  withdrawing  the  mine 
pillars.  If  so,  it  may  quite  possibly  be  that  these  mines  will  cave 
so  they  cannot  be  reopened  and  new  ground  will  have  to  be  taken 
in  hand.  When  an  answer  is  received  from  the  French  government 
about  what  their  wishes  are  the  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  various  engineering  societies  of  this  country  in  a  proper 
manner  and  action  requested.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  do  some- 
thing that  we  may  ourselves  pick  up.  We  had  better  find  out  what 
is  really  needed  and  what  aid  is  wanted. 

The  French  machine  shops  are  probably  not  in  a  position  to 
make  the  machinery  which  is  required.  A  great  deal  of  the  French 
machinery,  anyhow,  camic  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  much  from 
Alsace-Lorraine.  The  elucidation  of  the  question  of  reopening  the 
mines  in  France  has  been  retarded  by  the  visit  of  the  French  and 
English  commissioners,  because  His  Excellency,  the  French  Am- 
bassador, through  whom  the  inquiry  w-as  necessarily  made,  is  in 
attendance  on  the  commissioners.  He  will  soon  be  back  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  presume  we  shall  shortly  hear  from  him. 

When  the  matter  was  presented  the  suggestion  was  made  pri- 
marily for  the  reopening  of  the  mines  at  Lens  and  neighborhood  in 
France,  but  it  was  also  borne  in  mind  that  if  professional  assistance 
were  acceptable  it  should  be  at  the  same  time  so  organized  that  it 
could  be  readily  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the  Belgian  mines  and 
the  iron  mines  in  the  Briey  and  Longvy  districts,  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  recovered  by  the  Allies. 

The  situation  in  relation  to  Switzerland  is  also  bad.  The  Swiss 
government  has  iust  recalled  its  minister  in  Washington.  The  new 
minister  is  an  able  business  man,  one  who  will  smooth  the  way 
for  many  things  which  have  not  been  feasible  up  to  date,  and  is  the 
head  of  Sulzer  Brothers  at  Winterthur,  one  of  the  best  machine 
shops  in  the  world. 

Switzerland  needs  grain,  fuel  and  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton, 
cast  iron,  etc.  Sulzer  Brothers'  heavy  castings  have  for  years  come 
from  the  Skoda  works  in  Austria.  I  understand  that  there  is  a 
convention  between  the  Allies  and  Switzerland  that  they  will  be 
more  or  less  supplied  with  what  they  need  in  the  way  of  ravv  material 
so  that  they  may  utilize  their  factories  and  we  will  be  called  upon 
here  to  supply  what  the  Skoda  works  formerly  supplied.    The  people 
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have  got  to  be  looked  after.  Otherwise  Switzerland  may  be  forced 
into  serious  military  difificulties.  It  is  a  moral  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  see  to  it  that  Switzerland  is  helped  out  of  her 
difificulties  and  at  least  reasonably  supplied  with  the  comforts  of 
life.  People  there  cannot  buy  a  ton  of  coal  for  household  purposes 
without  difificulty.  They  are  getting  a  half  a  pound  of  sugar  a 
fortnight  and  other  material  in  proportion.  We  here  do  not  at  all 
understand  the  situation  there. 

I  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest 
to  our  organization  lines  on  which  we  can  be  useful,  eit^'er  as  an 
individual  association  or  in  conjunction  with  others.  There  are 
many  directions  in  which  help  will  be  needed.  Matters  should  be 
arranged  in  some  way  so  that  we  can  cooperate  with  other  people  to 
do  what  we  cannot  perhaps  do  equally  well. 

Turning  to  another  phase  of  the  situation. 

There  are  multitudinous  committees.  What  is  really  going 
on,  what  other  committees  there  are,  how  constituted,  their  member- 
ship, what  their  functions  are,  is  nowhere  clearly  stated.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  out.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  one  of  our  technical 
periodicals  an  elucidation  of  a  certain  set  of  committees.  Two  or 
three  days  later  I  saw  in  the  "London  Economist"  an  elucidation  of 
the  same  set  of  committees.  The  two  did  not  tally,  but  the  ex- 
planation in  the  London  paper,  which  antedated  the  explanation  in 
the  American  paper,  appeared  to  be  far  more  reasonable  than  the 
one  in  the  American  journal.  If  this  Society  wishes  to  do  some- 
thing they  might  consider  a  classification  of  engineers  and  also  ar- 
range so  that  we  can  get  a  classification  of  the  various  committees, 
whom  they  are  named  by,  who  their  Secretaries  are,  what  their  func- 
tions are  and  who  the  members  of  the  respective  committees  are,  so 
that  at  least  one  can  look  over  the  list  and  gather  some  idea  of 
whether  a  question  when  it  comes  up  is  already  being  attended  to  by 
somebody  else  or  not. 

The  question  of  manganese  came  up  this  evening.  Three  or 
four  interests  are  already  dealing  with  it.  Probably  not  one  of  them 
knows  that  anyone  else  already  has  the  question  in  hand. 

Mr.  Ingalls. — I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Corning  has  given  us  the 
benefit  of  his  very  thoughtful  and  valuable  ideas.  I  am  especially 
glad  that  he  referred  to  the  matter  of  classification  that  has  already 
been  instituted  by  this  Society.  That  was  comprised  in  one  of  the 
resolutions  that  was  passed  by  this  Society  at  its  last  meeting.  In 
the  discussion  that  preceded  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  it  was 
thought  that  perhaps  the  task  was  greater  than  we  would  be  able 
to  perform.  It  was  considered  subsequently,  however,  that  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing  that  we  could  do  and  that  the 
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members  of  the  Society  would  recognize  its  importance  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  provide  the  additional  means  necessary  to  carry  it  out, 
and  that  if  our  own  means  were  insufficient  other  persons,  appreci- 
ating the  great  importance  of  it,  would  do  something  to  help.  Any- 
way, the  Council  thought  the  thing  could  be  arranged  in  one  way 
or  another.  In  order  to  get  the  idea  before  the  Society  a  brief  note 
was  inserted  in  the  last  bulletin  which  you  have  seen.  It  was  nec- 
essarily put  in  without  the  most  careful  consideration,  but  un- 
doubtedly  it  gives  the  idea,  namelv.  the  classification  of  knowledge 
according  to  subjects,  which  nobody  heretofore  has  attempted. 
Probably  all  of  us  have  filled  out  anywhere  from  three  to  five  or  six 
blank  forms  ranging  from  those  of  our  colleges  to  those  of  some 
of  the  societies  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  all  of  which  have  ap- 
proached the  subject  from  the  diametrically  opposite  point.  Starting 
with  the  name  of  the  man,  asking  him  to  tell  his  age,  his  military 
experience,  the  years  that  he  might  have  been  engaged  in  operating 
mines  or  metallurgical  works  doesn't  get  us  very  much  further  ahead. 
WTiat  we  want  to  know  in  an  emergency,  and  usually  want  to  know 
very  quickly,  is  who  can  do  some  particular  thing  in  the  best 
possible  way.  and  especially  do  we  need  a  classification  of  knowledge 
of  what  might  be  called  queer  subjects,  subjects  that  you  don't  find 
anywhere  in  the  books,  regarding  which  most  of  us  would  find 
difficulty  in  naming  the  man  who  especially  knew^  about  them.  For 
e*cample,  in  my  own  experience  within  the  last  year  an  emergency 
came  up  in  which  it  was  considered  very  important  to  get  a  deter- 
mination of  germanium  in  ores  and  metallurgical  products.  I  con- 
sulted my  friend  Dr.  Ledoux,  or  rather  Mr.  Smoot,  of  his  staff. 
Mr.  Smoot  said  that  he  didn't  know  anything  about  that  subject, 
that  he  didn't  know  anybody  in  his  laboratory  or  anybody  in  New 
York  who  did,  that  so  far  as  he  knew  there  were  only  two  men  in 
the  United  States  who  knew  about  that  particular  subject.  Well, 
there  we  were  able  to  put  our  finger  right  away  on  just  what  was 
necessary. 

Suppose  that  it  were  necessary  to  consider  something  with  re- 
spect to  the  metallurgy  of  nickel,  involving  the  use  of  the  Hybinette 
process.  So  far  as  I  know,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct,  our  friend 
Mr.  Deacon  who  sits  at  my  left  is  the  only  man  in  the  United  States 
who  knows  about  that  subject.  We  may  know  that,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment and  military  authorities  don't  know  it  and  therefore  it  is 
important  that  we  should  get  exactly  that  kind  of  knowledge  classi- 
fied in  the  way  that  we  have  started  to  do.  The  ideas  that  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  bulletin  are  crude.  It  will  be  neces<arv  to  elabor- 
ate them  in  order  to  bring  out  what  we  want  to  do  and  after  that  is 
done  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  provisions  so  that  the  classified 
knowledge  thus  obtained  will  be  available  to  the  people  who  need 
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it.  I  urge  upon  all  members  who  are  not  present  but  who  will  get  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  evenmg  in  the  bulletin  to  give 
their  earnest  thoughts  and  assistance  in  doing  this  particular  work. 
With  regard  to  another  matter  that  Mr.  Corning  brought  up ; 
namely,  the  classification  of  committees,  that  also  is  important.  Mr. 
Corning  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  repeating  or  rather  preceding 
what  he  has  said  this  evening,  and  I  have  addressed  letters  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  several  national  and  some  local  societies,  asking 
what  they  have  done  in  this  direction,  but  as  yet  the  replies  to  those 
letters  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  classify  and  make  a  report 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Corning. — Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  add,  in  view  of 
w^hat  you  have  just  said,  that  I  also  have  addressed  letters  to  secre- 
taries and  committees  as  far  as  I  could  find  them  and  I  have  got 
no  letters ;  practically  none.  I  got  some  misinformation  over  the 
telephone ;  that  is,  one  man  would  tell  me  one  thing  and  somebody 
else  would  call  me  up  and  tell  me  something  else  about  the  same 
subject.  It  seems  really  important  to  secure  cooperation  some  way 
so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  work,  if  there  is  any  work  being  done. 
We  are  wasting  time  everywhere  in  the  country  through  lack  of 
cooperations. 

Mr.  Johnson. — I  want  to  say  that  I  think  what  Mr.  Corning 
has  said,  that  we  are  wasting  our  time  in  that  way,  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  true.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  the  position  of  the  boy  in 
the  algebra  class  who  can  solve  any  problem  in  equation  that  is 
written  down  for  him,  but  if  he  is  asked  to  write  down  the  equation 
that  will  solve  a  real  problem  he  is  helpless.  We  can  find  out  through 
those  societies  where  the  men  are  that  know  about  these  things. 
The  very  things  Mr.  Ingalls  has  cited  shows  that  by  a  little  inquiry 
in  this  Society  we  can  find  out  men  that  know  about  these  things  if 
there  are  any  such  men  in  the  United  States.  The  thing  that  we 
have  left  undone  is  to  make  any  provision  to  make  the  people  in 
Washington  realize  that  these  societies  exist  and  that  they  are  of 
practical  benefit  and  that  they  can  get  this  benefit  by  coming  to  us. 
We  have  got  to  do  as  I  think  I  said  before.  W/e  have  got  to  first 
find  the  job  and  then  we  have  got  to  find  the  way  to  do  it,  but  simply 
to  arrange  methods  whereby  the  Government  can  get  this  inform- 
ation by  coming  to  us  is  perfectly  hopeless.  We  have  got  to  find  out 
where  the  information  will  be  of  use  then  make  some  efiFort  on  our 
own  account  to  get  the  Government  to  let  us  apply  the  knowledge 
we  can  bring  to  bear  on  this  subject  for  their  benefit.  You  are 
assuming  that  you  have  got  the  equation  written  down  and  have 
only  got  to  solve  it  but  really  you  have  got  to  find  the  man  that  can 
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write  it  down  before  you  can  begin  to  solve  it.  You  have  got  to 
make  those  people  realize  they  want  that  information  and  that  you 
can  give  it  to  them,  but  to  be  able  to  give  it  to  them  without  mak- 
ing them  realize  that  they  have  got  to  have  it  is  perfectly  useless. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Rice. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  a  little  doubtful  about  saying 
very  much  about  the  situation  at  Washington,  and  yet,  as  I  am  ap- 
parently the  only  man  who  is  connected  with  any  one  of  the 
bureaus  it  is  perhaps  w^ell  to  throw  what  little  light  I  can  from  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  war  preparations,  and  it  may  be  it  will 
develop  at  least  some  points  for  discussion. 

To  those  of  you  who  perhaps  do  not  know  much  about  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected, it  might  be  well  to  explain  so  you  will  understand  my  view- 
point. The  Bureau,  which  is  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
has  five  divisions,  (1)  mining  investigations  and  safety  measures, 
(2)  metallurgv',  (3)  fuels,  (4)  mineral  technology,  and  (5)  petro- 
leum. Such  information  as  I  have  is  that  derived  from  being  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  the  first  named  division.  I  may  add  that 
until  recently  Congress  has  not  appropriated  funds  for  metal  mining 
to  any  extent,  except  on  the  accident  side,  so  the  whole  stress  of  the 
Bureau's  investigations  in  underground  work  has  been  laid  on  the 
accident  side. 

Now  with  this  preliminary  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  rather 
as  an  individual  than  as  an  official.  Necessarily,  without  prying  into 
things,  one  picks  up  considerable  information  and  gets  different 
viewpoints  by  hearing  what  others  say.  I  have  been  away  from 
Washington  for  some  days  and  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
what  was  said  at  the  previous  meeting  regarding  the  relation  and 
work  of  the  mining  engineers  and  metallurgists  to  the  Government. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  work  going  on  quietly 
for  preparedness,  both  in  and  out  of  Washington,  among  scientists 
and  engineers,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  newspapers  and  jour- 
nals. As  concerns  whether  the  Government  is  proceeding  as  fast  or 
as  efficiently  as  it  should.  I  won't  attempt  to  defend  one  side  or  the 
other,  which  brings  me  to  one  question  that  I  now  understand  was 
discussed  at  the  previous  meeting,  relative  to  taking  a  census  of 
mining  engineers  and  metallurgists. 

It  became  quite  apparent  to  Director  Manning  of  the  Bureau 
some  time  ago  that  there  was  need  of  having  the  names  of  the 
engineers,  metallurgists  and  chemists  of  the  country  properly  listed 
and  grouped.  That  need  was  brought  home  to  the  Bureau  from 
manv  sources,  inciuiries  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
Advisory  Committee,  so,  with  the  approval  and  help  of  the  respective 
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national  societies,  it  hurriedly  prepared  and  sent  out  forms  to  every 
known  mining  engineer,  metallurgist  and  chemist  containing  detailed 
inquiries.  The  thought  was  not,  primarily,  to  find  out  the  avail- 
ability of  technical  men  for  military  service  at  the  front,  which  some 
supposed  and  consequently  criticized,  the  age  of  each  man  was 
merely  incidental  information.  The  statistical  work  has  been  very 
great,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Fay,  the  Bureau's  statistician,  and  who  is  a 
mining  engineer  formerly  connected  with  Mr.  Ingalls'  journal,  has 
had  to  turn  his  entire  statistical  force — not  a  large  one — in  addition 
to  some  field  men  from  my  division  on  this  work,  and  he  is  very 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  job  of  classifying 
many  thousands  of  names.  The  intention  is  to  classify  every  man 
by  his  various  experiences,  which  means,  in  some  cases,  that  his 
name  appears  in  six  or  seven  different  card  indexes.  So  this  makes 
a  general  directory  for  the  technical  men  of  the  country,  and  I 
may  say  it  has  been  very  useful  already,  for  example,  in  getting  ex- 
plosive chemists,  of  whom  there  aren't  so  many,  for  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

In  the  War  Department,  I  hear  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  on  account  of  more  or  less  necessary  formality  in  getting 
men  from  private  life  appointed  as  reserve  officers.  One  of  the 
chiefs  in.  the  Ordnance  bureau  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
touch  with  a  large  number  of  chemists  who  were  very  anxious 
to  do  their  "bit"  and  come  into  that  Bureau  and  he  was  very  anxious 
to  get  them,  but  there  were  delays  due  to  civil  .service  requirements 
although  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  well  disposed. 

Speaking  as  a  private  citizen,  I  think  like  many  other  persons 
the  country  has  shamefully  neglected  military  requirements  during 
the  last  two  years  when  we  ought  to  have  been  preparing  thoroughly. 
Last  January  some  of  the  Government  bureaus,  including  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  undertook  an  internal  census  or  review  of  what  each 
might  be  able  to  do  in  the  event  of  war.  In  the  case  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  plans  and  suggested  ideas  thus  gathered  were  sub- 
mitted by  Director  Manning  to  the  National  Research  Council 
through  Dr.  Walcott,  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee. 

Now,  one  of  these  things  in  which  I  was  deeply  interested  was 
an  inquiry  regarding  gases.  As  may  be  some  of  you  know,  the 
Bureau  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of  self- 
contained  breathing  apparatus  and  the  physiological  effect  of  mine 
gases,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  Bureau  in  these  matters  has,  through 
its  advantages,  been  in  the  lead.  Prior  to  this,  from  time  to  time 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  have  been  called  in  for  consultation 
by  bureaus  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

The  National  Research  Council  approved  the  research  into 
gases,  following  the  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  and  a  main 
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committee  was  appointed,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  being 
chairman,  and  having  on  it  representatives  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  Committee  included  some  prominent  chemists  from  private 
Hfe.  This  committee  then  appointed  a  well  known  gas  chemist  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  take  charge  of  the 
investigations,  with  other  prominent  chemists  and  phvsiologi?cs.  in- 
cluding the  consulting  physiologist  of  the  Bureau.  Many  of  these 
men  gave  up  important  positions  to  take  up  this  Government  work 
at  either  no  salary  or  a  nominal  salary.  The  committee  is  taking  up 
the  whole  subject  of  noxious  gases  for  offensive  and  defensive  war- 
fare, which  embraces  the  development  of  gas  masks  and  all  things 
which  go  with  it.  When  this  working  committee  had  been  organ- 
ized my  duty  in  that  matter  had  been  done  beyond  cooperation  in 
testing  masks,  etc. 

Many  of  the  universities  and  technical  schools  have  offered 
the  free  services  of  their  chemists  and  laboratories,  and  as  the 
Bureau  had  limited  funds  excepting  w'hat  were  specifically  alloted, 
this  has  had  splendid  results,  as  otherwise  little  could  have  been  done 
for  months  until  after  appropriations  had  been  made  to  the  military 
branches  and  that  delay  might  have  been  serious.  Through  these 
offers  a  large  number  of  chemists  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  at 
work,  over  a  hundred  chemists  and  physiologists  the  last  1  heard, 
and  other  men  who  were  specializing  in  certain  things.  It  is  per- 
fectly evident  all  that  work  has  to  be  handled  very  secretly  and 
quietly,  so  that  to  separate  groups  of  men  separate  problems  are 
being  parcelled  out  and  the  final  results  will  be  known  only  to  the 
army  and  the  navy. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  noxious  gases  in  warfare,  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  conversing  with  some  members  of  the 
British  Commission  sent  over  here,  and  from  them  and  also  from 
other  sources,  learned  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  technical  research 
and  organization  required  since  the  gases  were  first  introduced  by 
the  German?  in  warfare. 

A  prominent  medical  officer  described  the  first  attack  when 
gases  were  first  used  on  the  front  by  the  Germans  in  1915.  It  hap- 
pened in  his  district  and  he  spoke  of  some  of  the  horrors,  of  strong 
men  chiefly  Canadians  coming  back  clutching  at  their  throats,  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth  and  dropping' down  at  the  road  side.  When  the 
gas  cloud  first  came  over  they  thought  it  was  a  mere  joke,  but  they 
soon  learned  to  the  contrary,  and  the  eflFect  was  disastrous  for  a 
time.  That  afternoon  they  happened  to  capture  a  German  who 
had  a  mask.  The  German  soldiers  had  been  provided  with  them  in 
case  the  gas  blew  back.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence  many  of  these 
masks  were  made  long  before  the  war.  On  questioning  the  prisoner 
and  by  making  such  observation  as  he  could  the  officer  concluded 
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the  gas  the  Germans  had  used  was  chlorine,  and  he  sent  out  auto- 
mobile parties  gathering  up  all  the  cheese  cloth  and  similar  material, 
even  ladies'  lingerie  for  twenty  miles  back  from  the  front  to  make 
up  into  masks ;  also  getting  cooking  soda  and  other  suitable  alkalies 
for  saturating  the  cloth.  That  night  they  had  all  the  French  women 
in  the  region  working  at  these  crude  masks.  These  did  fairly  well 
for  a  very  brief  time,  until  there  was  time  to  get  masks  made  more 
scientifically.  "* 

The  British  Government  called  in  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men,  among  others  Dr.  Haldane,  who  I  suppose  is  the  leading 
scientific  authority  in  the  world  on  the  subject  of  physiological  eflFect 
of  gases,  and  he  among  many  other  eminent  scientists  gathered  to- 
gether, formed  a  staff  of  civilian  chemists  in  England ;  a  research 
department,  cooperating  with  a  large  stafif  of  field  technologists, 
because  the  war  became  more  and  more  complicated,  a  game  of  wits. 
The  Germans,  after  a  while  began  to  vary  the  gases.  They'd  use 
sometimes  a  gas  comparatively  harmless  and  suddenly  shift  it  to 
something  else.  Now,  the  earlier  gas  attacks  were  chiefly  made  with 
chlorine  which  the  ordinary  masks  saturated  with  alkali  would  pro- 
tect against,  but  later  on  they  began  to  use  some  of  the  more  com- 
plicated gases,  among  others  phosgene  and  then  these  primitive  masks 
would  no  longer  serve  the  purpose,  so  they  have  had  to  discard 
them  or  keep  them  in  reserve.  The  British  now  have  what  they  call 
the  box  mask,  the  box  being  after  the  order  of  the  regenerator  of 
the  well  known  mine  rescue  apparatus.  Of  course  the  latter  would 
be  far  more  effective  but  is  too  heavy  and  complicated  to  supply 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  troops,  for  every  man  at  the  front 
must  have  one,  and  even  civilians  for  ten  miles  behind  the  front 
should  be  supplied.  They  are  constantly  working  to  improve  the 
masks.  In  the  field  there  are  chemists  attached  to  the  military  staff 
and  the  different  divisions  and  so  on  down  the  line,  until  they  even 
have  men  in  each  company  who  gather  the  samples  of  gases  to  see 
what  changes  in  the  character  of  the  gases  the  enemy  is  making. 

New  recruits  have  to  be  systematically  trained  in  using  the 
masks,  a  minute's  delay  in  putting  on  might  be  very  serious.  Drills 
are  given  before  the  troops  are  sent  to  the  front,  in  the  use  of  masks 
in  gas  filled  trenches.  In  the  trenches  at  the  battle  line  there  are 
signals  to  give  notice  when  the  gas  clouds  are  given  off  by  the  enemy, 
as  there  is  little  sound,  just  a  hissing  of  the  gas  issuin?  from  nozzles, 
if  it  can  be  heard  at  all.  The  use  of  gases  in  shells  is  becoming 
more  prevalent  now  on  both  sides,  because  repugnant  as  it  is,  the 
allies  have  had  to  fight  fire  with  fire,  and  some  of  you  may  have  seen 
a  British  publication  which  has  just  been  issued,  a  reprint  of  which 
has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  relating  to  the  methods 
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of  handling  gas  making  materials  in  the  munition  plants,  because 
some  of  the  gases  are  extremely  deadly.  Just  as  an  illustration,  the 
other  day  in  one  of  the  laboratories,  they  had  a  bottle  of  some 
gas  with  a  glass  stopper  which  seemed  tight  yet  must  have  leaked 
a  little  and  they  had  several  men  who  worked  in  the  room  very  sick 
for  a  while,  one  of  them  had  his  throat  very  much  affected  for 
several  days.  It  can  be  said  this  important  work  on  gases  is.  I 
think,  in  very  good  hands  as  I  think  you  will  ultimately  find  out. 
but  you  will  appreciate  that  inquiry  has  got  to  be  kept  very  quiet, 
hence  I  have  given  no  names.  However,  if  any  of  you  have  any 
suggestions  to  make  to  any  member  of  the  noxious  gas  committee, 
or  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  they  will  reach  the 
right  place. 

Another  work  with  which  I  have  had  a  little  to  do  and  which 
concerns  the  industry  this  Society  represents  is  the  question  of  the 
control  of  explosives  other  than  for  military  purposes.  My  know- 
ledge of  it  started  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  my 
friend  Col.  Aultman,  until  recently  of  the  War  College,  now  of 
Gen.  Pershing's  staff,  which  was  followed  by  a  conference  by 
Director  Manning,  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Monroe,  and  myself  with  Gen. 
Kuhn.  head  of  the  War  College.  The  latter  thought  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  should  take  charge  of  the  matter  which  had  already  been 
suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  War  Department,  be- 
cause three-fourths  of  commercial  explosives  are  used  in  mining  and 
quarrving.  .Subsequently  a  meeting  was  held  with  Gen.  Crozier, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  at  which  a  number  of  military  men  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  explosives  manufacturers  were  present.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  there  should  be  control  of  commercial 
explosives.  Reports  were  coming  in  of  cases  of  stealing  of  explo- 
sives, in  some  instances  in  large  quantities  and  evidently  for  purposes 
such  as  wreckage  of  bridges  and  of  plants.  Now.  this  country,  as  you 
know,  never  attempted  any  control  of  explosives,  although  it  has 
been  done  in  other  countries.  There  were  very  elaborate  laws  issued 
in  Great  Britain  in  1875,  so  elaborate  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  they  only  needed  to  make  a  few  extensions  to  these  and  they 
still  fit  under  war  conditions. 

At  that  meeting  previously  referred  to  Colonel  Dunn,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Explosives,  representing  the  railroads  and  whose  decrees 
are  made  effective  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was 
present.  There  was  some  little  question  as  to  what  department  of 
the  Government  should  handle  the  matter.  The  military  people 
didn't  want  to  undertake  it  because  they  had  their  hands  full.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines,  on  account  of  the  testing  of  explosives,  especially 
for  coal  mines,  but  also  testing  explosive  materials  for  other  pur- 
po<;es.  it  was  agreed,  seemed  to  be  perhaps  the  best  agency.    Accord- 
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ingly  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House,  as  a  result  of  that  confer- 
ence, by  Dr.  Foster,  Chairman  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Committee, 
and  public  hearings  were  held  by  that  committee  and  subsequently 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining. 

The  general  intent  of  the  bill  is  that  the  President  is  to  issue  a 
proclamation  which  applied  only  in  time  of  war  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  will  supervise  and  control  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  explosives  and  placing  the  supervision  under  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It  didn't  cover  the  transportation, 
because  the  transportation  was  already  covered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $250,- 
000  to  carry  it  into  effect.  That  seems  like  a  large  sum  of  money,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  Dupont  company  stated  that  if  they  put 
guards  at  all  their  magazines  they  estimated  it  would  cost  them  a 
million  dollars  a  year  to  do  so.  Remember  there  are  48  states  and 
Alaska  to  cover  and  there  are  probably  two  million  persons  that 
handle  explosives  more  or  less  regularly  throughout  the  country. 
Miners,  quarrymen,  tunnelers,  excavators  and  farmers,  it  is  a  great 
big  task. 

Tile  bill  callii  lor  use  of  the  srovrnmsntal.  strte.  and  m'-'n'-:ipal 
agencies  and  the  employment  of  other  persons  to  handle  matters 
expeditiously.  Colonel  Dunn  made  a  very  valuable  suggestion  at 
that  conference  which  it  is  expected  will  be  followed  if  the  measure 
is  carried  through ;  namely,  that  in  the  more  remote  communities, 
as  in  many  mining  communities,  patriotic  citizens  be  relied  upon ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  a  mine  to  ask  the  superintendent  of  the  mine 
and  two  or  three  other  locally  prominent  men  to  form  a  committee 
to  handle  and  best  arrange  for  licensing  and  control  of  the  use  of 
explosives   in  their  neighborhood. 

The  most  difficult  cases  to  control  are  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, because  farmers  are  now  using  considerable  amounts  of 
explosives  for  blasting,  planting  and  various  other  purposes,  and 
there  again  the  Government  will  have  to  rely  largely  on  volunteer 
safety  committees.  It  is  proposed  to  license  all  who  manufacture, 
have  possession  of  and  distribute  explosives.  Letters  have  passed 
through  my  hands  which  fully  indicate  the  necessity  of  this  measure. 
There  was  a  letter  the  other  day  from  the  Sheriflf  of  one  of  the  most 
important  industrial  counties  in  the  country,  saying  a  very  large 
quantity  of  explosives  had  disappeared  from  a  magazine,  and  calling 
upon  the  owning  company  to  properly  guard  it.  There  have  been 
many  cases  of  that  sort  and  sometime  I  fear  we  are  liable  to  hear 
from  them  in  the  future  in  the  blowing  up  of  bridges,  railroads,  or 
plants. 

Another  matter  I  may  mention  which  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  members  relates  to  sources  of  supply  for  sulphuric  acid.     My 
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friend,  Mr.  C.  H.  McDowell,  who  is  or  has  been  president  of  the  Fer- 
tilizer ^lanufacturers'  Association,  became  concerned  about  the 
scarcity  of  raw  material  for  making  sulphuric  acid.  As  probably 
most  all  of  you  know,  the  great  fertilizer  manufacturing  plants 
are  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  hitherto  those  along 
the  coast  have  relied  for  sources  of  material  on  the  Spanish  pyrite. 
Now.  the  Spanish  pyrite  isn't  coming  in.  Shipping  is  scarce  and  the 
British  government  is  reluctant  to  let  those  boats  returning  empty 
from  the  Mediterranean  visit  a  dangerous  zone  and  lose  four  or  five 
days,  and  for  that  reason  the  stocks  are  being  depleted.  According 
to  the  fertilizer  concerns,  there  will  be  scarcity  by  fall  if  native 
sources  of  supply  are  not  brought  in.  Accordingly  hurry  calls  are 
going  out  for  development  of  pyrite  deposits  in  this  country,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  ultimate  scarcity,  for  the  country-  has  abund- 
ant resources,  only  they  are  either  remote  or  require  development. 
There  are,  of  course,  certain  large  sources  of  native  sulphur  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  draw  too  heavily  on 
the  stocks  and  prices  have  been  going  up,  which  necessarily  affects 
the  cost  of  fertilizer  and  in  turn  raises  the  cost  of  crops  in  those 
parts  of  the  countrv-  requiring  fertilizers. 

There  are  other  interesting  questions  coming  up.  I  under- 
stand the  nitrates  made  artificially  are  not  so  suitable  for  fertilizing 
purposes,  and  am  told  that  it  has  not  been  accidental  that  the  crops 
in  Germany  have  been  scant,  but  the  fact  is  that  Chilean  nitrate, 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  fertilizer,  advances  the  crops  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  this  is  an  important  question  where  the  season  is  short, 
as  in  Germany.  That  question,  in  this  country  goes  back  to  availa- 
bility of  shipping. 

WTiat  the  mining  engineers  can  do  to  help  in  a  military  way,  is  a 
matter  of  general  interest  to  this  Society.  I  discussed  with  one  of 
the  British  engineer  officers  of  the  Commission,  the  use  of  tunnels 
for  communicating  trenches — but  learned  they  were  chiefly  used  for 
sapping  operations,  that  the  trench  lines  were  advancing  too  fast 
to  use  tunnels.  Of  course,  there  are  special  uses  of  shallow  shafts 
and  tunnels  and  then  there  are  excavation,  haulage,  timbering, 
drainage  and  ventilation  problems  which  so  concern  the  mining 
engineers. 

He  spoke  of  some  interesting  details  of  sapping  operations 
and  the  use  of  explosives  and  gases  from  countersaps  by  the  enemy. 
In  such  matters  it  looks  to  me  as  if  there  was  some  opportunity  for 
the  mining  engineer  to  help.  One  of  the  men  talked  about  having 
been  kept  out  of  his  sapping  operations  for  two  days  by  gas  which 
it  was  alleged  had  been  forced  in  by  the  Germans  through  the  ground, 
and  he  couldn't  get  into  his  tunnel  again  because  he  only  had  a  hand- 
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fan  and  small  pipe.  On  the  other  hand,  noisy  machinery  cannot 
be  used,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Referring  to  the  proposal  of  Messrs.  Corning  and  Thomson  to 
send  over  a  volunteer  force  of  mining  engineers  and  miners  to 
rehabilitate  the  French  mines  of  northern  France,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  those  mines  in  1908  and  1911,  especially  mines 
north  of  Arras  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lens.  Lens  has  been  one  of 
the  largest  centres  of  by-product  coking.  In  1911,  when  I  was  there, 
they  were  making  use  of  their  surplus  gas,  to  produce  electric  power 
on  a  large  scale ;  using  it  on  the  canals  in  the  vicinity  for  towing, 
and  it  was  transmitted  as  far  as  110  miles  in  the  direction  of  Paris. 
It  was  aimed  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  power  lines  to  Paris.     , 

The  furthest  permanent  line  of  advance  of  the  Germans  in  the 
Pas  de  Calais  field  extended  through  Lievin  north  from  Arras ;  the 
latter  city  is  south  of  the  coal  basin.  My  friend  Mr.  Leon,  formerly 
chief  engineer  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  district,  who  has  since  died  in 
London,  had  written  me  that  his  house  and  ofifice  in  Arras  were 
leveled,  as  was  the  beautiful  city  hall  and  most  other  buildings.  The 
so-called  international  coal  dust  gallery  and  testing  station  at  Lievin 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  Lievin  mines  are  now 
within  the  French  line,  but  probably  still  under  bombardment.  The 
surface  plants  are  probably  destroyed  and  underground  destruction 
in  them  and  the  mines  at  Lens  would  probably  come  through  the 
blasting  down  of  the  shaft  and  gallery  linings.  Their  system  of 
mining  the  coal  is  virtually  long-wall ;  they  don't  employ  the  pillar 
systems  which  obtain  in  this  country.  The  shafts  are  sunk  down 
through  various  coal  beds  and  the  levels  are  driven  at  right  angles 
to  the  strike,  that  is,  across  the  dipping  strata;  they  pick  up  the 
beds  where  they  can.  It  is  a  very  complicated  system  of  folds.  If 
the  Germans  do  their  destructive  work  as  thoroughly  when  they 
abandon  the  mines  near  Lens  as  they  have  elsewhere,  they  will 
probably  blast  out  the  linings  of  the  shafts  and  let  in  water  and 
quicksand.  Some  of  the  shafts  were  sunk  through  the  water  bearing 
strata  by  the  cementation  process  and  some  by  the  freezing  process. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Mr.  Rice,  you  speak  of  gas.  Has  there  been 
any  attempt  to  use  carbon  monoxide? 

Mr.  Rice. — Yes,  it  has  been  suspected  there  has  been  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  the  chemists  are  busy  on  at  the  present 
time,  to  find  some  means  of  combating  that  by  masks. 

Mr.  Johnson.— That  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  gases.  There 
is  only  one  thing  I  know  that  has  any  chemical  action  on  it  and 
that  is  cuproammonium  chloride,  and  that  is  very  slow. 
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Mr.  Rice. — I  heard  of  a  curious  thing  the  Germans  were  try- 
ing to  use  for  an  absorbtive — making  use  of  the  great  affinity  of  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood  for  CO.  It  was  reported  that  they  were 
using  dessicated  blood  of  cattle,  and  the  intention  was  to  saturate 
blood  with  water  and  the  gases  would  be  drawn  through  it  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  absorb  the  CO.  It  doesn't  seem  very  feasible, 
and  preliminary  trials  in  this  country  have  not  indicated  that  the 
method  was  effective. 


Mr.  Liddell. — Very  happily,  carbon-monoxide  is  lighter  than 


air. 


Mr.  Johnson. — It  is  just  the  same  as  nitrogen,  but  a  little  less 
than  oxv^en. 


'-'  t5* 


Mr.  Rice. — They  could  get  around  that  effectually  by  mixing 
carbon-dioxide  with  the  CO.  One  of  the  American  officers  told  me 
that  the  Germans  are  said  to  have  pushed  over,  at  night,  a  pipe  from 
their  trenches  where  they  were  close  to  the  allied  lines  and  forced 
gas  through  it,  with  the  result  that  about  five  hundred  men  were 
found  killed  or  unconscious  in  the  morning.  The  gas  was  supposed 
lo  be  carbon-monoxide. 

The  principal  part  of  my  experience  has  been  in  coal,  some 
lead  and  zinc  and  some  phosphates  and  that  sort  of  thing.  As 
you  know,  we  were  suffering  from  lack  of  coal  last  year  in  the 
market,  but  not  for  any  reason  of  the  mines.  The  coal  operators 
have  been  very  successful.  I  wish  they  had  been  as  successful  when 
I  had  my  money  in  coal  mining,  as  they  have  the  last  few  years. 
During  the  last  year  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  for  example,  has 
only  run  its  mines  about  half  time.  Now,  that  had  this  effect: 
it  had  the  effect  on  labor.  The  men  were  actually  in  a  bad  way. 
because  they  couldn't  get  work.  They  couldn't  go  to  any  other 
mines,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  led  to  that  demand  for 
increased  prices.  Of  course,  it  really  went  back  to  the  question  of 
transportation,  and  that.  I  understand,  is  going  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  Railroad  Committee,  under  Mr.  Willard.  President  of  the 
B.  &  O. 

Mr.  Peabody,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Coal  Production.  Mr.  Peabody  is  a  wonderfully 
able  man.  I  had  occasion  to  know  him  in  connection  with  labor 
matters  long  ago,  and  we  met  at  conventions  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
He  has  built  up  a  great  coal  business  and  has  mines  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  In  response  to  the  call  he  has  turned 
over  the  direction  of  his  business  to  others  and  taken  his  confidential 
man  with  him  down  to  Washington  to  give  his  valuable  services. 
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Most  of  the  other  members  of  this  committee  I  also  know  personally, 
and  can  speak  of  them  in  the  highest  terms. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  this  coal  production  com- 
mittee to  do  good  service.  I  believe  that  we  are  in  for  a  difficult 
time  in  this  war.  We  are  going  to  feel  it  and  coal  is  absolutely  vital 
in  every  respect,  both  for  the  war  making  and  for  the  industrial 
purposes  which  are  back  behind  the  line.  One  of  the  things  which- 
has  got  to  be  done  is  to  prevent  the  criss-crossing  of  coal  across  the 
country,  such  as  sending  Pocahontas  coal,  needed  on  the  seaboard, 
across  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  fields  to  Chicago  and 
the  Northwest.  The  only  practical  way  is  to  short  circuit  the  hauls. 
The  cities  will  have  to  disregard  for  the  time  the  matter  of  smoke 
making.  For,  one  reason  why  they  use  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
coal  is  because  of  smoke  prevention  requirements.  You  can  burn 
ordinary  bituminous  coal  without  smoke  if  you  have  sufficient  boiler 
capacity  and  the  arrangements  right,  but  this  isn't  provided,  and  as 
a  result  they  used  the  higher-priced  fuel.  I  understand  the  Com- 
mittee has  already  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  making  certain 
settlements  when  it  looked  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  in  the 
case  of  supplying  munition  plants  with  coal. 

Among  my  small  endeavors  in  these  war  problems,  and  in 
which  the  mining  profession  is  interested,  is  in  the  development  of 
explosive  substitutes.  One  of  these  is  the  use  of  liquid  oxygen 
with  carbonaceous  material.  Our  explosive  engineers  are  at  work 
on  the  problem,  and  I  had  a  conference,  on  Monday,  with  some 
of  the  oxygen  manufacturing  engineers  to  see  if  it  would  interest 
them,  which  it  did,  and  we  will  have  cooperation  when  we  need 
it  in  putting  up  an  experimental  plant.  If  it  works  out  practically, 
after  actual  testing  in  mines,  then  we  are  going  to  ask  some  of  you 
mining  men  to  try  it  out  on  a  large  commercial  scale  at  your  mines. 
It  isn't,  of  course,  a  new  thing  for  I  understand  it  was  tried  in  the 
Simplon  tunnel.  Like  very  many  other  things,  the  Germans,  when 
they  began  to  run  short  of  explosive  materials,  very  promptlv 
began  to  try  it  out.  According  to  one  of  the  German  mining  papers, 
they  tried  it  first  in  Upper  Silesia  in  a  group  of  three  or  four  coal 
mines  and  some  figures  were  given.  They  alleged  they  were  able 
to  use  liquid  air  at  a  price  cheaper  than  dynamite  at  12  cents  a 
pound.  If  it  can  be  worked  out  for  conditions  in  our  mines  at  such 
figures  it  becomes  a  very  practical  proposition  with  the  present  cost 
of  dynamite. 

Mr.  Johnson. — That  is  a  thing  that  is  going  to  grow  because 
the  cost  of  oxygen  is  going  to  be  cheapened  very  materially. 

Mr.  Rice. — Yes.  I  understand  that  this  is  so,  and  meantime 
we  are  making  these  tests.    We  aren't  getting  as  pure  oxygen  as  I'd 
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like  to  get,  but  I  am  taking  it  up  with  the  Linde  company.  What 
we  are  now  using  is  55  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  With  that  percentage 
we  are  getting  in  our  tests  a  strength  of  about  three-fourths  of 
standard  40  per  cent,  dynamite.  The  problem  is  the  practicability  of 
establishing  liquid  air  plants  at  the  larger  mines  and  the  methods  of 
handling  it  to  be  efficient.  We  don't  of  course,  make  any  use  of  the 
explosive  power  of  changing  from  a  liquid  to  a  vapor  form  as  some 
persons  earlier  thought.  It  is  used  in  connection  with  carbonaceous 
matter  as  an  explosive  material.  At  the  present  time  we  are  using 
a  cheesecloth  sack  and  putting  into  it  some  dope  mixed  with  certain 
weights  of  carbonaceous  material  and  putting  in  a  detonator,  then 
dipping  it  in  the  liquid  oxygen  to  absorb  the  latter.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  pasteboard  tube  or  container,  and  placed  in  the  bore 
hole  and  fired  by  battery.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ingalls. — I  am  very  sure  that  in  some  of  the  caustic 
remarks  as  to  Washington  bureaus  and  bureaucrats,  etc..  that  have 
been  made  this  evening  nobody  had  any  reference  to  Mr.  Rice  or  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  I  have  been  closely  in  contact  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  ever  since  it  was  started,  under  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
I  feel  that  I  can  say  with  a  great  deal  of  assurance  that  if  all  of  the 
bureaus  in  Washington  >vere  run  in  the  same  way  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  run,  with  the  same  broad  spirit,  the  same  absence  of 
ideas  of  knowing  everything  and  not  wanting  outside  assistance, 
but  on  the  contrarv  the  distinct  desire  to  invite  the  assistance  of 
engineers  and  professional  men  from  outside,  if  all  the  bureaus 
in  Washington  were  run  in  that  way  and  with  the  same  spirit  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  make  caustic  remarks  about  anything  in 
Washington.  I  think  also  that  some  of  the  members  who  have 
spoken  this  evening  have  exhibited  a  rather  undue  pessimism  respect- 
ing the  action,  or,  as  they  would  probably  say.  the  inaction  of  our 
Government  since  war  was  declared. 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Government  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  action  and  no  doubt  many  things  that  would 
surprise  us  if  we  only  knew,  but  we  don't  know,  and  naturally,  for 
military  reasons,  the  officials  who  do  know  can't  talk.  But  let's 
think  of  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened. 

In  the  first  place.  Washington  promptly  seized  the  German 
«hips  that  were  interned  in  our  ports.  There  was  no  lack  of  de- 
cision or  prompt  action  in  that,  and  inasmuch  as  I  have  today  read 
in  the  news  bulletins  the  report  that  some  of  those  German  ships 
are  now  carrying  cargoes,  I  may  reveal  what  has  l)een  known  pri- 
vately for  a  number  of  weeks,  namely  that  a  number  of  those  ships 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreign  governments  several  weeks 
ago  and  are  now  carrying  cargoes.    I  know  from  foreign  represent- 
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atives  the  great  pleasure  they  felt  over  the  help  that  this  Government 
has  already  rendered  them  in  relieving  the  shipping  situation  and 
getting  goods  on  the  way  to  the  other  side. 

We  were  all  surprised  yesterday  to  read  of  the  arrival  of  a 
flotilla  of  American  torpedo  boats  on  the  other  side.  They  have  been 
doing  something.  I  have  heard,  I  don't  know  how  reliably,  but  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  reliable  information,  that  the 
dispatch  of  the  nine  regiments  of  Reserve  Engineers  was  decided 
upon  overnight,  following  a  conversation  at  dinner  between  high 
otificers  of  our  army  and  some  members  of  the  foreign  commissions 
that  are  still  with  us,  in  which  those  members  expressed  themselves 
most  grievously  over  the  railway  situation  in  France  and  so  con- 
vinced our  army  men  that  they  left  the  dinner  and  returned  to  the 
War  Department  and  issued  orders  for  the  nine  regiments  to  recruit 
and  get  ready  for  France  as  soon  as  possible.  I  heard  further  that 
ti  e  War  Department  expects  to  deliver  those  regiments  on  the 
piers  in  six  weeks,  after  which  it  will  be  up  to  the  navy  and  trans- 
portation services  to  get  them  over.  They  say  they  don't  care  how 
little  these  men  are  drilled  as  soldiers ;  they  are  going  over  there 
to  build  the  railroads.  They  are  going  over  in  uniform,  partly  for 
the  sentimental  effect  on  the  French  and  partly  for  proper  control, 
etc.,  and  they  are  going  to  do  the  work  that  the  French  officers  have 
wanted  and  requested.  Our  army  officials  have  certainly  acted 
with  sufficient  promptness  and  decision  in  that  matter. 

Still  we  know,  of  course,  that  many  things  in  the  bureaus  in 
Washington  are  done  with  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  red  tape, 
as  we  in  business  would  look  at  things.  It  has  been  notorious  pre- 
vious to  this  year  that  in  the  purchase  of  metals  and  other  materials 
the  United  States  Government  was  the  least  favored  customer  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  so  much  trouble  in  getting  payment  that 
the  seller  was  obliged  to  charge  the  Government  a  higher  price  than 
he  would  anybody  else.  I  know  a  railway  company  that  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  transportation  of  troops  to  the  Mexican 
border  last  summer  which  has  a  bill  of  $2,400,000  against  the 
United  States  Government  which  it  hasn't  yet  been  able  to  collect. 

However,  we  have  reason  to  expect  improvement,  even  in 
such  matters.  A  little  while  ago  the  copper  producers  agreed  to 
sell  the  Government  a  certain  amount  of  copper  for  immediate  re- 
quirements and  they  are  already  beginning  to  make  deliveries 
on  that  contract.  They  say  that  the  departments  in  Washington 
with  which  they  came  in  contact  evinced  some  inclination  to 
wrap  up  the  transaction  with  the  usual  amount  of  red  tape.  They 
wanted  to  put  about  six  rolls  around  each  particular  matter. 
However,  the  producers  have  talked   with  them,  have  labored 
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diligently  and  they  now  express  themselves  as  hopeful  that  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  do  copper  business  with  the  United  States 
Government  on  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same  facility  that 
they  do  the  same  kind  of  business  with  the  American  Brass  Co. 
All  of  the  copper  people  express  the  greatest  satisfaction  with 
the  nature  of  their  business  with  the  French  and  the  British,  and 
some  of  the  French  and  the  British  people  have  expressed  to  me 
similarly  their  own  satisfaction  with  respect  to  their  relations  to 
the  copper  producers.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the 
relations  between  the  producers  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment may  get  on  the  same  footing. 

[Remarks  here  by  Dr.  Ledoux  and  Mr.  Johnson  not  re- 
ported.] 

Well,  you  have  indicated  one  very  important  way  in  which 
we  can  be  of  use,  in  which  we  are  all  being  of  use  right  along, 
and  that  is  the  change  of  just  that  kind  of  sentiment  in  Wash- 
ington that  you  have  spoken  about.  Of  course,  we  are  all  of  us 
aware  that  there  has  long  been  going  in  Washington  a  contest 
between  some  of  these  people,  whom  for  convenience  we  will 
refer  to  as  the  bureaucrats  and  another  class  of  people  whom  we 
may  generically  call  the  business  men  who  have  gone  to  Wash- 
ington to  help.  It  has  been  necessary  to  overcome  a  great  many 
things  there,  to  dispel  a  good  many  vagaries,  but  without  any 
doubt  the  business  man  has  made  progress  and  the  bureaucrats 
and  politicians  in  Washington  see  and  appreciate  things  that 
they  didn't  six  weeks  ago. 

I  have  been  curious  to  know  just  what  Hoover  thought  of  Wash- 
ington and  you  have  told  us  that.  I  prophesy  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
coming  when  Washington  will  want  Hoover  unconditionally.  I 
prophesy  moreover  that  the  relations  between  the  Government  and 
the  producers,  the  copper  producers,  if  you  please,  will  become  free 
from  the  suspicions  that  heretofore  have  characterized  such  relations, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  There  has  been  ap- 
parently in  Washington  a  theory  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  honest  business  man.  that  anybody  from  whom  they  had  to 
buy  anything  was  animated  solely  by  a  desire  to  do  them.  Now 
the  copper  producers  tell  me  that  nowadays  the  French  and  the 
British  often  do  not  even  inspect  the  copper  that  is  delivered  to 
them.  I  see  Mr.  Deacon  smiling,  perhaps  he  has  some  different 
experience,  but  I  know  important  refineries  where  the  copper  is 
going  out  right  along  to  the  French  Government  on  their  con- 
tracts without  any  inspection,  the  French  officers  having  learned 
that  concerns  like  the  Anaconda   Copper  Mining  Co.,   Phelps, 
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Dodge  &  Co.,  United  States  Metal  Refining  Co.,  and  the  others 
are  reputable  concerns,  that  they  have  pride  in  their  products  and 
that  they  haven't  any  desire  or  intention  to  cheat  anybody.  I 
prophesy  that  the  day  will  come  when  Washington  will  regard 
them  in  the  same  way. 

We  have  had  a  very  interesting  discussion  this  evening. 
Does  anybody  think  of  anything  else  to  say?  If  nobody  else 
wants  to  talk,  the  meeting  will  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:15  p.  m. 

Donald  M.  Liddell, 

Section  Secretary. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  ENGINEERS,  ETC. 

Pursuant  to  the  adoption  by  the  Society  on  April  19,  1917,  of 
resolutions  offering  the  services  of  its  membership  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, copies  of  said  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  other  Government  officials. 

Among  the  replies  to  this  communication,  the  President  of 
this  Society  received  a  very  suggestive  letter  from  Mr.  Van  H. 
Manning,  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  members  by  the  President  under  date  of 
June  2,  1917.  As  the  importance  of  this  letter  from  Mr.  Manning 
cannot  be  overestimated,  it  seems  only  proper  that  it  should  also 
appear  on  the  pages  of  the  bulletin.  The  President's  circular 
letter  is  therefore  given  below  in  full : 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  in  New  York,  April  19,  1917,  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  offering  the  services  of  the  Society  to  the  Government 
in  such  ways  as  they  could  usefully  be  rendered.  Since  then  I  have  received 
the  following  communication  from  Van.  H.  Manning,  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines : 

The  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of 
America  to  help  the  Government  all  they  can  in  the  present  war  emergency 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  I  think  that  this  position  is  a  patriotic 
one  and  it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  Bureau  to  utilize  the  offers  of  services 
made  through  it. 

Apparently  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  census  of  its  members,  and 
perhaps  others,  which  I  understand  that  the  Society  is  about  to  attempt. 

In  that  connection  you  are  aware  that  the  Bureau  has  also  been  gathering 
data  regarding  all  mining  engineers,  metallurgists  and  chemists  of  the  country. 
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But  this  is  a  census  of  all  technical  men  of  little  or  large  experience.  Your 
census,  as  I  understand  it,  would  not  duplicate  this  general  data,  but  primarily 
would  be  of  selected  men  of  wide  experience  and  of  special  knowledge, 
perhaps  not  over  two  or  three  hundred  in  number. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  your  Society  has  not  yet  begun  its  census. 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  somewhat  indefinite  offers  of  services,  I 
suggest  that  it  will  be  highly  desirable  as  a  part  of  your  inquiry  to  find  out 
just  what  the  engineer,  metallurgist  or  chemist  of  high  standing  is  willing 
or  able  to  do  in  the  matter  of  giving  his  services.  You  are  aware  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  specific  and  limited  allotments  based  on  estimates  made 
a  year  in  advance.  Therefore,  except  for  a  small  contingent  fund  coming 
from  elapsed  salaries  or  the  cancellation  of  purchases,  the  Bureau  has  no 
considerable  fund  at  its  disposal  for  the  payment  of  services  or  expenses. 
The  military  arms  of  the  Government  are  able  at  times  to  commission  men 
as  reserve  officers  to  conduct  special  work  and  this  has  been  done  to  a  con- 
siderable e.xtent,  but  it  involves  the  entire  time  of  the  men  thus  commissioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  prominent  citizens  over  the  age  for 
military  service  who  would  like  to  give  a  part  or  all  of  their  time  as  a 
patriotic  measure  and  there  are  now  several  hundred  of  such  men  who  are 
thus  contributing  their  services  free.  As  you  know,  in  the  case  of  this 
Bureau  there  are  attached  as  consulting  engineers  besides  yourself  a  number 
of  other  prominent  metallurgists  and  mining  engineers  who  have  practically 
contributed  their  services  on  a  consulting  basis  at  the  nominal  consideration 
of  $100  per  year. 

So  far  as  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Bureau  has  allowed,  I  have  placed 
on  the  Bureau's  staflF  specialists  dealing  directly  with  certain  war  emergency 
matters,  and  occasionalh-,  though  rarely,  there  may  be  some  further  oppor- 
tunities to  utilize  the  valuable  experience  of  specialists. 

It  is  appreciated  that  many  able  technical  men  do  not  have  private 
means  for  their  own  support  or  the  support  of  their  families  and  compensa- 
tion must  be  given  in  order  to  utilize  their  services.  In  many  cases  an  inquiry 
comes  up  suddenly  and  it  is  most  desirable  to  know  just  what  the  situation 
might  be  with  regard  to  any  particular  engineer  or  chemist.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  that  when  you  send  out  your  form  that  you  include  inquiries  to  the 
following  effect : 

Under  which  of  the  following  conditions  are  you  willing  to  assist  the 
Government  as  a  war  emergency? 

1.  i\re  you  willing  to  volunteer  your  services  without  charge,  including  your 
own  personal  expenses? 

2.  .\re  you  willing  to  donate  your  services,  but  would  require  your  hotel 
and  traveling  expenses  to  be  paid?  (In  addition  to  transportation  and 
sleeping  car  accommodations.  $5  per  day,  actual  expenses,  or  $4  per  diem 
is  the  maximum  allowed  by  law  when  away  from  headquarters.) 

3.  If  you  cannot  donate  your  services,  what  would  be  the  minimum  com- 
pensation you  could  afford  to  accept,  as  consulting  engineer  or  chemist 
on  a  daily  rate?  (The  maximum  allowed  by  law  on  a  per  diem  basis  is 
$10  per  day  in  addition  to  travel  and  subsistence  away  from  headquarters, 
as  under  2.) 

4  How  many  days  per  week  or  month  or  at  any  one  time  would  you  be 
able  to  allot  to  this  Government  service? 

To  effect  the  necessary  cooperation  between  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  and  this  Bureau,  it  seems  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  sort 
of  a  clearing  house  arrangement,  cither  through  the   local  officers  of   the 
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Society  or  a  special  committee,  so  that  when  an  investigation  or  report  is 
wanted  by  the  Government,  acting  through  the  Bureau,  if  one  man  listed 
is  not  available,  another  man  might  be  called  upon,  as  prompt  information 
is  often  highly  desirable. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  utilizing  to  the  fullest  degree  patriotic  offers 
made  by  prominent  men  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  professions  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  such  services  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  as  has 
already  proven  to  be  the  case  with  the  Coal  Production  Committee,  the 
Noxious  Gas  Committee  for  Offensive  and  Defensive  Warfare,  and  other 
committees  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Bureau.  It  is  probable 
that  an  inquiry  will  be  begun  in  a  few  days  in  which  certain  members  of 
your  Society  could  greatly  assist,  i.e.,  that  involving  the  serious  question 
whether  or  not  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  so  vital, 
not  only  for  general  industries,  but  for  the  war  making  industries.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  fertilizer  plants  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  hitherto 
depended  on  Spanish  pyrite.  This  is  being  no  longer  shipped  in  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  shipping  and  the  submarine  menace.  Stocks  are  being  rapidly 
depleted.  Therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  promptly  information  about 
available  resources  of  pyrite,  marcasite,  pyrrhotite,  or  other  sources  of  sul- 
phur, and  information  regarding  the  cost  and  rapidity  of  development.  The 
inquiry  from  this  ofifice  might  take  the  form  of  asking  your  Society  or  similar 
volunteer  agencies  what  engineers  are  available  to  visit  certain  districts  and 
report  upon  the  present  status  of  the  mines,  also  whether  or  not  mining  com- 
panies can  be  financed  and  developments  made.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
in  certain  instances  the  benefit  might  be  mutual  from  such  reports,  as  there 
would  be  no  restriction  on  the  taking  over  of  such  properties  by  responsible 
parties  for  more  rapid  development. 

In  the  above  letter,  Mr.  Manning  makes  specific  suggestions  respecting 
important  services  that  can  be  rendered.  In  this  connection  I  have  already 
informed  him  of  a  specialist  in  an  industrial  matter  that  the  Government  has 
under  consideration — this  being  a  direct  result  of  the  cataloging  of  special 
knowledge  that  we  have  instituted.  I  have  recommended  to  him  certain  of 
our  members  as  engineers  who  would  examine  a  mineral  deposit  that  is 
thought  to  offer  possibilities  of  supplying  raw  material  that  is  greatly  needed. 

This  letter  presents  to  all  members  an  indication  of  services  that  may 
be  needed.  I  urge  that  everybody  contribute  immediately  to  the  catalog- 
ing of  special  knowledge   that  we  have  undertaken. 

I  urge,  moreover,  that  those  members  who  are  in  a  position  to  volunteer 
their  services  for  mine  examinations  for  the  purposes  and  under  the  condi- 
tions outlined  by  Mr.  Manning,  communicate  immediately  with  Louis  D. 
Huntoon,  Secretary  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America, 
115  Broadway,  New  York. 

Many  communications  have  also  been  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  replying  to  the  President's  circular  letter.  In 
addition  to  specifically  answering  the  questions  as  to  the  terms 
under  which  governmental  service  could  be  rendered,  these  let- 
ters make  pertinent  suggestions  regarding  the  classification  of 
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engineers,  and  in  a  few  cases  call  attention  to  prospective  mineral 
deposits  and  the  like. 

Some  part  of  this  data  was  sent  forward  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  Bureau  has  corresponded 
directly  with  the  member  offering  the  information. 


COUNCIL. 

Meeting  June  7,  1917. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America  was  held  at  the  Lawyers'  Club  in  New  York, 
on  Thursday,  June  7,  at  12  -.30  p.  m.  The  members  present  were : 
Messrs.  Ingalls,  Catlin,  Kirby,  Lindgren,  Penrose,  Stone  and 
Huntoon,  a  total  of  seven,  this  constituting  a  quorum. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  held  on  April  19,  having 
been  sent  to  all  members  and  no  corrections  having  been  re- 
ceived, they  were  approved  as  thus  submitted. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Ballot  No.  66  was  canvassed  on 
May  9 :  10  votes  were  received,  all  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs 
Frederick  C.  Alsdorf,  Lucius  W.  Mayer,  Frederick  W.  O'Neil  and 
Henry  A.  Wentworth  were  therefore  duly  elected  and  notified. 
Ballot  No.  67  was  canvassed  on  May  11  ;  13  votes  were  received. 
all  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Boggs,  Russell  T.  Cor- 
nell, and  Albert  C.  Ludlum  were  therefore  elected  and  duly  noti- 
fied. 

The  following  resignation  addressed  to  the  President  was 
read : 

"New  York,  May  12.  1917. 
"Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls,  President, 
"Dear  Sir: 

"Having  been  called  into  active  service  of  the  United  States 
Army,  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  to  take 
eflFect  at  once.  "Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  S.  DWIGHT.'' 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  resignation  of 
Major  A.  S.  Dvvight  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Council  was  accepted  with  regret. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  Mr. 
F.  F.  Sharpless  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  in  place  of 
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Major  A.  S.  Dwight.  By  further  motion,  Mr.  Sharpless  was 
elected  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President  advised  the  Council  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
our  present  program  as  outlined  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society, 
at  the  Engineers'  Club,  on  April  19,  1917,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
create  a  position  of  assistant  secretary  on  a  salary  basis. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  the 
Council  created  the  position  of  assistant  secretary  at  a  salary  of 
$200  per  month,,  and  further  authorized  the  President  to  appoint 
and  remove  at  will  such  assistant  secretary. 

To  carry  out  the  present  program  of  the  Society  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  our  revenue,  and  the  advisability  of  increas- 
ing the  dues  to  $20  per  annum  was  discussed.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  Council  recommend 
an  increase  in  dues  from  $10  to  $20  per  annum  and  take  steps  to 
institute  the  necessary  change  in  the  by-laws. 

Mr.  Kirby  laid  before  the  Council  in  writing  a  project  for 
mobilizing  the  inventive  ability  of  all  the  technical  societies  for 
work  upon  war  i:)rol)lems.  These  societies  are  to  cooperate  in 
preparing  and  submitting  to  all  their  members,  successive  lists 
of  specific  problems  selected  to  meet  practical  needs  of  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

After  reading  and  discussing  this  project,  it  was  moved, 
seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  we  announce  our  desire 
to  cooperate  with  other  societies  in  the  proiect  proposed  by  Mr. 
Kirby  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  serve  jointly  with  committees  of  other  so- 
cieties when  ap])0'nted. 

On  Jan.  11,  1915.  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Council, 
authorizing  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  to  remit  dues  of  such 
members  as  were  serving  in  the  European  war.  As  it  is  likely 
that  many  of  our  members  will  be  serving  the  U.  S.  Government 
in  one  capacity  or  another  in  connection  with  the  war,  it  was 
moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  this  resolution 
be  modified  to  read  as  follows : 

"That  at  the  request  of  any  of  our  members  who  are  giving 
their  exclusive  service  to  the  Government  in  connection  with  the 
European  war,  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  remit  their  dues." 

The  Council  discussed  the  advisability  of  starting  a  technical 
library  in  the  office  of  the  Society,  and  the  Secretary  was  author- 
ized to  request  the  members  to  send  to  the  Society  such  technical 
books  which  they  can  spare  from  their  libraries,  or  of  which 
they  have  duplicates. 
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Upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  five 
to  carry  on  conversations  and  correspondence  with  the  French 
High  Commission  respecting  any  assistance  which  the  American 
engineers  can  furnish  to  the  French  government,  and  that  such 
committee  report  its  progress  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
The  President  appointed  the  following  men  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee :  C.  R.  Corning.  Chairman.  A.  R.  Ledoux.  R.  \'.  Norris. 
E.  T.  Conner  and  S.  C.  Thomson. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Louis  S).  Huntoon, 

Secretary. 

MEMBERS  ELECTED  IN  JUNE. 

Church,  John  A.,  Jr Ill  Twelfth  St.,  Long  Island  City.  L.  L 

Gen.  Supt.,  Nichols  Copper  Co.,  Laurel  Hill.  L.  I. 

Stout.  Harry  H 69  E.  65th  St..  New  York 

Metallurgical  Accountant,  Nichols  Copper  Co.,  Laurel  Hill,  L.  I. 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Alsdorf,  F.  C 396  South  Stone  Ave.,  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Connor,  Eli  T 622  Union  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Finlay,  J.  R 45  Cedar  St..  New  York 

Jennings.  Hennen   South  Hamilton.  Mass. 

Keller.  Edward   365  \V.  65th  St..  New  York 

Thacher,  Arthur 900  Security  Bldg.,  St.  Louis  Mo. 

PERSONALS. 

Ralph  Arnold  left  New  York  on  June  20th  for  Los  Angeles 
and  will  visit  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco.  He  expects 
to  return  to  New  York  in  about  four  weeks. 

Sidney  H.  Ball  leaves  for  Russia  in  the  near  future. 

Gelasio  Caetani,  first  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Regiment  of 
Engineers  of  the  Italian  army,  after  some  months'  service  in 
Servia  with  the  French  army,  has  recently  returned  to  the  Italian 
front. 

J.  Parke  Channing  has  just  returned  from  a  two  months' 
trip  in  the  West.    After  a  three  weeks'  visit  at  Miami,  Arizona. 
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and  a  short  stay  in  the  Oatman  district,  Mr.  Channing  returned 
via  the  Pacific  coast  and  Butte,  Montana. 

J.  R.  Finlay,  W|ho  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  West,  is 
now  back  in  New  York. 

J.  Volney  Lewis,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Rutgers  College, 
will  spend  about  three  months  during  the  summer  in  an.  examina- 
tion of  gold  and  copper  mines  in  Alaska  and  northern  British 
Columbia. 

R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr  ,  appears  as  the  author  of  What  a  Geolo- 
gist can  do  in  War  which  comes  from  the  Lippincott  press.  This 
brochure  of  28  pages  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Penrose  for  the  Geo- 
logical Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

W.  A.  Pomeroy  announces  that,  beginning  with  March  1, 
1917,  he  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Pomeroy  &  Hamilton,  with  ofifices  in  the 
Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco.  They  are  doing  general  con- 
sulting and  management  work  as  mining  and  petroleum  engi- 
neers. 

D.  M.  Riordan  has  been  in  New  York  for  some  little  time,  but 
expects  shortly  to  start  for  the  West.  He  and  his  associates  are 
interested  in  certain  New  Mexican  situations. 

Allen  H.  Rogers  is  now  on  a  professional  trip  in  California. 
He  will  be  absent  for  some  months. 

Arthur  Thacher,  whose  headquarters  are  in  St.  Louis,  is  at 
present  in  Denver  on  professional  business. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Meetings  of  the  Society. — Report  of  the  special  general 
meeting  scheduled  for  July  25  was  received  too  late  for  inclusion 
in  this  issue;  a  full  account  will  appear  in  the  August  bulletin. 

Annual  Medal. — At  its  meeting  of  July  9,  the  Council  re- 
solved that  the  annual  medal  of  1918  shall  be  awarded  for  "Dis- 
tinguished Service  in  the  Administration  of  Mines." 

Committees. — The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  co-operate  with  the  French  High  Commission  met  to 
organize  on  July  2.  and  adopted  the  title  "Allies  Aid  Commit- 
tee" at  this  time.  Two  additional  members,  Messrs.  Channing 
and  Stone  have  been  added  to  this  committee. 

Appointments. — In  reply  to  a  request  by  the  federal  War 
Minerals  Committee,  the  President  has  appointed  William  Young 
Westervelt  as  the  representative  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  on  this  committee. 

Classification  of  Engineers. — It  is  again  urged  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  should  advise 
the  Secretary  promptly  as  to  their  readiness  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment, in  whatever  capacity  this  may  be. 

The  office  of  the  Society  is  in  constant  touch  with  Govern- 
ment authorities  and  more  especially  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  such  data  as  has  to  date  been  supplied  by  the  members  has 
proved  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  Since  the  last  bulletin  was 
published,  at  least  two  of  our  members  have  been  called  on  for 
active  service. 

Particular  attention  also  is  called  to  the  communication, 
which  is  printed  in  another  place  and  was  recently  received  from 
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the  newly-organized  War  Minerals  Committee.  As  its  name 
implies,  the  function  of  this  committee  is  apparently  to  locate 
and  consider  how  best  to  have  developed  an  adequate  supply  of 
those  minerals  especially  required  by  the  Government.  The 
communication  itself  may  be  allowed  to  give  its  own  details.  It 
will  be  noted,  however,  that  one  of  our  members  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  this  committee. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ENGINEERS,  ETC. 

The  following  communication  from  the  War  Minerals  Com- 
mittee should,  and  doubtless  will,  receive  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  Society  at  large.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  informa- 
tion called  for  by  this  committee  is  along  one  of  the  lines  on 
which  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  has  been  working 
for  the  past  few  months,  and  which  was  first  introduced  by  reso- 
lutions adopted  April  19,  1917.  It  can  only  be  urged  that  the 
members  of  this  Society  will  respond  heartily  to  this  demand 
for  specific  data. 

WAR  NOTICE. 

ATTENTION!  ENGINEERS!  GEOLOGISTS! 

Here  Is  Your  Opportunity  To  Be  Of  Professional  Service. 

The  war  has  interrupted  the  supply  of  many  minerals  which  were 
normally  imported.  In  view  of  present  transportation  conditions,  a  seri- 
ous shortage  exists  in  certain  materials  and  will  soon  develop  in  others. 

Some  immediate  action  is  imperative.  The  first  thing  is  to  take  a 
careful  inventory  of  American  resources.  We  must  know  where  the  ore 
deposits  are,  what  has  hitherto  hindered  their  utilization,  what  methods 
must  be  used,  and  what  equipment  will  be  needed  if  an  emergency  de- 
mands their  rapid  development. 

Many  properties  must  be  re-examined  from  a  new  point  of  view,  that 
of  present  necessity  rather  than  of  normal  profit.  When  the  shortage  is 
realized,  the  preliminary  steps  for  relief  should  have  been  completed. 
It  is  a  necessary  and  patriotic  form  of  mineral  insurance.  Will  you  have 
a  part  in  it? 

Do  not  forget  that  these  are  war  times,  and  that  what  may  have  been 
valueless  a  year  ago  may  be  a  "life-saver"  now;  an  abandoned  copper 
prospect  of  1913  might  make  a  successful  pyrite  mine  in  1917.  We  are 
fighting  an  autocratic  enemy  who  knows  his  resources  to  the  last  pound, 
and  uses  them  with  most  efficient  organization.  We  have  no  Kaiser,  so 
each  of  us  must  do  his  share  to  put  our  Government  in  the  same  situa- 
tion.    The  Government  needs  your  facts. 

Part  of  this  essential  information  is  contained  in  the  mining  reports 
in  your  files.     The  following  minerals  are  of  special  importance:     Pyrite 
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and  Pyrrhotite  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Sulphur,  Manganese  and 
Manganiferous  Iron  Ore,  Lead,  Nitrate,  Chromite,  Tin,  Nickel,  Plati- 
num, Flake  Graphite,  Sheet  Mica  and  high  grade  Refractory  Clay. 

Will  you  submit  a  list  of  the  reports  (or  the  reports  themselves,  if 
you  prefer)  which  you  have  on  properties  and  deposits  which  may  be  of 
importance  under  the  present  abnormal  war  conditions?  Give  the  date 
of  the  report,  the  name  of  the  engineer  who  made  it,  the  type  of  ore,- 
the  precise  location  of  the  deposit,  and  its  relation  to  transportation. 
On  request,  will  you  loan  these  reports  for  the  use  of  the  War  Minerals 
Committee,  or  such  appropriate  Department  of  the  Government  as  you 
may  specify?  Reports  will  be  held  confidential  if  you  so  indicate.  Can 
you  donate  a  certain  amount  of  service  to  the  further  examination  of 
properties  which  may  be  selected  as  of  greatest  importance? 

Address — The  War  Minerals  Committee,  Room  4241,  Interior  De- 
partment Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  who  have  been  designated  by  their 
respective  organizations  are  as  follows: 

William  Young  Westervelt,  Consulting  Mining  Engineer,  Chair- 
man: representing  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America;  Alfred  G.  White,  Mine 
Economist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines;  W.  O.  Hotchkiss.  State 
Geologist  of  Wisconsin,  representing  the  Geology  Committee  of  the 
National  Research  Council  and  the  Association  of  State  Geologists; 
David  White,  Chief  Geologist,  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

This  committee  has,  as  its  specific  purpose,  the  consideration  of  the 
development  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  those  minerals  of  which  a  scarcity 
now  exists  or  may  develop.  It  is  intended  to  promote  united  action  by 
the  mining  and  geological  professions  as  represented  by  federal  and 
state  bureaus  and  the  mining  societies;  and  to  secure  the  effective  service 
of  such  individual  engineers  and  geologists  as  desire  to  be  of  assistance 
and  who  patriotically  volunteer  their  services. 


MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

June  20,  1917. 

At  the  call  of  the  President,  a  special  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  New  York,  on  June  20, 
1917,  to  consider  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  increasing  the 
dues  as  recommended  by  the  Council.  The  constitutional  30-day 
notice  required  in  calling  a  meeting  was,  for  reasons  of  weight, 
waived  in  this  instance. 

The  usual  informal  dinner  preceded  the  actual  meeting,  be- 
ginning at  7  p.  m.  Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls.  the  President,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  the  following  members  and  guests  were  present  during 
the  evening:  G.  P.  Bartholomew:  E.  S.  Berrv :  T-  A.  Church.  Jr.: 
R.  T.  Cornell ;  C.  R.  Corning :  A.  H.  Cowles ;  R.  W.  Deacon  ;  C.  V. 
Drew  ;  H.  W.  Hardinge  ;  F.  Hellmann  ;  L.  D.  Huntoon,  Secretary, 
and  guest,  J.  E.  Jones:  J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.:  E.  B.  Kirby ;  G.  A. 
Laird;  D.  M.  Liddell  and  guest,  H.  H.  Buckman ;  T.  W.  Mather. 
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guest ;  P.  N.  Moore ;  F.  W.  O'Neil ;  F.  E.  Pierce ;  J.  H.  Polhemus ; 
R.  M.  Raymond;  G.  S.  Rice;  D.  M.  Riordan ;  J.  Roger;  F.  T. 
Rubidge ;  G.  C.  Stone ;  B.  Stoughton ;  E.  B.  Sturgis ;  A.  Thatcher ; 
J.  A.  Van  Mater;  A.  L.  Walker  and  W.  Y.  Westervelt. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  the  meeting  will  come  to  order. 
This  is  scheduled  as  a  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Section  of  the  Society.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil a  resolution  was  proposed  and  adopted  which  made  it  desir- 
able to  have  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  therefore  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Society  was  called  and  the  usual  notice  of 
thirty  days  required  by  the  by-laws  was  dispensed  with  for 
reasons  of  weight,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society.  This,  therefore,  is  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Society,  which  will  be  followed  later  by  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Section. 

The  purpose  of  calling  this  meeting  is  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  introduction  of  a  motion  to  raise  the  dues  of  the 
Society.  At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society  in  April  a  series 
of  resolutions  was  adopted,  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  So- 
ciety in  the  national  crisis  that  had  just  previously  arisen  and  the 
desire  of  the  Society  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in 
Washington  and  to  render  assistance  in  every  possible  way. 
Several  of  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  at  that  meeting 
were  specific,  calling  for  the  exertion  of  efforts  by  the  Society  m 
several  ways.  The  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  Council,  with- 
out asking  for  any  additional  means,  have  definitely  set  in  motion 
steps  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Society  expressed  and 
adopted  at  that  meeting.  The  Society  has  already  begun  to  do 
several  practical  things.  It  has  undertaken  the  classification 
of  knowledge  and  experience  according  to  subjects.  It  has,  at 
the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  called  for 
the  volunteer  services  of  engineers  in  doing  special  work  for  the 
Bureau  and  our  membership  has  responded  to  that  call  in  a  very 
generous  way.  Furthermore,  the  of^cers  and  Council  have  acted 
on  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  April  meeting  to  the  effect  that 
the  Society  should  take  steps  to  give  what  assistance  might  be 
rendered  to  the  French  in  re-opening  the  coal  mines  when  they 
get  them,  which  is  anticipated  to  be  possible  shortly,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  those  instructions  of  the  Society  the  officers  and  the 
Council  are  directly,  and  through  a  committee,  carrying  on  con- 
versations with  the  French  High  Commission,  but  in  doing  all 
of  these  things  we  have  appreciated  from  the  beginning  that 
what  could  be  done  with  our  present  facilities  was  extremely 
limited  and  that  in  order  to  carry  out  these  purposes  more  means 
within  the  Society  must  be  had. 
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That  necessity  was  indicated  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  at  which  these  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  at  that 
meeting  the  Council  was  authorized  to  make  such  use  as  it  saw 
fit  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Society  and  such  use  has  been 
made.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  it  was  voted  to  create 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  at  a  salary,  which  position  is 
absolutely  essential  to  carry  out  these  purposes,  and  for  the 
payment  of  such  an  officer  the  President  was  authorized  to  use 
the  funds  on  hand.    That  has  been  done. 

It  is,  however,  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Council  and 
must  also  be  appreciated  by  the  membership  that  that  is  only  a 
temporary  expedient,  that  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  we  must 
have  more  funds  from  the  Society,  from  the  membership,  all  the 
time,  and  the  Council  saw  no  other  way  to  obtain  such  funds 
than  by  increasing  the  dues  from  the  present  $10  per  annum  to 
$20  per  annum,  it  being  estimated  that  the  additional  work  that 
we  have  undertaken  will  call  for  about  $2,400  per  annum  and 
this  proposed  increase  of  dues  will  about  give  what  is  required. 
This  meeting  is  therefore  called  as  a  general  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  motion  to  change  the  by- 
laws of  the  Society  to  that  effect. 

In  order  to  put  this  program  into  execution  it  is  necessary 
to  change  the  by-laws.  In  order  to  change  the  by-laws  the  con- 
stitution requires  that  a  motion  shall  be  introduced,  or  rather 
shall  be  presented,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society.  At  such 
a  meeting  no  action  is  taken.  The  motion  is  simply  presented. 
The  constitution  provides  that  after  the  offering  of  the  motion 
it  shall  be  considered  at  a  second  meeting  of  the  Society  thirty 
days  later,  at  which  the  motion  may  be  amended  as  to  wording 
but  not  as  to  substance.  After  that  the  motion  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  entire  membership  of  the  Society  by  letter  ballot, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  which  provide  that, 
at  that  stage,  an  amendment, 

shall  be  submitted  to  a  final  vote  by  sealed  letter  ballot  sent  to  all 
members;  the  polls  shall  be  open  for  thirty  days,  and  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  a  majority  of  those  entitled  to  vote  shall  be 
required  to  have  been  recorded  in  the  affirmative;  provided,  however, 
that  a  negative  vote  comprising  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  defeat 
the  amendment. 

I  beg  your  pardon.  Mr.  Stone  has  called  my  attention  to  an 
error.  What  I  have  just  read  is  the  provision  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  For  the  amendment  of  the  by- 
laws it  is  provided  that  simply  a  majority  of  the  votes  received 
within  thirty  days  shall  pass  or  defeat  such  amendment.  The 
amendment  that  is  about  to  be  introduced  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Council.     It  is  now  introduced  as  an  amendment 
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by  the  Council  and  no  further  action  by  the  Council  will  be 
necessary.  I  will  therefore  ask  the  Secretary  to  present  the  mo- 
tion to  amend  the  by-laws  that  is  made  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society. 

The  Secretary. — Mr.  Chairman,  we  move  that  By-law  No.  4 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  $20,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year,  or,  at  the  option  of  any  member,  payable  $10  on 
the  first  day  of  January  and  $10  on  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  will  stand  as  at  present. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  amendment 
to  the  by-laws  that  is  presented  by  the  Council.  According  to 
the  constitution,  this  amendment  at  this  meeting  is  simply  pre- 
sented and  no  action  may  be  taken.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
everybody  here  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  expressions  of  opinion 
that  anybody  present  cares  to  make  or  oflfer,  recognizing  that 
such  are  simply  expressions  of  opinion  and  that  no  action  is  to 
be  taken. 

M.  Westervelt. — Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  the  prime 
object  of  the  raising  of  the  dues  is  to  provide  funds  for  strictly 
patriotic  services?  That  that  is  the  thought  that  occasioned,  that 
called  forth,  this  recommendation  of  Council? 

The  President. — That  is  the  thought  and  occasion.  The  idea 
is  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  do  useful  work,  that  we  are 
doing  useful  work  for  patriotic  purposes  and  that  in  order  to 
do  this  work  we  need  more  funds. 

Mr.  Westervelt. — I  would  suggest  that  that  feature  ought 
to  be  brought  out  or  put  before  the  Society  in  the  matter  of 
raising  the  dues,  so  that  anyone  who  might  question  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  Society  of  this  kind,  which  meets  as  seldom  as  it  does 
and  so  on,  increasing  its  dues  ought  to  consider  it  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  we  subscribed  to  the  Liberty  Loan. 

The  President. — That  will  be  done,  Mr.  Westervelt.  The 
constitution  provides  that  when  such  an  amendment  is  offered 
to  the  membership  by  letter  ballot  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  purposes  and  in  that  statement  those  purposes 
will  be  clearly  and  emphatically  brought  out. 

Mr.  Bartholomew. — Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, I  would  like  to  ask  whether  other  societies  are  acting  in  the 
same  capacity.     I  don't  mean  in  regard  to  raising  dues,  but  I 
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suppose  they  have  been  requested  by  the  Government  to  furnish 
practically  the  same  information.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  President. — I  think  that  every  society  in  the  land  is 
doing  work  of  a  kind.  The  need  has  been  expressed  for  a  clear- 
ing house  to  avoid  duplication  of  efiFort.  Of  course,  we  all,  in 
this  Society  and  every  other  society,  desire  to  do  everything 
possible.  It  hasn't  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  other 
societies  are  engaging  in  the  special  activities  of  this  Society 
and  I  suppose  that  the  other  societies  are  equally  active  in 
effective  efforts  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Bartholomew. — Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  minute.  The 
reason  I  asked  that  question  was  that  I  wondered  whether  there 
might  be  any  possibility  of  duplication  of  effort,  and  while  this 
may  not  be  exactly  apropos  of  raising  the  dues  of  this  Society, 
at  the  same  time  it  occurred  to  me  thaj:  it  might  open  up  the 
thought,  as  you  suggest,  of  a  clearing  house  for  all  the  engineer- 
ing societies  to  co-ordinate  this  work  and  work  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  because  the  lines  of  least  resistance  are  very 
resistant  in  every  case  and  it  requires  considerable  knowledge  on 
everybody's  part  to  do  what  he  can. 

The  President — I  may  say  in  that  connection  that  that  is 
another  piece  of  work  that  this  Society  has  been  doing.  It  has 
been  endeavoring  to  find  out  just  what  all  of  the  other  societies 
have  been  doing,  and  having  issued  letters  to  all  of  them  is 
accumulating  a  rather  large  volume  of  replies,  and  the  tabulation 
of  those  replies,  the  classification  of  them,  the  summarizing  of 
what  everybody  else  is  doing,  is  in  itself  a  rather  considerable 
job  which  this  Society  hasn't  been  able  to  make  any  headway 
with,  although  it  has  got  this  large  sheaf  of  replies. 

The  Secretary. — Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  letters  sent  by 
you  to  the  membership  at  large  about  a  month  ago.  we  have 
received  a  number  of  replies.  The  Secretary  has  written  Mr. 
Van.  H.  Manning  advising  him  of  three  that  replied  promptly, 
and  I  have  a  letter  from  Manning  which  may  be  of  interest : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  14  regarding  the  availability  of  a 
good  many  distinguished  mining  engineers  to  give  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  examination  of  properties. 

This  is  certainly  a  splendid  offer.  I  appreciate  the  offer  made  by  Mr. 
Westervelt  (who  has  been  replied  to  separately)  in  which  he  states  that 
he  will  furnish  his  services  free  and  also  pay  expenses.  I  also  appreci- 
ate Mr.  J.  A.  Van  Mater's  offer.  I  rather  imagine  that  the  property  he 
refers    to   in    southwestern    Virginia   is    perhaps    that    in    the    vicinity   of 
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Roanoke.  I  have  had  favorable  reports  on  this  property  from  certain 
private  interests.  It  would  be  advisable,  I  think,  to  have  a  report  from  • 
Mr.  Van  Mater  or  one  of  the  other  engineers  as  to  the  practicability  of 
opening  and  developing  this  property.  As  soon  as  some  kind  of  co-op- 
eration has  been  agreed  upon  with  the  Research  Council  or  one  of  the 
advisory  committees  I  will  take  this  matter  up  again. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  oflFer  made  by  Prof.  George  J.  Young  to 
furnish  his  services  at  a  low  rate  per  diem,  and  it  may  be  that  we  will 
be  able  to  utilize  his  services  as  the  work  progresses. 

Now,  we  have  a  number  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  From  the  southwest,  Mr.  Mudd  has  written  that  he 
will  be  unable  to  give  his  personal  services  as  he  has  been 
appointed  a  Major  in  the  Reserves,  but  he  will  extend  the  facil- 
ties  of  his  office  to  the  Government  and  furnish  engineers  to  the 
Government  to  do  work  in  that  section  of  the  country,  or  in  any 
other  place  in  which  the  Government  desires  them  to  make  ex- 
aminations of  properties,  etc.  I  think  there  are  two  other  letters 
where  the  entire  office  and  equipment  is  offered ;  but  we  have 
letters  from  all  over. the  country. 

If  the  Government  desires  any  work  done  in  Arizona  there 
are  certain  engineers  in  Arizona,  whom  we  can  recommend,  who 
are  ready  to  do  that  work  or  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  Montana 
we  have  engineers  of  that  state  classified  who  are  ready  to  go 
out  and  do  the  work;  that  is,  without  any  expense,  or  possibly, 
traveling  expenses  only.  One  letter,  for  instance,  demanded 
traveling  expenses  and  one  dollar  per  day.  The  Government 
will  not  allow  enough  to  cover  traveling  expenses,  only  allow- 
ing five  dollars  per  day  when  the  expenses  are  six,  so  that  one 
dollar  a     day  to  meet  expenses  was  requested. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  classification  of  subjects. 
Here  is  a  letter  which  tabulates  a  number  of  subjects  and  which 
refers  at  the  same  time  to  those  engineers  or  laymen  who  are 
especially  conversant  with  these  subjects.  For  instance,  under 
"Firebricks  and  Refractories"  three  such  references  are  given ; 
under  "Aluminum  Castings"  there  are  two  or  three ;  "Metallo- 
graphy of  Alloys"  has  four;  under  "Lead — Uses"  one  reference 
is  given ;  for  "Sulphuric  Acid,  Chamber  Process"  two  engineers 
are  referred  to.  Then,  "Sulphuric  Acid,  Contact  Process,"  "Spel- 
ter," "Galvanizing,"  "Mineral  Oils  and  Products."  "Brass  and 
Alloys,"  "Aluminum  Bronze."  "Manganese  Bronze,"  "White 
Metal  Alloys,"  "Copper,"  and  "Die  Castings"  are  all  mentioned. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  reply  which  we  are  receiv- 
ing and  it  is  going  to  take  considerable  work  to  classify  this 
information  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  the  Government. 
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The  President. — The  references  to  the  letters  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  just  read  relate  to  letters  that  were  received  in  response 
to  a  circular  letter  that  was  issued  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  fVesi- 
dent  of  the  Society,  which  you  all  received.  That  letter  in  the 
main  was  a  transmittal  of  a  letter  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Man- 
ning, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  day  after  that 
letter  was  issued  one  of  our  members  called  me  on  the  telephone 
and  criticized  more  or  less  what  was  comprised  in  the  letter.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  his  criticisms  but  I  would  have 
to  pass  them  on  to  ^Ir.  Manning.  He  then  proceeded  to  say,  "Well, 
our  members  will  not  do  these  things.  They  will  not  volunteer 
their  services  in  this  way."  To  that  I  replied,  "They  have."  and 
he  said,  "Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said."  Now.  the  re- 
sponses to  that  letter  in  the  way  of  volunteer  services  for  such 
purposes  as  were  requested  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  been  simply  splendid.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible 
either  to  classify  all  of  them  or  to  summarize  them,  but  ihere 
was  a  hasty  going  over  for  the  purpose  of  comnjunicating  right 
away  to  Mr.  Manning  some  important  things  and  the  letter  that 
the  Secretary  has  just  read  to  you  was  Mr.  Manning's  reply  to 
that  summary  that  was  communicated  to  him. 

Mr.  Stoughton. — Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  information 
and  speaking  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  almost  all  of  these 
things  are  a  duplication.  They  are  all  being  undertaken  oflBci- 
ally  by  the  Government.  There  is  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  Mr.  Baruch  that  is  looking  up  all  raw  materials  and 
is  employing  the  services  of  engineers,  most  of  which — I  be- 
lieve all  of  which — are  given  gratis.  Then  the  National  Research 
Council  is  doing  a  great  many  of  the  things  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  letter  that  the  Secretary  read  referring  to  the  classified 
list,  and  the  National  Research  Council  has  its  committee  of 
engineers  and  others  that  are  charged  with  doing  just  these 
things,  and  there  are  committees  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  are  doing  just  these 
things,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  so  far  as  I  have  heard  it  is  a 
duplication  of  effort,  and  I  believe  as  we  are  busy  men  and  as 
there  is  work  for  everybody  to  do  that  it  isn't  wise  to  try  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Deacon. — Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the  resolution 
as  adopted  our  dues  in  1918  will  become  $20  and  continue  year 
after  year  on  that  basis.  I  also  understand  that  what  we  want 
is  more  money  now,  as  a  war  measure,  in  1917  and  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  advisable  instead  of 
changing  our  dues  permanently  to  the  $20  basis,  to  pass  a  war 
measure   increasing  the   dues   in    1917   another  $10.   continuing 
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in  that  way  each  year  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  then  at 
the  end  of  that  time  if  the  Society  feels  it  wants  to  continue  on 
a  $20  basis  because  of  its  increased  activities  it  can  make  that 
decision. 

The  President, — Mr.  Deacon,  this  resolution  is  not  to  be 
adopted  at  this  meeting,  it  is  simply  presented,  and  no  action 
can  be  taken  at  this  meeting.  The  present  discussion  is  quite 
informal.  At  the  next  meeting  thirty  days  later  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  you  have  just  suggested  would  be  in  order,  I 
imagine. 

Mr.  Deacon. — The  amendment  would  be  given  at  the  later 
meeting  and  not  at  this  meeting. 

The  President. — Exactly. 

Mr,  Deacon. — And  will  this  body  vote  at  the  next  meeting? 

The  President. — The  final  action  is  by  letter  ballot,  but  at 
the  next  meeting  the  motion  before  being  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bership may  be  amended ;  not  at  this  meeting,  but  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr,  Deacon. — My  idea  in  making  the  suggestion  that  I  just 
have  was  because  I  had  heard  several  members  before  tonight 
speak  rather  unfavorably  of  the  idea  of  permanently  increasing 
the  dues,  and  I  felt  that  we  stood  a  better  chance  of  putting  the 
thing  through  as  a  war  measure,  during  the  period  of  the  war, 
than  we  would  if  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  Stone, — ^Constitutionally,  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to 
increase  the  dues  except  by  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws.  It 
might  be  possible  to  move  to  increase  the  dues  for  a  certain  defi- 
nite time  and  later  go  back.  Otherwise,  if  we  increase  the  dues, 
later  they  could  be  reduced  again.  I  don't  think  any  action  of  the 
Society  would  change  the  dues  for  this  year,  it  could  only  aflFect 
next  year's  dues. 

Mr,  Liddell. — Mr.  President,  the  question  in  my  mind  is 
whether  Mr.  Deacon's  amendment  wouldn't  be  an  amendment  in 
intention  as  well  as  words.  I  think  after  thirty  days  we  can  only 
consider  the  amendment  of  a  resolution  as  regards  wording  and 
not  as  regards  intent.  Hadn't  we  better  consider  whether  Mr. 
Deacon's  amendment  is  an  amendment  as  to  intent? 

Mr.  Stone. — It  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  Mr.  Deacon  or 
any  other  member  to  offer  a  substitute  tonight.  Both  that  and 
the  original  proposition  would  come  up  at  the  next  meeting  and 
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then  the  next  meeting  would  decide  which  one,  if  either,  went  to 

the  members  for  vote. 

Mr.  Bartholomew. — Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  resolution  should 
be  passed  thirty  days  from  now,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  at  a 
convenient  period  the  by-laws  shouldn't  be  amended  to  reduce 
the  dues  $10.  When  the  time  comes  we  can  revert  to  the  old 
principle  of  $10. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Mr.  Chairman,  what  plan  has  been  adopted 
to  take  care  of  the  deficit  that  will  perhaps  occur  this  year?  The 
Society  will  be  spending  perhaps  more  money  than  it  is  re- 
ceiving in  order  to  do  this  very  necessary  work.  It  seems  to  me 
if  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  money  by  collecting  a  second  due  for 
this  year — for  the  second  half  of  the  year — it  would  be  very  miich 
more  to  the  point  for  the  work  we  all  have  in  mind. 

The  President. — ^We  have  got  sufficient  funds  to  carry  the 
work  along>this  year.  Our  surplus  is  going  to  be  depleted,  but 
the  surplus  is  sufficient  to  carry  things  along  until  this  increase 
of  dues,  if  adopted,  becomes  effective.  If  the  increase  of  dues  is 
not  adopted,  why,  then,  of  course,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
activities  will  cease. 

Mr.  Moore. — If  there  is  one  thing  which  has  been  on  my 
mind  and  which  has  almost  driven  me  to  nervous  prostration,  it 
is :  the  question,  what  is  the  proper  function  of  the  mining  engi- 
neers in  the  present  emergency  and  what  can  they  do  that  has 
not  been  undertaken  by  someone  else?  I  have  just  come  from 
Washington  where  I  find  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  has 
already  been  done.  Much  of  it  is  on  record  in  one  department 
and  ignored  by  others. 

There  is  already  a  clearing  house  list  of  the  mining  engineers 
of  the  United  States  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Director  of  that  Bureau 
signed  by  him  and  the  President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  some  7,000  mining  engineers  have  listed  them- 
selves, told  what  they  are  fit  for,  what  they  are  willing  to  do, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  ready 
to  offer  their  services  whenever  they  are  called  upon. 

That  list  of  men.  exceeding  the  membership  of  our  society,  is 
now  being  cross-indexed  by  location,  experience,  qualifications 
and  willingness  to  serve,  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It  offers  to- 
day to  the  authorities  all  the  information  as  to  the  personnel  of 
the  profession  which  is  immediately  needed.  Further,  on  the 
matter  of  duplication ;  some  excellent  work  has  recently  been 
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done  toward  reduction  in  matters  wherein  we  are  interested, 
namely  in  classification  of  information  regarding  war  minerals 
immediately  demanded.  That  effort  will,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
result  in  team-work  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  Association  of  State  Geolo- 
gists, and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  by  which 
it  is  hoped  the  Advisory  Commission  will  no  longer  need  to  pur- 
sue investigations  which  have  already  been  worked  out  by  one 
of  the  other  organizations,  nor  will  it  need  to  send  men  from  a 
distance  to  obtain  information  which  is  already  known  by  men 
on  the  ground.  This  committee  isn't  yet  announced,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  spent  the  afternoon  yesterday  in  the  offices  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  laboring  with  two  of  the  influential 
men  there  who  were  purposing  to  start  out  on  a  certain  investiga- 
tion as  to  war  minerals.  I  hope  I  convinced  them  that  they  could 
get  this  information  better  through  the  organizations  now  ex- 
isting. 

The  thing  which  has  given  me  pause  is  to  find  something 
that  somebody  else  didn't  think  he  could  do  better  and  on  which 
he  hadn't  made  some  sort  of  a  start. 

Things  I  believe  are  clarifying  themselves.  I  think  more 
people  are  getting  wise  to  the  folly  of  waste  by  duplicate  effort 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  is  a  much  more  orderly 
arrangement  of  work  for  the  profession  there.  I  know  you  will 
all  be  glad  to  hear  it.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Deacon. — Mr.  President,  I'd  like  to  move  a  substitute 
amendment  for  the  one  introduced.  It  is  moved  that  By-law 
No.  4  be  amended  as  follows : 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  $10,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day 
of  January  of  each  year,  and  for  the  period  of  the  war  an  extra  $10 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  first  effective  in  1917. 

and  continue  as  the  By-law  now  reads. 

The  President. — Is  the  motion  of  Mr.  Deacon  seconded? 

Mr.  Stone. — I  second  that  motion. 

The  President. — You  have  heard  the  motion  of  Mr.  Deacon 
which  has  been  duly  seconded,  and  that  motion  to  amend  the 
by-laws  also  stands  as  presented  to  the  Society. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
date  be  January  1  instead  of  July  1. 

Mr.  Deacon. — I  put  it  in  that  way  in  order  to  get  the  extra 
$10  this  year  and  then  to  become  part  of  the  regular  dues — $10 
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January  1  of  next  year  and  the  extra  due  July  1  of  next  year,  and 
continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  when  it  will  automatically 
cease.  I  have  heard  considerable  adverse  criticism  to  raising  the 
dues  and  I  think  that  you  are  going  to  have  some  trouble  in  get- 
ting it  passed,  whereas  I  believe  that  if  you  put  it  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  a  war  measure  the  chances  are  good  for  getting  it 
through. 

The  President. — Will  you  read  the  motion? 
(Motion  read  by  Secretary.) 

Mr.  Stone. — It  takes  ninety  days.  You  have  got  to  have 
thirty  days  for  a  meeting  and  then  the  polls  are  open. 

Mr.  Moore. — Why  not  make  it  October  1  ? 

Mr.  Stone. — Thirty  days  for  the  meeting  and  thirty  days  for 
the  vote,  sixty  days.  It  would  be  August.  Make  it  September  1 
and  you  will  cover  it  for  this  year. 

The  President. — I  think.  Mr.  Deacon,  if  you  would  change 
that  motion  so  as  to  get  in  the  idea  of  dues  becoming  effective 
October  1st 

Mr.  Deacon. — I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  amend  it  in  any 
way  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  I  suggest  to  the  Secretary  that 
it  be  made  to  read  "for  the  period  of  the  war  an  extra  $10.  pay- 
able on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year,  first  effective  in 
1917."  if  that  late  period  of  the  year  is  satisfactory  right  straight 
through.  Make  it  effective  in  1917  on  October  1.  although  it  is 
immaterial  to  me  just  how  it  is  arranged,  if  we  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

The  President. — Will  you  read  the  motion  as  corrected? 

The  Secretary. — The  motion  has  been  changed  to  read  as 
follows : 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  $10,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day 
of  January  of  each  year,  and  for  the  period  of  the  war  an  extra  $10 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  but  first  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  1917. 

Mr.  Stone. — I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  President. — The  correction  is  accepted  and  this  motion 
i.c  formally  presented  to  the  Society.  Is  there  any  further  discus- 
sion of  this  question? 

Mr.  Raymond. — Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  an  interesting 
address  from  the  President  of  the  Institute  and  also  some  re- 
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marks  by  the  Secretary.  The  point  the  M.  and  M.  wants  to 
arrive  at  is  to  do  something  for  the  country,  the  thing  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  wants  to  do  is  sim- 
ilar, can't  the  two  get  together  and  work  on  the  same  lines.  Let's 
hear  further  from  the  President  of  the  Institute  as  to  what  is 
being  done,  and  let's  get  together  and  work  together  on  the  same 
lines  so  that  there  will  be  no  duplication  of  work,  and,  so  that 
the  work  can  be  made  effective  and  brought  into  line  with  the 
work  that  has  already  been  established  and  partially  completed, 
of  which  Mr.  Moore  has  spoken  referring  to  what  the  National 
Research  Council  is  doing  and  to  what  a  special  committee  has 
already  done.  I  think  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stough- 
ton  on  that  would  be  edifying. 

Mr.  Moore. — The  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  has 
touched  a  spot,  has  asked  a  question  which  I  have  been  asking 
myself  for  the  last  three  or  four  months ;  What  can  we  do  as  an 
organization?  The  time  hasn't  come  yet  for  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers  to  assume  a  job  which  somebody 
else  is  doing.  The  Institute  is  represented  on  a  number  of  com- 
mittees of  very  large  importance. 

(The  committees  referred  to  were  mentioned  confidentially 
and  are  not  to  be  published  at  this  time.) 

That,  as  you  may  realize,  is  a  most  important  committee.  It 
is  going  to  take  some  weeks'  work  by  busy  people,  and  when 
they  get  through  I  hope  I  can  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 
We  aren't  going  to  do  anything,  if  the  officers  can '  control  it, 
which  is  better  done  by  somebody  else ;  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  which  is  being  done  decently  by  anybody  else ;  we  are 
going  to  keep  away  from  the  duplication  process,  perfectly  sure 
that  our  time  will  come  when  we  can  fill  in  and  be  useful  as  no- 
body else  can.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Walker. — Mr.  President,  referring  to  Prof.  Raymond's 
remarks,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  thinking  very  much 
along  the  same  lines  as  he  expressed  himself,  and  I  have  been 
hoping,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  are  also  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, that  we  might  work  with  the  Institute  and  avoid  the 
duplication  which  is  occurring  in  a  great  many  lines  at  present. 

We  all  know  that,  as  Secretary  Stoughton  has  just  said,  the 
Institute  has  collected  a  vast  number  of  cards,  so  many  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tabulate  them,  and  I  think  that  the  Mining  and  Met- 
allurgical Society  should  aim  to  take  as  much  advantage  as 
possible  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  and  has  been  done  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.    There  is  an  enor- 
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mous  amount  of  valuable  data  as  to  what  all  the  members  of 
the  Institute  are  capable  of  doin^,  and  what  they  are  willing 
to  offer.  My  personal  experience  is  that  volunteers  are  numerous 
but  chances  for  service  are  few. 

Mr.  Moore. — Do  you  know  two  men  who  are  ready  to  go  to 
Washington  for  the  next  three  months  and  sweat?  If  you  do  I 
wish  you  would  give  their  names  in  private. 

(Mr.  Walker  intimated  that  he  could  possibly  find  the  men 
requested.) 

Mr.  Liddell. — On  this  question  of  co-ordination,  as  you 
know,  the  New  York  section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers  has  resolved  to  hold  monthly  meetings  right 
through  the  summer.  At  the  last  section  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  a  proposition  was  carried  to 
invite  the  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  to 
meet  with  the  Institute  each  month,  whether  they  are  members 
of  the  Institute  or  not.  Now,  for  some  reason,  the  formal  noti- 
fication of  that  motion  has  failed  to  arrive.  However,  we  know 
what  the  intent  of  the  New  York  section  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers  is,  it  is  to  help  the  country  in  any  way 
we  can,  and  we  want  any  members  of  this  body  of  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  to  come  there,  and  if  any  members 
who  are  here  who  are  not  members  of  the  American  Institute 
Mining  Engineers  will  consider  they  are  invited  to  those  meet- 
ings for  the  summer,  why,  we  shall  be  greatly  pleased. 

Mr.  Stoughton. — I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  intention  is  that 
when  the  meetings  are  decided  upon  that  then  a  notification  will 
be  issued  to  each  member  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society. 

Mr.  Johnson. — The  idea  of  the  New  York  section  has  been 
to  try  to  do  something  that  at  least  wouldn't  cost  the  country 
anything  except  its  own  effort  which  it  would  pay  for  itself,  and 
the  idea  that  we  have  been  working  on  is  to  find  out  what  some 
of  the  problems  are  that  the  Government  needs  the  solution  of, 
the  pyrites  problem,  the  magnesite,  manganese,  chromium,  perr 
haps.  Perhaps  we  should  consider  some  of  the  problems  on  the 
more  mechanical  sides,  because  more  and  rnore  the  mining  engi- 
neer has  got  to  be  a  resourceful  mechanical  engineer  in  a  great 
many  instances.  The  intention  is  to  decide  on  one  subject  ot 
perhaps  two  for  an  evening,  get  some  man  who  knows  that  sub- 
ject well  to  come  And  tell  the  section  about  it  in  an  informal 
but  more  or  less  technical  way  so  that  it  won't  be  simply  a  gen- 
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eral  talk,  encourage  the  men  to  get  up  and  ask  questions  about  it, 
fool  questions  if  you  like  (with  the  promise  that  no  man's  name 
will  be  hitched  to  any  question  unless  he  wants  it  so),  get  those 
questions  answered  so  that  the  obvious  answers  that  won't  work 
will  be  stripped  off  the  thing  in  advance,  then  to  put  that  in  the 
Bulletin  if  the  Institute  is  willing,  as  it  has  expressed  itself  to 
be,  and  send  it  out  in  some  form  to  attract  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers— say,  "Here  is  a  problem  that  needs  solution.  If  you  can 
do  anything  about  it,  put  it  in  concise  and  proper  form  and  send 
it  to  the  secretary." 

The  secretary's  office  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  take 
this  stuff  and  to  some  extent  digest  it  and  pass  it  on  to  the  proper 
authority.  Now,  the  only  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  that  plan  is 
that  it  won't  cost  anybody  but  ourselves  anything  and  if  we  get 
any  good  result  that  way  it  will  be  that  much  to  the  good.  It 
will  be  something  that  can't  apparently  do  any  harm  and  it  may 
do  a  good  deal  of  good.  It  is  a  chance,  but  it  is  a  chance  on 
which  we  don't  stand  to  lose  anything  and  we  stand  to  win  a 
good  deal.  The  New  York  section  is  going  to  try  to  carry  that 
plan  out  by  having  monthly  meetings  and  making  them  as  inter- 
esting as  possible  and  getting  live  men  to  tell  us  about  real 
things  and  getting  the  membership  to  work  on  a  solution  of  those 
questions. 

The  President. — Does  any  member  desire  to  express  him- 
self further  regarding  the  matters  of  business  that  are  before 
this  meeting? 

Mr.  Moore. — Pardon  me  for  speaking  a  third  time.  I  think 
1  might  say  on  behalf  of  the  offfcers  of  the  Institute  that  we  will 
welcome  any  collaboration  on  the  part  of  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  when  the  time  comes  at  which  we  get  our  own 
jobs  roughed  out,  and  know  what  they  are.  We  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  welcome  you. 

Mr.  Stone. — We  have  two  meetings  on  tonight.  This  is  a 
meeting  of  the  general  Society  and  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
local  Section.  As  the  hour  is  getting  on,  I  move  we  adjourn  the 
general  meeting.     Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  be  adjourned.  It  will  adjourn  leaving 
the  business  in  this  position,  that  two  motions  to  amend  the  by- 
laws have  been  presented,  which  will  be  received  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws.  A  motion  to  adjourn  this 
meeting  is  before  the  members.    Motion  carried. 
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The  meeting  of  the  Society  is  adjourned  and  will  be  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section,  and  Mr.  Westen'elt.  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Section  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Spaulding, 
the  Chairman,  will  take  the  chair.     (Meeting  adjourned.) 


MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS. 

NEW  YORK  SECTION. 

Meeting  of  June  20,  1917. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  was  held  at  the  Engi- 
neer's Club,  New  York,  on  June  20.  1917  and  was  called  to  order 
immediately  at  the  close  of  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  bulletin.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Section  being  absent,  the  Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  \V.  Y. 
Westervelt  opened  the  meeting.  The  membership  attendance 
was  the  same  as  that  noted  under  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman. — In  calling  the  meeting  to  order  I  will  ask 
the  Secretary  if  there  is  any  unfinished  business — the  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  Section.  Mr.  Liddell,  is  there  any  unfinished 
business  from  last  meeting? 

The  Secretary. — There  is  none. 

The  Chairman. — We  will  proceed  immediately  with  our  sub- 
ject for  the  evening.  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  our  Presi- 
dent, in  his  remarks  this  evening,  has  called  attention  to  one  item 
which  it  is  hoped  that  the  mining  engineers  of  this  country  can 
do,  and  that  would  be  to  render  some  definite  service  to  France 
and  Belgium  in  restoring  mining  operations  in  their  coal  mines 
as  the  Allied  forces  gain  possession  of  them.  Unfortunately, 
they  haven't  gotten  possession  of  very  many  of  them  yet,  but 
there  are  some  mines  and  they  aren't  as  highly  exploited  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  keep  our  men 
in  this  country  developing  our  coal  mines  or  should  make  some 
eflfort  to  take  up  the  work  in  France.  We  have  the  good  fortune 
this  evening  to  have  with  us  to  give  us  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
some  of  these  mines  in  Belgium  and  France,  Mr.  George  S.  Rice, 
Mining  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Mr.  Rice  fortunately 
has  made  several  visits  to  these  coal  mines  before  the  war  and 
has  quite  a  little  familiarity  with  them,  and  that  will  enable  him 
to  give  us  this  evening  a  very  definite  light  on  what  conditions 
are  and  what  we  might  do. 
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Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
George  S.  Rice,  Mining  Engineer  of  the  Federal  Government 
•Bureau  of  Mines. 

COAL  MINES  AND  MINING  METHODS  OF  FRANCE 
AND  BELGIUM. 

According  to  General  Alexandre  Percin,  organizer  of  the 
French  field  artillery  and  former  Chief  of  Staff,  and  as  reported 
in  a  New  York  paper  of  March  7,  1916,  the  Germans  had  posses- 
sion of  the  French  mineral  industry  to  the  extent  of  58  per  cent, 
of  its  coal  production,  78  per  cent,  of  its  coke,  90  per  cent,  of  its 
iron  ore,  86  per  cent,  of  its  cast  iron,  and  70  per  cent,  of  its  steel 
product,  besides  all  Belgium's  mineral  resources.  French  metal- 
lurgical production  before  the  war  was  one-fourth  of  Germany's, 
but  is  now  only  one-twentieth,  according  to  this  article. 

The  fierce  fighting  in  and  around  the  coal  fields  of  northern 
France  has  made  familiar  to  the  public  the  names  of  some  of  the 
chief  coal  centers,  La  Bassee,  Loos,  Lievin,  Lens,  and  south  of 
the  basin,  Vimy  and  Arras,  lying  along  the  battle  front  in  a  line 
extending  from  north  to  south,  cross-sectioning  the  coal  field  and 
the  higher  elevation  to  the  south  of  it.  Farther  to  the  east  ot 
the  coal  basin  are  two  of  the  frequently  mentioned  objectives  of 
the  British, — Douai  and  Valenciennes. 

Coal  Fields  of  France. — France  possesses  about  50  separate 
and  somewhat  evenly  scattered  coal  fields,  most  of  them  quite 
small,  but  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  is  the  Valenci- 
ennes basin,  embracing  the  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais  inspection 
districts  in  the  northeast  corner  of  France.  This  basin  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  long,  narrow  geologic  trough,  extending  easterly 
through  Belgium  past  Mons,  Charleroi,  Namur,  Liege,  and 
thence  into  Germany  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Northwestward  the 
field  tails  out  and  becomes  unproductive,  except  for  a  small  area 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne,  but  the  basin  reappears  in  England 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  where  they  have  been  endeavoring  for 
some  years  to  develop  collieries,  but  under  very  unfavorable  and 
difficult  mining  conditions  due  to  the  thin  and  broken  coal  beds. 

Geologic  Features. — The  coal  of  this  basin  belongs  to  the 
Westphalen  coal  measures  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  Small  bitu- 
minous basins  in  other  parts  of  France,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  Loire  or  St.  fitienne  basin  near  Lyon,  belong  to 
the  Stephanian  or  upper  coal  measures.  There  are  also  some 
small  lignite  basins  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  France 
which  have  assumed  importance  since  the  war  began. 
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The  northern  France  coal  basin  has  a  very  complex  struc- 
ture. Subsequent  to  the  laying  down  of  the  coal  measures  there 
was  a  great  geologic  movement  from  south  to  north.  This  thrust 
was  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  coal  basins  of  France  and 
Belgium,  crumbling  up  the  measures  and  producing  sharp  over- 
turned folds  and  overthrust  faults.  Rocks  of  the  Devonian  Age 
over-ride  the  coal  measures  along  the  southern  side  of  the  basin. 
There  are  not  only  overthrust  faults  but  also  cross  faults,  hence 
the  workings  are  very  complicated.  After  the  upturned  meas- 
ures had  been  planed  ofiF  by  erosion,  chalks  and  marls  were  de- 
posited upon  the  upturned  edges  and  the  present  surface  presents 
a  flat  or  gently  rolling  appearance.  It  is  fertile  and  is  highly 
cultivated.  That  part  of  the  basin  comprised  in  the  Nord  and 
Pas-de-Calais  districts  extends  62  miles  northwesterly  from  the 
Belgium  border,  and  varies  in  width  from  about  three  miles  at 
the  border  to  10  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Lens,  the  superficial  area 
covering  405  square  miles. 

In  all,  where  present,  there  are  90  coal  beds,  with  a  total 
thickness  of  250  feet  of  coal  but  generally  not  over  150  feet  of 
this  total  is  present  or  in  available  beds.  Most  of  the  coal  beds 
are  less  than  three  feet  thick.  In  some  instances  two  coal  beds 
may  unite,  making  a  seam  of  9  to  12  feet  in  thickness. 

There  may  also  be  local  thickening  of  a  bed,  adjacent  to 
folds,  due  to  doubling  back.  For  example,  the  Courrieres  field 
is  traversed  by  an  overthrust  fold  which  has  caused  a  local  thick- 
ening, giving  40  feet  of  coal  along  the  line  of  maximum  thick- 
ness, parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  fold.  Counterbalancing  this,  there 
are  other  places  where  the  seams  have  been  pinched  out.  In  the 
region  of  Lens  the  total  thickness  of  the  measures  is  4,300 
feet,  with  51  workable  beds  containing  a  thickness  of  154  feet 
of  coal. 

Kind  of  Coal. — The  coal  in  the  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais  is 
chiefly  bituminous,  but  the  variation  in  volatile  content  in  the 
different  beds  is  wide,  the  volatile  combustible  ratio  ranging 
from  7  to  40  per  cent.  Normally  the  upper  coal  beds  contain  the 
high  volatile  coals  and  the  low  volatile  coals  lie  deeper  geolog- 
ically. Geographically,  the  outcrops  along  the  north  margin 
have  high  volatile  coals,  the  volatile  matter  decreasing  towards 
the  south  margin.  In  1911,  of  the  total  production  of  this  basin, 
4,000,000  tons  was  semi-anthracite.  3.900,000  tons  non-coking  or 
semi-bituminous,  11,200,000  tons  coking  and  gas  coal,  and  6.900,- 
000  tons  fuel  or  steam  coal. 

For  the  most  part,  the  coal,  though  friable,  is  of  excellent 
grade  and  the  coking  coal  makes  a  good  grade  of  coke.    In  1910, 
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12,000,000  tons  of  coke  were  made  in  by-product  ovens.    One  of 
the  chief  coke  centers  is. at  Lens. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  output  of  the  Nord  and  the  Pas-de- 
Calais  fields  wa^  about  28,000,000  tons  (metric)  out  of  about 
41,000,000  tons,  the  total  production  of  France.  There  were 
about  50  hoisting  shafts  in  the  Nord  district  and  100  in  the  Pas- 
de-<Calais,  each  hoisting  coal  on  an  average  from  7  to  8  coal  beds. 
The  average. depth  of  extraction  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  was  350 
meters  (1,172  feet)  and  the  deepest  hoisting  was  from  a  depth 
of  1,000  meters  (3,300  feet). 

The  maximum  number  of  coal  beds  mined  by  any  one  col- 
liery was  12  and  the  minimum  2.  The  thickest  bed  worked,  ex- 
cept for  the  local  thickening  referred  to,  was  the  double  seam, 
containing  a  thickness  of  24^^  feet  in  Lens  mine  No.  8.  while  the 
thinnest  worked  was  16  inches  thick,  at  the  mines  of  Bethune, 
Lievin  and  Lens.  The  average  thickness  of  the  beds  worked  was 
40  inches.  It  might  here  be  noted  that  it  is  possible  to  work  the 
very  thin  beds,  only  in  conjunction  with  thick  beds. 

Coal  Production  and  Consumption. — In  1913,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  French  mines  was  40,922,000  tons.  France  ex- 
ported in  coal,  coke  and  briquets,  chiefly  to  Belgium,  1,743,000 
tons.  It  imported  18,693,000  tons,  of  which  11,000,000  tons  came 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  balance  from  Belgium  and  Germany. 
It  imported  3,000,000  tons  of  coke,  chiefly  from  Germany,  and 
1,086,000  tons  of  briquets,  chiefly  from  Belgium,  making  the  total 
consumption  of  fuel  in  France  about  62,000,000  tons.  In  other 
words,  France  produced  prior  to  the  war  only  two-thirds  of  its 
consumption  but  with  the  cutting  ofif  (according  to  Percin)  of 
58  per  cent,  of  the  coal  production  and  complete  loss  of  imports 
of  fuel  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  France  has  been  largely 
dependent  on  Great  Britain  for  coal  and  for  necessary  require- 
ments only,  a  small  amount  being  imported  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  understood  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  fuel  which 
has  restricted  consumption  for  house  use  and  for  purposes  except 
of  an  essential  nature. 

Character  of  Mining  Development. — The  local  basins  of 
France  vary  widely  in  characteristics.  Of  these  the  writer  has 
visited  the  most  important  one,  the  Loire  or  St.  fitienne  basin. 
In  it  the  productive  measures  are  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  thick 
and  contain  more  than  30  coal  beds,  with  a  total  thickness  of 
160  to  260  feet.  There  are  several  thick  beds,  the  thickest  attain- 
ing locally  50  to  65  feet.  The  basin  is  intersected  by  a  number 
of  profound  folds,  and  the  coal  beds  pitch  at  various  angles. 
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As  in  the  other  basins,  the  coals  lose  volatile  matter  with 
depth  and  vary  from  gas  coals  at  the  surface  to  semi-anthracite  at 
great  depth.  The  ash  content  of  all  the  coals  is  relatively  high 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  northern  field.  Much  of  the  coal 
now  produced  is  like  that  of  the  central  interior  fields  of  the 
United  States.  Undoubtedly  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  pre- 
viously available  production  of  northern  France,  there  is  grave 
need  for  expanding  the  production  in  the  Loire  basin,  as  well 
as  in  the  smaller  basins. 

Mining  Plants  and  Equipment  in  Northern  France, — The 

equipment  and  development  of  the  mines  in  northern  France  are 
very  high  class  in  character.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  there 
are  no  finer  plants  in  the  world  than  those  found  in  northern 
France,  employing  as  they  do  the  most  modern  equipment  of 
steel  towers,  tipples,  hoists,  fans  and  shaft  arrangements.  Also, 
the  more  recently  constructed  mining  villages  are  very  attract- 
ive in  appearance. 

Practically  no  wood  is  used  in  the  surface  and  shaft  equip- 
ment, steel,  brick,  and  concrete  being  used  almost  exclusively. 
As  the  coal  measures  are  usually  overlain  with  marls  and  chalks 
which  are  heavily  water-bearing  many  of  the  shafts  have  had  to 
be  sunk  by  the  freezing  process  or  by  the  more  recent  method 
of  cementation.  In  the  latter  a  circle  of  bore  holes  is  made  sur- 
rounding the  future  shaft,  and  the  cement  is  forced  into  the  fis- 
sures, the  pressure  being  400  to  600  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
method  has  been  very  successfully  used  to  obtain  dry  conditions 
in  shaft  sinking. 

Usually  a  single  colliery  has  only  two  shafts — a  hoisting 
shaft  and  an  air  shaft — but  these  may  connect  underground  by 
levels  with  other  and  distant  collieries  of  the  same  concession. 
Some  of  the  shafts  hoist  from  several  levels,  but  usually  the  hoist- 
ing is  done  in  balance  from  only  one  landing,  the  coal  from  differ- 
ent levels  being  assembled  by  hoisting  or  lowering  in  winzes  or 
underground  shafts. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  coal  beds  the  under- 
ground method  of  development  is  entirely  diflFerent  from  that 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States.  The  main  levels  are  driven 
across  the  strata — that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the 
coal — and  when  the  coal  bed  is  cut.  then  only  are  levels  driven 
in  the  coal.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  crosscut  tunneling,  a 
special  arrangement  is  used,  which  the  laws  permit ;  namely,  of 
driving  long  advance  or  exploratory  tunnels  singly,  the  ventila- 
tion being  obtained  by  the  use  of  small  suction  fans,  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  level  or  heading,  and  operated  by  a  small  com- 
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pressed  air  engine.  The  ventilating  pipe  is  of  galvanized  iron, 
twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  method  appears  to  be 
a  safe  one,  because  a  working  coal  face  can  not  be  developed  from 
a  single  heading  until  connection  has  been  made  with  the  next 
level  above,  as  the  requirement  is  that  ventilation  must  always 
be  ascensional. 

The  method  of  working  the  coal  is  by  longwall,  the  advanc- 
ing faces,  which  are  usually  in  steps,  being  parallel  with  the 
dips.  The  goaves  behind  are  well  packed  with  rock  and  refuse. 
As  the  roof  is  generally  of  a  weak  character  of  shale,  extensive 
timbering  must  be  done.  Practically  a  system  of  fore-poling 
prevails,  and  where  the  roof  is  very  poor  it  is  almost  covered  up 
with  a  basket-work  of  small  twigs  above  the  lagging  and  cross- 
bar runners.  The  posts  are  set  in  symmetrical  lines  parallel  with 
the  face,  one  meter  apart  center  to  center  in  either  direction. 
The  posts  are  not  heavy,  ordinarily  not  over  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter,  as  they  serve  only  as  temporary  supports  until  the 
goaves  are  filled  and  pack-walls  built.  Packing  is  done  around 
the  posts  and  they  are  not  withdrawn. 

The  filling  and  pack-wall  material  either  comes  from  under- 
cutting the  coal,  or  from  the  dirt  bands  in  the  coal,  or  from  brush- 
ing in  the  gangways  and  from  rock  from  the  cross-cut  tunnels. 
As  there  is  usually  a  surplus  of  rock  material  in  mining  the  thin 
beds  this  is  brought  into  the  thicker  bed  workings.  Some  debris  is 
brought  from  the  surface,  and  at  a  number  of  collieries  the  hy- 
draulic filling,  or  flushing  system  is  being  employed,  using  wash- 
ery  refuse,  cinders  and  sand. 

The  main  entries  and  levels  are  heavily  timbered,  and  in  the 
permanent  main  haulage-way  tunnels,  brick  and  concrete  arching 
is  extensively  employed.  An  interesting  system  of  thin  rein- 
forced concrete  lining  is  employed  in  a  newer  mine  at  Bethune, 
and  there  are  many  miles  of  tunnels  thus  lined.  This  work  has 
been  very  cheaply  done,  costing  about  $5  per  lineal  yard. 

Where  there  are  thick  folds,  special  mining  methods  are 
employed.  An  interesting  one,  similar  to  the  square  setting  and 
back  filling  method  employed  in  metal  mines,  is  in  use  at  the 
Courrieres  mine  where  the  coal  is  locally  40  feet  thick.  The 
work  is  arranged  in  four  steps,  the  coal  being  taken  out  from  the 
top  down,  each  step  advancing  horizontally  block  by  block  and 
complete  filling  being  done  behind.  Before  the  filling  is  done, 
what  are  to  be  future  cross-bars  are  laid  on  the  floor,  and  when 
taking  out  the  next  slice  below  are  picked  up  on  Dosts. 

Another  interesting  method  is  employed  in  the  thick  pitch- 
ing coal  bed  in  the  Loire  basin,  where  the  coal  is  40  to  60  feet 
thick  and   dipping  from   20  to   40  degrees.     There,   horizontal 
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slices  about  8  feet  thick  are  taken  out  from  foot  wall  to  hanging 
wall,  and  as  there  is  an  absence  of  filling  material  where  the 
mining  is  taking  place,  rock  is  quarried  on  the  surface  and  taken 
underground  in  cars  for  filling.  Before  the  rock  filling  is  put  in, 
timber  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  a  layer  of  surface  clay  is  spread 
over  it.  The  rock  is  then  placed  on  this.  When  a  horizontal 
slice  has  been  taken  out  in  any  one  panel,  this  section  is  allowed 
to  remain  standing  for  a  year  or  two  while  another  panel  is  being 
mined;  then  the  clay  and  rock  filling  having  become  packed  by 
the  pressure  the  next  slice  below  that  previously  excavated  is 
taken  out,  the  clay  making  a  very  fair  roof,  better  and  safer  than 
friable  coal.  Necessarily  this  method  does  not  allow  intensive 
mining. 

Surface  Subsidence. — As  the  total  thickness  of  productive 
beds  in  the  various  French  and  Belgian  fields  is  very  great  and 
as  complete  extraction  is  expected,  there, would  necessarily  be  a 
very  great  surface  subsidence  unless  filling  is  done,  and  it  is  the 
rule  to  fill  all  excavations.  This  reduces  the  subsidence  from  5 
to  20  per  cent,  of  the  thickness  excavated,  the  amount  depend- 
ing upon  the  material  used  and  how  completely  packed.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  hydraulic  filling.  As  northern  France 
does  not  have  the  thick  sandbeds  which  are  available  in  upper 
Silesia,  where  the  hydraulic  sand  filling  system  is  so  extensively 
employed,  in  some  places  there  is  not  sufficient  material  and  the 
filling  is  not  done  as  completely  as  considered  desirable  by  the 
mining  authorities.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  transporting 
sand  from  the  sea  shore  for  the  purpose. 

Gaseous  Conditions. — As  might  be  expected  in  deep  con- 
torted coal  measures,  the  mines  of  northern  France  are  gener- 
ally gaseous.  On  the  whole,  they  are  not  as  gaseous  as  in  Bel- 
gium, but  more  gaseous  conditions  are  encountered  where,  and 
because,  greater  depths  are  attained.  The  ventilation  methods 
are  usually  very  good,  and  apparently  French  operators  were 
the  first,  or  among  the  first,  to  adopt  the  method  of  daily  analy- 
sis of  the  returns  from  the  airways  in  order  to  obtain  definite 
and  accurate  information  for  the  control  of  ventilation. 

Coal  Dust  Menace. — Until  the  great  Courrieres  mine  dis- 
aster of  1906,  the  French  engineers  and  chemists  were  of  the 
opinion  that  coal  dust  would  not  in  itself  propagate  an  explosion, 
this  unfortunate  belief  having  been  based  upon  some  early  labo- 
ratory experiments.  Therefore,  it  had  been  reasoned  that,  if 
the  gas  were  kept  under  control,  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of 
wide-spread  explosions.    The  Courrieres  mine  was  not  a  gaseous 
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mine,  and  yet  this  was  the  greatest  mine  disaster  in  history.  At 
the  time  of  the  explosion  there  were  13  active  shafts  and  they 
were  more  or  less  connected  underground  by  cross-cuts  and 
levels.  Five  of  the  mines  were  affected  by  the  explosion,  and 
1,100  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  disaster.  Following  it,  exten- 
sive experiments  were  bgun  by  the  coal  operators  of  France, 
in  co-operation  with  the  government,  and  Mr.  J.  Taffanel,  one  of 
the  government  mining  engineers,  was  placed  in  charge.  The 
research  work  conducted  by  Mr.  Taffanel  was  basic  in  character, 
and  the  coal  dust  investigators,  including  the  writer,  conducting 
experiments  in  various  countries,  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Taffanel  for  his  fundamental  work.  The  station  was  at  Lievin 
and  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  until  recently,  it  is 
presumably  wrecked.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Taffanel's  experiments, 
shale  dusting  was  generally  employed  in  the  French  mines.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  began  investigations,  under  the 
direction  of  the  writer,  on  somewhat  similar  lines  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh station,  which  essentially  confirmed  Taffanel's  gallery 
findings  and  which  afterwards  obtained  further  confirmation  by 
large-scale  tests  in  the  experimental  mine  near  Pittsburgh. 

Safety  Measures. — Great  precautions  along  safety  lines  are 
taken  by  the  French  in  mining.  Except  for  the  year  of  the 
Courrieres  disaster,  their  records  rival  those  of  Belgium  for  the 
least  number  of  lives  lost  per  thousand  employed  underground, 
the  rate  averaging  about  one  per  thousand.  This  rate  is  much 
less  than  that  in  either  Germany  or  England,  and  but  one-third 
of  the  rate  in  this  country.  This  result  was  obtained  by  not 
sparing  expense  and  due  to  the  rigid  government  inspection 
regulations,  the  inspection  service  being  in  the  hands  of  highly 
trained  and  educated  engineers. 

Labor  Conditions. — The  production  per  man  in  France  is 
low  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  but  this  is  not, 
as  some  American  operators  have  assumed,  due  to  the  workmen 
in  this  country  being  better  than  those  in  France,  nor  even  be- 
cause our  equipment  is  better.  Rather,  I  think,  it  is  due  to  the 
following  causes : 

1.  The  troubled  mining  conditions  and  the  requirement 
that  thin  as  well  as  thick  coal  be  mined,  necessitating  a  large 
amount  of  dead  work,  in  brushing,  in  driving  cross-cut  tunnels, 
in  timbering,  in  filling  mine  excavations,  and  in  obtaining  the 
material  therefor. 

2.  The  greater  restrictions  due  to  the  practical  require- 
ment that  the  coal  be  mined  completely,  which  in  turn  means 
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more  timbering  and  more  labor  for  the  temporary  and  permanent 
support  of  the  roof  by  close  timbering  and  by  pack  walls. 

3.  The  conditions  at  the  faces  are  such  that  mining  ma- 
chines, so  instrumental  in  obtaining  large  outputs,  cannot  be  so 
extensively  employed,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  coal  beds ; 
and  large  mine  cars  cannot  be  used  to  advantage — although  they 
could  perhaps  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  some  cases. 

4.  Greater  safety  requirements,  particularly  in  timbering 
in  which  no  chances  are  taken,  and  which  in  turn  means  more 
men  on  unproductive  work.  In  this  country  it  would  be  consid- 
ered excessive  timbering,  but  our  accident  rate  from  falls  is 
vastly  greater  than  theirs. 

The  average  production  per  underground  employee  per  an- 
num in  the  Pas-de-Calais  field  was  about  300  tons  (metric),  and, 
per  working  day  averaged  about  1.1  tons.  Prior  to  the  war,  the 
miners  working  at  the  face  averaged  about  7  francs  ($1.40)  per 
shift  of  eight  hours.  The  boys  were  paid  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
day.  All  inside  labor  taken  together  averaged  about  $1.20  per 
day.    The  age  limit  of  boys  permitted  underground  was  13  years. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  colliery  companies  having  the  largest 
production  were  Lens,  producing  about  4.000,000  tons  annually ; 
Anzin  and  Courrieres,  each  producing  over  3.000,000  tons  annu- 
ally. These  properties  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Bruay,  producing  about  3.000,000  tons,  and  Bethune.  over  2.000,- 
000  tons,  remained  in  French  hands ;  Lievin,  producing  about  2,- 
000,000  tons,  is  now  within  the  French  lines  but  under  bombard- 
ment. The  average  selling  price  of  the  coal  at  the  mines  in  the 
few  years  preceding  the  war  was  about  16  francs  or  about  $3  per 
ton.  The  underground  labor  cost  was  about  $1.10  per  ton.  and 
the  total  labor  cost  for  coal  delivered  on  cars  was  about  $1.40  per 
ton.  The  total  cost  of  mining  was  said  to  range  from  $1.60  to 
$2.00  per  ton,  thus  allowing  profits  ranging  from  $0.60  to  $1  per 
ton  for  dividends.  The  number  of  working  days  per  year  aver- 
aged about  300.  The  average  production  per  hoisting  shaft  per 
annum  was  about  75,000  tons. 

The  mining  companies  do  not  own  the  coal,  but  receive  con- 
cessions, paying  a  nominal  rental  of  10  cents  per  hectare  (2.471 
acres).  The  principal  taxes  are  collected  from  a  percentage  of 
the  net  earnings,  and.  prior  to  the  war,  the  tax  was  6  per  cent,  of 
the  earnings  available  for  dividends. 

There  is  so  much  detail  to  describe  that  I  will  not  attempt 
to  go  further  at  this  time  or  to  describe  Belgium  mines.  Essen- 
tially, the  same  mining  conditions  and  practices  prevail  in  Bel- 
gium as  in  northern   France,  except   that  the   Belgium   mines, 
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being  much  older,  are  not  so  well  equipped  on  the  surface,  and 
that  many  of  the  shafts  are  small  in  cross-section. 

Iron  Mines  of  France. — Regarding  the  iron  mines  of  eastern 
France,  as  the  task  of  recovering  them  by  our  Allies  does  not 
seem  so  immediate  of  solution,  I  will  make  only  a  brief  state- 
ment based  on  data  given  by  M.  Paul  Nicou,  of  Paris,  which  you 
will  find  in  the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (1914). 

Geologically,  they  are  beach  deposits  along  the  margin  of 
the  Paris  basin.  They  are  regularly  bedded  and  dip  to  the  west. 
The  containing  measures  are  from  25  to  50  meters  in  thickness, 
the  ore  is  a  hydrated  hematite,  and  oolitic,  the  binding  material 
being  clayey  or  calcareous.  The  iron  content  is  from  33  to  42 
per  cent.  As  a  whole,  the  Briey  iron  field  extends  east  and  west 
from  Metz  to  Verdun  and  from  Nancy  through  Luxembourg  to 
Belgium.  Apparently,  French  Lorraine  contains  the  most  valu- 
able part,  not  known  to  the  Germans  when  the  boundary  line 
was  fixed  in  1871  a  little  west  of  Metz.  The  French  deposits 
were  developed  by  drilling  in  1894,  and  the  output  has  rapidly 
increased  as  the  ore  is  superior,  according  to  Nicou,  to  that  in 
German  Lorraine  and  Luxembourg. 

The  output  of  iron  ore  in  France  during  1913  was  21,572,000 
tons,  nearly  20,000.000  of  which  was  from  the  Briey  district.  The 
output  of  Luxemburg  in  1912  was  6,533.900  tons,  and  of  Ger- 
many in  1913,  26,771.000  tons,  about  20,000,000  of  which  came 
from  German  Lorraine. 

The  output  of  Great  Britain  in  1913  was  15,997,000  tons,  and 
thus  France  was  a  close  second  in  European  production  of  iron 
ore  prior  to  the  war.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  the 
charge  that  the  Germans  made  their  great  effort  at  Verdun  to 
secure  final  possession  of  the  principal  French  iron  ore  resources. 

Proposed  Rehabilitation  and  Increased  Development  of 
French  Mines, — All  here  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  interest- 
ing proposal  made  by  Mr.  Corning  and  Mr.  Thomson  to  obtain 
volunteers  among  mining  engineers  and  miners  to  rehabilitate 
the  mines  in  the  Lens  district.  I  am  informed  the  project  was 
submitted  by  them  through  the  French  Ambassador,  and  also 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Washington  authorities ;  but  as 
these  mines  have  not  as  yet  been  recovered  by  the  Allies  it  is 
surmised  that  the  matter  has  been  held  in  abeyance  until  this  oc- 
curs. However,  some  opposition  was  voiced  in  the  anthracite 
district  to  the  taking  of  volunteers  from  that  district  where  there 
already  was  a  scarcity  of  labor. 

In  the  meantime  the  conscription  bill  had  been  enacted,  and 
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this  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  of  giving  other  assistance, 
provided  that  the  government  authorities  determine  that  miners 
are  not  exempt  from  draft  or  that  there  are  enough  miners  in  the 
National  Guard  or  who  volunteer  for  the  regulars  to  justify  seg- 
regation. The  proposition  is  that  there  be  formed  regiments  of 
miners  from  among  those  drafted,  or  who  volunteer,  from  both 
the  coal  and  metal  mining  districts,  such  men  being  given  the 
option  of  entering  the  service  on  a  reserve  basis  to  be  employed 
in  the  mines  instead  of  at  the  front.  Such  service  to  be  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  military  service.  Regiments  of  skilled  miners 
would  not  have  to  be  delayed  to  receive  military  instruction,  but 
could  be  sent  as  fast  as  needed  to  France.  Officers  could  un- 
doubtedly be  found  among  the  younger  mining  engineers  who 
would  be  drafted  for  the  lesser  positions,  and  for  the  senior  posi- 
tions volunteers  could  be  obtained  from  among  the  older  experi- 
enced mining  men,  such  as  have  responded  to  the  call  of  Messrs. 
Corning  and  Thomson.  Many  similar  offers  have  come  under  my 
observation. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  understood  that  such  regiments  would 
not  take  the  place  of  French  miners  now  employed  in  and  about 
the  mines,  any  more  than  the  regiments  of  railway  employees 
who  are  to  be  sent  to  France  would  take  the  place  of  railway  em- 
ployees in  that  country.  Also,  they  would  not  be  employed  long- 
er than  military  necessity  required.  It  was  further  thought  that 
W'hile  the  service  in  the  mines  would  probably  be  considered  far 
preferable  to  service  at  the  front,  yet  some  further  allowance 
might  be  made  by  the  French  government  to  make  the  pay 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  French  miners,  which  would  tend  to 
disarm  the  criticism  of  the  labor  leaders  in  this  country. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  laying  this  project  in  an  informal 
way  before  a  mining  engineer  of  the  French  Commission  which  is 
now  in  this  country,  and  he  persoanlly  thought  that  if  it  met 
with  the  sanction  of  the  respective  governments  it  would  be  an 
excellent  plan,  and  proposed  making  an  inquiry.  He  was  not 
acquainted  with  detailed  conditions  in  the  coal  districts,  as  his 
work  hitherto  had  been  in  Algeria,  but  he  stated  that  although 
so  large  a  number  of  French  coal  and  iron  mines  were  in  the 
hands  of  Germany,  yet  so  many  soldiers  were  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  miners  that  there  was  a  serious  shortage  and  that 
some  men  had  to  be  sent  back  from  the  front  to  run  the  mines ; 
but  they  could  not  send  back  more  as  they  were  needed  at  the 
front.  He  thought  that  the  present  shortage  would  amount  to 
six  or  seven  thousand  men.  not  taking  into  account  the  number 
that  might  be  needed  with  the  further  recovery  of  the  French 
mines.    He  proposed.cabling  to  Paris  for  exact  information  as  to 
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the  needs,  and  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  committees  of 
French  mining  engineers  come  to  this  country  and  of  sending 
American  mining  engineers  to  France  to  look  over  the  condi- 
tions. He  had  not  had  a  reply  up  to  yesterday  afternoon,  and  had 
cabled  again. 

His  statements  seemed  to  confirm  the  desirability  of  the 
project,  as  coal  will  be  badly  needed  by  the  American  army  that 
will  be  sent  over;  even  with  the  small  tonnage  obtained  per  man 
per  working  day  in  France,  it  would  seem  to  be  cheaper  and  more 
certain  than  to  send  coal  over  from  this  country,  considering  the 
heavy  losses  which  are  likely  to  be  experienced  in  slow-moving 
freighters  from  submarine  warfare.  Furthermore,  it  would  per- 
mit the  utilization  of  shipping,  now  employed  or  to  be  employed 
in  transporting  coal,  for  carrying  food  products  and  munitions. 

This  project  is  largely  conditioned  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
miners  not  being  exempt  from  draft.  I  am  told  that  the  present 
attitude  of  the  coal  operators  is  for  general  exemption.  This  is 
entirely  understandable,  but  it  is  my  personal  belief  that  this 
country  could  spare  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  its  miners,  which 
would  be  sufficient,  or  more  than  necessary,  without  seriously 
crippling  the  coal  industry  here,  provided  the  remaining  miners 
could  all  be  kept  steadily  at  work.  You  are  all  aware  that  this  has 
not  been  the  condition  in  the  coal  mining  industry.  In  the  past,  the 
mines  have  worked  on  an  average  of  only  a  little  over  200  days 
in  the  year,  and  this  has  supplied  the  industries.  Furthermore, 
there  has  aJlways  been  a  large  number  of  miners  out  of  the  mines, 
even  on  working  days.  Granted  that  proper  and  justifiable  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  to  reduce  the  number  of  holidays,  and 
that  efforts  be  made  to  short-circuit  the  coal  haulage  on  the  rail- 
roads, there  would  seem  to  be  no  probability  of  a  shortage  of 
coal  in  this  country. 

At  all  events,  if  the  coal  supplied  to  our  troops  in  France,  or 
to  the  Allies,  should  be  mined  in  this  country  and  sent  across, 
with  the  very  large  losses  of  ships  and  cargoes  in  transit,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  keep  our  army  and  the  Allies 
of  this  country  supplied  with  fuel  products.  The  matter  is  a 
delicate  one,  but  should  be  looked  at  not  in  a  selfish  spirit,  but  in 
a  broad-gage,  patriotic  way,  weighing  all  evidence  carefully. 

COUNCIL. 

Meeting  of  July  9,  1917. 

At  the  call  of  the  President,  the  Council  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  of  America  held  a  meeting  at  the  Lawyers' 
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Club.  New  York,  on  July  9,  at  12:30  p.  m.  The  President,  Mr. 
Ingalls,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  Councillors  were 
present :     Channing,  Janeway,  Kirby,  Sharpless  and  Stone. 

Opportunity  to  correct  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
June  7,  having  been  given  to  the  Councillors,  they  stood  approved 
as  submitted. 

The  matter  of  amending  By-law  Xo.  4  to  increase  the  dues 
was  the  first  business  for  consideration,  the  President  calling  the . 
Council's  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  resolution 
recommended  by  this  body,  an  alternative  resolution  had  been 
proposed  at  the  special  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on 
June  20,  reading  as  follows : 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  $10,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year,  and  for  the  period  of  the  war  an  extra  $10  payable 
on  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  but  first  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1917. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  to  stand  as  at  present. 

As  this  suggested  amendment  received  the  endorsement  of 
twenty  members,  no  action  by  the  Council  was  necessary. 

Much  discussion  followed,  which  included  the  reading  of  a 
letter,  prepared  by  the  President,  for  later  submission  to  the 
members  of  the  Society,  setting  forth  in  considerable  detail  the 
purpose  of  an  increase  in  dues.  Finally,  a  test  vote  of  the  Coun- 
cillors having  shown  a  prevailing  sentiment  for  the  alternative 
resolution, — as  a  "War  Measure", — on  motion,  regularly  second- 
ed and  carried,  it  was  agreed  to  withdraw  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  previous  meeting,  and  to  substitute,  with  amendments,  that 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Thereupon  the  following  amended  resolution  was  moved, 
which  after  being  properly  seconded  was  unanimously  adopted : 
The  annual  dues  shall  be  $10.  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year,  but  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  for  one  year 
thereafter,  the  annual  dues,  beginning  with  January  1,  1918,  shall  be  $20, 
payable  in  equal  amounts  on  January  1st  and  July  1st  of  each  year. 

The  subject  of  award  for  the  Annual  Medal  was  the  next 
ijusiness  before  the  meeting.  The  President  submitted  the  differ- 
ent suggestions  advanced  by  the  Councillors.  The  choice  of  sub- 
ject in  the  majority  of  cases  being  Mine  Management  or  similar 
title,  on  motion,  seconded  and  carried,  the  subject  selected  for 
the  Annual  Medal  for  1918.  was  "The  Administration  of  Mines". 

The  President  then  stated  that  Mr.  Corning,  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  to  consult  with  the  French  High 
Commission  requested  the  approval  of  the  Council  to  enlarge  the 
membership  of  his  committee  from  five  to  seven.     It  was  then 
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moved,  seconded  and  duly  carried  that  "this  special  committee 
be  increased  to  seven  members  and  that  furthermore  the  com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  add  other  members  at  its  discretion." 
The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Channing  and  Stone  as  mem- 
bers of  this  committee. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Corning  that  this  special  com- 
mittee shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  "Allies  Aid  Committee" 
was  also  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  President  reported  that  Ballot  No.  68,  canvassed  on 
June  12,  showed  the  election  of  Messrs.  John  A.  Church,  Jr.,  and 
Harry  H.  Stout  as  members  of  the  Society,  13  votes,  all  in  the 
affirmative,  having  been  recorded. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Edward  B.  Sturgis, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Cornell,  R.  T Room  2009,  71  Broadway,  New  York 

Pomeroy,  Wm.  A. Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Wethey,  A.  H P.  O.  Box  1315,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


PERSONALS. 

R.  T.  Cornell  has  recently  become  associated  with  the  St. 
Joseph  Lead  Company,  in  New  York. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  is  now  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  This  dignity  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  French 
government  on  July  4. 

Louis  D.  Huntoon  left  late  in  June  for  Kentucky  and  the 
Southwest  and  will  be  absent  for  some  weeks. 

H.  H.  Knox,  who  has  been  absent  on  a  trip  to  Mexico,  is  now 
back  in  New  York. 

Morril  B.  Spaulding  is  now  in  Washington,  associated  with 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

S.  A.  Taylor  has  been  assisting  in  the  industrial  inventory 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  has  now  accepted  appointment  as 
Director  of  Mobilization  of  Material  for  Alleghany  County,  Penn. 

J.  B.  Tyrrell  has  been  appointed  Canadian  representative  of 
the  Consolidated  Mines  Selection  Co.,  which  has  been  operating 
extensively  in  South  Africa  and  now  contemplates  entering  the 
northern  Ontario  field. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

New  York  Section. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Section  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  for  such  other  business  as  may  be  in 
order  will  be  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  at  8  p.  m.  An  informal  dinner  will  precede  the  meet- 
ing at  6:30.    The  members  are  especially  urged  to  attend. 

Appointments. — Messrs.  C.  R.  Corning  and  George  C.  Stone 
have  been  delegated  by  the  President  to  represent  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  on  what  has  been  named  the  "War 
Committee  of  Technical  Societies."  This  committee  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Engineering  Council  of  the  United  Engineering 
Society  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Kirby,  to  carry  out  his 
plan  for  mobilizing  the  inventive  ability  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fessions. The  appointment  of  representatives  of  this  Society  is 
in  accord  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  Council  on  June  7. 

The  Engineering  Council  of  the  U.  E.  S.  has  also  authorized 
the  organization  of  a  committee  to  collect  and  compile  data  as  to 
the  special  qualifications  of  American  engineers.  The  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  having  been  urged  to  co-operate,  the 
President  has  appointed  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  represent  the 
Society.  This  committee  has  formally  adopted  the  title  of 
"American  Engineering  Service"  of  the  Engineering  Council. 

Classification  of  Engineers. — The  Secretary  is  able  to  report 
that  38  members  of  the  Society  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  serve  the  Government  in  some  capacity.  In  addition,  there 
are  other  members  who  are  already  in  active  military  service. 
The  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  receive  word  from  those  who 
have  not  responded  to  the  President's  letter  of  June  2. 

It  can  also  be  announced  that  the  classification  of  mining  en- 
gineers and  metallurgists  on  the  basis  of  special  knowledge,  in- 
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stituted  by  the  Society,  is  now  progressing  satisfactorily.  Up- 
ward of  70  in  the  two  professions  have  been  listed,  covering 
some  30  different  subjects.  To  assist  in  this  work,  however, 
the  co-operation  of  the  members  is  particularly  essential  and 
every  member  is  therefore  requested  to  send  the  Secretary  the 
required  information  regarding  himself  and  others,  whether 
members  of  the  Society  or  not. 

Annual  Medal. — Early  in  September,  the  members  of  the 
Society  will  be  called  upon  to  nominate  candidates  as  possible 
recipients  of  the  Annual  Medal.  Such  nominations  should  be 
made  promptly  as  the  committee  to  be  appointed  will  commence 
their  consideration  during  the  second  week  of  October. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BY-LAWS. 

An  amendment  to  By-Law  No.  4  having  been  introduced  at 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  duly  called,  on  June  20,  1917, 
and  having  been  considered  at  a  second  general  meeting  on  July 

25,  1917,  this  procedure  being  in  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  proposed  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  membership 
for  letter  ballot. 

The  proposed  new  by-law,  as  amended  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  on  July  25,  was  as  follows : 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  $10,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  each  year,  but  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  for  one  year  thereafter, 
the  annual  dues,  beginning  ivith  January  1,  1918,  shall  be  $20,  payable  in 
equal  amounts  on  January  \st  and  July  \st  of  each  year.  Persons  elected  after 
nine  months  of  any  year  have  expired  shall  pay  only  one-half  of  the  dues 
for  that  year.  The  council  may,  for  sufificient  cause,  remit  the  whole  or 
part  of  dues  in  arrears.  The  executive  committee  of  the  council  may  drop 
from  membership  any  member  more  than  one  year  in  arrears  for  annual 
dues,  but  may  reinstate  such  member  at  its  discretion.  The  council  shall 
permit  any  member,  not  in  arrears,  to  become  a  life  member  on  payment  of 
a  sum  deemed  adequate  for  the  purpose  by  the  council,  and  based  on  his 
expectation  of  life  according  to  reliable  tables  of  mortality.  Such  life 
membership  and  initiation  fees  shall  be  invested,  and  the  income  only  shall 
be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society. 

Letter  ballot  on  the  question  of  adoption  of  the  above  by-law 
was  issued  to  the  membership  on  ballot  to  be  counted  on  August 

26,  1917,  30  days  after  the  issuance.  The  President  appointed  J. 
V.  N.  Dorr  and  Donald  M.  Liddell  tellers  to  count  the  ballot. 
The  tellers  reported  and  the  President  declared  the  vote  as 
follows : 
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August  27th,   1917. 
W.  R.  Ingalls.  Esq., 

President,  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  hereby  report  that  we  have  counted  the  ballot  on  the  amendment 
to  By-Law   No.  4,  and  certify  that  the  vote  was  as   follows : 

In    favor   of   the   amendment 129 

Against    the    amendment 27 

Total    votes    allowed 156 

Votes    rej  ected    1 

Total    number    of    votes    received 157 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  V.  N.  Dorr, 
D.  M.  Liddell, 

Tellers. 

-Mr.  Louis  D.  Huntoon, 

Secretary,  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America. 
Dear  Sir: 

Having  received  through  you  the  report  of  the  tellers  appointed  to 
count  the  ballot  on  the  amendment  to  By-Law  No.  4,  which  report  shows 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  voting  were  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
and  all  procedure  having  been  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws.  I  declare  the  amendment  to  By-Law  No.  4  to 
have  been  carried  and  to  be  now  in  effect.  •  ^ 

Yours  truly, 

W.  R.  Ing.\lls, 

President. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  following  memoranda  have  just  been  received  from  Mr. 
Calvert  Tovvnley.  Secretary  of  the  Engineering  Council.  This 
official  statement  is  opportune,  as  there  are  doubtless  many 
members  of  the  Society  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  this  organization,  and  some  even  who  may  be  un- 
aware of  its  existence : 

The  Engineering  Council  is  a  department  of  the  United  Engineering 
Society,  and  has  recently  come  into  being  as  a  medium  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  four  national  engineering  societies.  The  function  of  the  Council 
may  perhaps  best  be  described  by  the  following  extract  from  the  by-laws 
of  the  United  Engineering  Society,  "The  Council  may  speak  authoritatively 
for  all  member  societies  on  all  public  questions  of  a  common  interest  or 
concern  to  engineers." 

The  Council  is  composed  of  24  members,  five  being  appointed  by  each 
of  the  four  founder  .societies  and  four  by  the  United  Engineering  Society. 
At  the  organization  meeting,  on  June  27,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
I.  N.  Mollis,  president;  H.  W.  Buck  and  George  F.  Swain,  vice-presidents; 
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Calvert  Townley,  Secretary.  An  executive  committee  consisting  of  the  four 
officers,  P.  N.  Moore  and  D.  T.  Jacobus,  was  also  elected. 

The  unanimous  desire  to  help  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  resulted  in  a  resolution  requesting  the  executive  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  in  procuring  the  services  of  engineers,  and 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  advise  all  Government  bureaus,  which  might 
be  interested,  regarding  the  formation  of  the  Engineering  Council  and  its 
desire  to  be  of  assistance. 

The  Engineering  Council  has  held  two  other  meetings  since  its  organiza- 
tion, and  has  appointed  standing  committees  on  Public  Aflfairs,  on  Rules 
and  on  Finance.  The  Council  has  also  created  a  War  Committee  of  Technical 
Societies  to  co-operate  with  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  and  with  other 
departments  at  Washington,  in  the  presentation  to  engineers  of  war  problems 
now  before  the  Government  and  for  which  their  inventive  ability  may  find 
a  solution.  It  also  created  a  committee  (American  Engineering  Service), 
which  is  to  collect  and  compile  such  information  regarding  the  engineers 
of  the  country  as  will  enable  the  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  different 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  on  request,  and  to  assist  in  supplying 
the   Government's   need   for   engineering  services. 

While  the  Council  comprises  only  members  from  the  four  founder 
societies  and  of  course  can  claim  no  rigBt  to  speak  for  members  of  other 
societies,  nor  for  engineers  at  large,  the  Council  members  feel  that  the 
body  will  not  have  accomplished  the  results  for  which  it  was  created  unless 
it  early  establishes  means  of  cordial  co-operation  with  engineers  organized 
or  otherwise.     Every  eflfort  toward  this  end  is  contemplated. 

Two  letters  have  come  in  frotn  fellow  members  who  are 
now  residing  at  a  distance  and  what  they  have  to  say  will  appeal 
to  the  Society  at  large.    That  from  Mr.  Bain  is  given  in  full : 

Peking,  China,  July  10,  1917. 
Mr.  Louis  D.  Huntoon, 

Secretary,  Mining  and  Metallurgical   Society  of   America. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Huntoon  : 

With  reference  to  the  circular  letter  of  June  2  and  Mr.  Manning's  sug- 
gestions, I  would  say  that  I  have  already  taken  a  place  as  consulting  en- 
gineer to  the  Bureau  and  am  in  frequent  correspondence  with  Mr.  Manning 
direct.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  return  home  just  now  to 
take  a  more  active  part  but  I  have  been  getting  my  military  training  course, 
out  of  the  way  here,  with  the  U.  S.  Marines  and  I  am  hopeful  that  con- 
ditions may  change  so  that  I  may  come  home  for  active  service.  In  the  mean- 
while, Mr.  Manning  understands  that  in  case  of  necessity  I  am  ready  to 
apply  for  release  here  and  come  when  called.  We  are  told  here  though 
that  for  the  present  the  Government  prefers  to  have  us  stay  in  the  Far  East 
where  our  work  is  considered  to  have  important  bearings  on  future 
conditions. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  Society  taking  such  an  active  part  and 
regret  greatly  that  I  am  away   from  home  just  now. 

Very  truly, 

H.    Foster   Bain. 

R.  Gilman  Brown,  writing  from  London,  concludes  his 
letter  with   this   sentence :    *T   cannot   forbear  alluding  to   the 
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splendid  way  in  which  the  American  mining  engineers  have  been 
coming  forward  in  the  war,  which  is  a  great  gratification  to  those 
of  us  who  have  been  living  over  here  all  through  it,  and  have 
felt  deeply  the  need  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States  if 
she  were  to  keep  her  self-respect  and,  only  less  in  importance,  her 
own  country  unattacked." 

Below  will  be  found  letters  from  the  Mining  Section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  and  from  the  Committee  on  Labor,  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
which  will  perhaps  prove  of  interest  to  the  membership  of  the 
Society.  It  will  be  noted  that  one  of  our  members.  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Tillson.  signs  the  former  as  chairman  of  the  Mining  Section. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls.  August  30.  1917. 

10th  Ave.  and  36th   St., 
New  York  City. 
My   Dear  Mr.   Ing.\lls  : 

You  probably  are  aware  of  the  annual  congress  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  which  takes  place  at  Hotel  Astor  fr6m  September  10th  to  14th  in- 
clusive, but  I  will  take  this  opportunity  in  urging  your  personal  interest  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Mining  Section  and  in  helping  us  to  urge  the 
attendance  of  as  representative  a  class  of  mining  men  as  should  be  available 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  I  am  therefore  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  general 
program  and  am  enclosing  some  revision  sheets  of  the  Mining  Section  pro- 
gram which  differ  from  the  original  program  outlined.  I  wonder  if  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  support  in  attendance  from  the  membership  of  the 
M.  and  M.  S.  of  A.  An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  to  attend  this  congress  and  some 
900  invitations  have  been  sent  to  their  membership.  The  subject  was  also 
presented  to  the  New  York  Section  of  the  A.  I.  M.  E.  last  week  and  its 
members  were  urged  to  join  in  this  important  movement.  We  plan  for  a 
mining  dinner  and  smoker  on  Tuesday  evening.  September  11th  at  6:30  P.  M. 
at  the  Cafe  Boulevard,  Broadway  and  41st  St.,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  highlv 
desirable  to  get  together  at  that  time  as  many  mining  men  as  possible  in 
order  to  promote  the  acquaintanceship  and  goodfellowship  which  will  aid 
the  discussions  in  the  technical  meetings  during  the  two  following  days.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to  join  us  and  will  deem  it  proper 
and  advisable  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of  the 
M.  and  M.  S.  of  A.  in  time  for  its  members  to  profit  by  these  meetings.  Mr. 
T.  T.  Read  of  the  New  Tersey  Z'nc  Co..  5.=i  Wa'l  St .  !•<  milking  arrangements 
for  the  dinner  and  smoker  .so  that  if  you  wish  to  circularize  the  members 
of  the  M.  and  M.  S.  of  A.  I  would  suggest  your  getting  in  touch  with  him 
if  you  desire  his  assistance. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Benj.   F.  Tillson, 
Chairman  Mining  Section. 

August  24,  1917. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls, 

President,  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America. 

Dear  Mr.  Ingalls  : 

Upon   the   recommendation   of    Mr.   L.   A.    Coolidge,   Chairman   of    tfie 
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Committee  on  Welfare  Work,  I  write  to  ask  you  to  nominate  one  member 
of  your  organization  from  each  State  to  serve  upon  a  joint  committee  of 
experts  to  assist,  in  co-operation  with  federal  and  State  authorities,  in 
securing  healthful  physical  conditions  in  the  work  places  to  conserve  wage 
earners  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

In  making  appointments  upon  such  State  Committees,  the  appointees  will 
be  informed  that  a  plan  of  work  will  be  sent  them  by  Mr.  Coolidge,  at  which 
time  the  various  representatives  of  the  organizations  participating  will  be 
asked  to  meet  locally  and  arrange  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect. 

Among  the  technical  organizations  which  are  being  requested  to  assist 
the  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  in  this  connection  are: 

The  American  Public  Health  Association. 

The  American  Association  of    Industrial   Physicians  and   Surgeons. 

The  National  Council  of  Safety. 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  Association. 

The  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers. 

Hoping  to  receive  an  early  response  to  this  communication,   I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Sam  Gompers, 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Labor. 

A. communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Buck, 
chairman  of  the  War  Committee  of  Technical  Societies,  which 
indicates  that  this  committee  has  already  become  distinctly 
active.  The  committee  will  shortly  send  out  through  this  office 
bulletins  upon  the  submarine  problem,  issued  by  the  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board,  together  with  explanatory  letter  from  the  com- 
mittee itself.  As  each  individual  member  of  the  Society  is  to 
receive  these  documents,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
their  publication  here.  Additional  copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be 
procured  by  applying  to  this  office. 


MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

July  25,  1917. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  called  by  the 
President,  was  held  on  July  25,  1917,  to  again  consider,  by  con- 
stitutional requirement,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  by-laws 
increasing  the  membership  dues. 

Immediately  preceding  the  business  meeting,  the  members 
came  together  for  the  usual  dinner.  The  President,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Ingalls,  was  chairman  of  the  evening,  and  the  others  attending 
were  as  follows :  J.  P.  Channing ;  ].  A.  Church,  Jr. ;  F.  G.  Cottreli : 
A.  H.  Cowles ;  R.  W.  Deacon ;  J.  V.  N.  Dorr  and  A.  L.  Blomfield. 
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guest;  W.  Griffith;  H.  W.  Hardinge ;  E.  B.  Kirby;  G.  A.  Laird; 
R.  Linton  ;  P.  N.  Moore ;  F.  E.  Pierce ;  F.  R.  Pyne ;  A.  H.  Rogers ; 
G.  C.  Stone ;  B.  Stoughton  and  E.  B.  Sturgis. 

The  President. — This  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society, 
called  with  due  notice  following  a  meeting  in  June  at  which  a  res- 
olution for  amendment  of  the  by-laws  was  introduced.  At  that 
meeting,  there  were  introduced  a  resolution  offered  by  the  Coun- 
cil and  also  another  resolution  on  the  same  subject  and  to  the 
same  effect,  but  with  certain  modifications.  This  second  resolu- 
tion, having  received  the  signatures  of  twenty  members,  obtained 
the  proper  parliamentary  standing. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  month  these  resolu- 
tions were  considered,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  doubt  and  the 
confusion  that  might  result  from  having  two  resolutions  sub- 
mitted to  the  membership  for  letter  ballot,  the  Council  decided 
to  withdraw  the  resolution  that  it  had  offered  and  to  suggest  a 
certain  amendment  to  the  second  resolution  introduced  at  the 
last  meeting.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  reading  of  Resolu- 
tion Xo.  1  offered  by  the  Council,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been 
withdrawn.  Resolution  Xo.  2,  offered  at  the  June  meeting,  was 
that  By-Law  No.  4  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  $10.  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  each  year,  and  for  the  period  of  the  war  an  extra  $10.  payable  on  the 
first  dav  of  July  of  each  year,  but  first  effective  on  the  first  dav  of  October, 
1917. 

That  resolution  will  be  ineffective,  for  the  reason  that  no 
change  of  the  by-laws  can  constitutionally  be  made  that  will 
be  effective  in  October  1917.  To  get  over  that  the  Council  pre- 
pared an  amendment.     Will  the  Secretary  please  read  it. 

The  Secretary. — The  amended  motion  as  prepared  by  the 
Council  reads  as  follows : 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  $10,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year,  but  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  for  one  vear  there- 
after, the  annual  dues,  beginning  with  January  1,  1918,  shall  be  $20.  pavable 
in  equal  amounts  on  January  1st  and  July  1st  of  each  year. 

The  remainder  of  the  by-law  stands  as  before. 

The  President. — Now,  in  order  to  give  that  suggested  amend- 
ment the  proper  status  it  ought  to  be  introduced  at  this  meeting 
If  some  member  will  make  a  motion  to  amend  in  this  way  the 
resolution  that  was  offered  at  the  last  meeting,  it  will  have  proper 
.status. 

Mr.  Stone. — I  move  that  it  be  amended  to  the  form  just  read 
by  the  Secretary'. 
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Mr.  Rogers. — The  circular  letter  of  June  22  states  that,  "At 
the  meeting  of  July  25,  1917,  these  motions  may  be  amended  as 
to  wording  but  not  as  to  intent."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  new 
motion  changes  the  intent. 

The  President. — I  don't  think  that  it  changes  the  intent.  The 
intent  was  to  get  more  money  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Rogers. — This  motion  includes  the  year  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Channing. — Now,  if  the  intent  of  the  original  amend- 
ment was  to  get  more  money  say  for  1917,  '18  and  '19,  the  new 
motion  produces  the  same  result  say  for  1918,  '19  and  '20;  simply 
advances  it  a  certain  number  of  months. 

The  President. — The  clause  "and  for  one  year  thereafter" 
was  introduced,  after  discussion  by  the  Council,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Society  may  enter  into  engagements 
which  cannot  automatically  be  terminated  with  the  war.  We 
have  got  to  have  some  leeway.  Now,  the  Chair  rules  that  this 
amendment  conforms  to  the  by-laws  as  to  intent;  members  tak- 
ing issue  with  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  can  do  so.  It  has  been 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolutiofi  to  amend  the  by-laws, 
as  amended  by  the  motion  just  read,  be  adopted.  If  there  is  no 
further  discussion  on  this,  are  you  ready  for  the  question  on  the 
amendment?  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  those  in  favor 
of  amending  the  resolution  in  this  way  will  so  signify  by  saying 
"Aye." 

Motion  carried. 

The  President. — The  resolution  as  amended  is  now  open  for 
any  discussion  that  you  may  see  fit  to  give  it.  If  there  is  no 
further  discussion,  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  once  more  the 
resolution  in  the  amended  form. 

The  Secretary. — The  resolution  as  amended  reads  as  follows : 

The  annual  dues  shall  he  $10,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year,  but  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  for  one  year  there- 
after, the  annual  dues,  beginning  with  January  1,  1918,  shall  be  $20,  payable 
in  equal  amounts  on  January  1st  and  July  1st  of  each  year. 

The  remainder  of  the  by-law  remains  as  before. 

The  President. — Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  those 
in  favor  of  this  motion  will  so  signify  by  saying  "Aye." 

Motion  carried. 

The  President. — This   motion   now  goes   before   the   entire 
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Society  for  action  by  letter  ballot,  for  which  thirty  days  must  be 
allowed.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  letter  that  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Council  to  go  out  to  the  membership  with  this 
motion,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  Secretary. — The  letter  which  will  be  sent  out  with  the 

ballot  reads  as  follows : 

To  THE  Members  of  the 

Mining  and  Metalxurgical  Society  of  America. 
Dear  Sirs : 

Up  to  this  time,  during  the  nine  years  of  its  existence,  the  business  of 
the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  has  been  conducted  by  the  voluntary 
service  of  its  officers  and  council.  The  burden  of  the  official  work  has 
necessarily  fallen  upon  the  secretary,  and  the  several  incumbents  of  that 
office  have  given  generously  of  their  time.  Until  recently  the  secretar>- 
himself  has  provided  the  office  accommodations,  the  Society  being  under  no 
expense  except  for  the  hire  of  a  clerk,  postage,  stationery,  printing,  etc 
The  means  of  the  Society  did  not  permit  of  much  more,  but  it  could,  of 
course,  have  done  somewhat  more,  for  beirtg  relieved  of  so  much  expense 
that  would  naturally  have  to  be  incurred  a  surplus  of  about  $3,000  gradually 
accumulated. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Society  on  its  own  account  hired  a 
modest  office  in  115  Broadway  and  this  year  has  acquired  a  slightly  more 
commodious  office,  by  which  it  is  able  to  give  the  use  of  a  downtown  office 
to  out-of-town  members  when  they  come  to  New  York  and  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  privilege.  The  Society  has  undertaken  other  endeavors 
in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  its  members,  which  had  increased  the  strain  upon 
its  officers,  none  of  whom  were  able  to  devote  but  a  modicum  of  their  time 
to  its  affairs.  In  the  event  of  necessary  absences  from  New  York,  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  necessarily  suffered  a  check.  With  things  so  conducted,  the 
income  of  the  Society  from  its  membership  dues  was  just  about  equal  to  the 
expense. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  which  resolutions  offering  the  services  of  the  Society  to  the  Govern- 
ment were  adopted  and  a  program  was  outlined  which  entails  obligations 
that  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  having  a  salaried. official,  who  will  be  on  the 
job  all  the  time  and  will  give  his  whole  attention  to  it.  This  manifestly 
necessitates  more  income,  the  requirement  for  which  is  estimated  as  being 
$2,400  per  annum.  In  order  to  obtain  this  we  must  figure,  for  the  present 
anyhow,  upon  obtaining  $10  more  per  member  per  annum. 

Work  already  in  hand  is  the  following: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  directory  of  engineers  and  chemists  classified 
according  to  their  knowledge  of  special  subjects.  This  inquiry  does  not  ask 
men  to  list  themselves,  state  their  ages,  where  they  have  worked,  etc.,  and 
answer  a  list  of  questions  that  do  not  lead  to  much;  but  asks  them  to  list 
subjects — the  more  minutely  the  better — and  under  the  subjects  enroll  the 
men  who  know  most  about  them.  This  has  already  enabled  us  to  refer  a 
Government  bureau  to  the  man  who  was  really  needed  in  the  matter  on 
which  several  of  its  own  staff  had  been  put  to  work. 

2.  We  have  been  asked  to  furnish  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  the  names 
of  engineers  who  would  volunteer  to  do  special  work,  such  as  examination 
of  deposits  of  greatly  needed  ores.  We  have  supplied  the  Bureau  with  such 
volunteers  from  our  own  membership. 
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3.  We  have  offered  to  assist  the  Bureau  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
that  will  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  use  of  explosives. 

4.  We  are  contemplating  uniting  with  other  societies  to  assist  the  author- 
ities in  examining  new  inventions,  shouldering  part  of  this  burden  that  has 
already  become  excessive. 

5.  A  committee  of  our  members  is  conferring  with  the  French  High 
Commission  respecting  assistance  in  reopening  the  collieries  of  France. 

These,  and  other  matters  that  are  sure  to  arise,  illustrate  the  real  help 
that  our  Society  is  rendering  and  can  render.  In  order  to  do  it,  however, 
we  must  ourselves  have  more  means.  At  a  meeting  on  June  7,  the  Council 
created  the  position  of  assistant  secretary  at  a  salary  of  $200  per  month  and 
authorized  the  President  to  fill  that  position,  using  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
Society  for  the  immediate  needs.  Those  funds  will  not  go  far,  however, 
and  the  surplus  ought  not  to  be  wholly  used  up.  For  permanent  ways  and 
means,  the  Council  recommended  an  increase  in  the  membership  dues  to 
$20  per  annum.  This  can  be  done  only  by  amendment  of  the  by-laws, 
which  requires  a  referendum  to  the  membership.  The  action  of  the  Council 
is  merely  a  recommendation. 

In  accordance  with  such  recommendation  and  instructions,  the  proposed 
amendment  is  herewith  submitted  to  the  membership,  in  ballot  form.  The 
Council  urges  favorable  action  upon  it  and  hopes  that  the  membership  will 
consider  it  a  war-measure  and  for  the  direct  purpose  of  enabling  mining  and 
metallurgical  engineers  through  the  medium  of  the  Society  to  render  more 
effective  aid  to  the  Government.  The  amendment  to  the  by-laws  has  been 
drafted  so  as  to  provide  for  the  proposed  increase  in  dues  during  the  period 
of  the  war  and  one  year  thereafter,  it  being  considered  that  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enter  into  contracts  that  cannot  be  terminated  with  exact  coincidence 
with  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  Council  feels  sure  that  the  member- 
ship will  be  glad  to  make  for  this  purpose  the  sacrifice  that  is  requested. 

Yours  truly, 

Louis  D.   HUNTOON, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Rogers. — Mr.  President,  while  we  are  still  on  this  sub- 
ject of  dues,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  any  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Society  to  remit  the  dues  of  the  members  who  are  on 
active  military  duty.  I  think  that  that  has  been  done  by  all  other 
socie.ties. 

The  President, — At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  that  was 
done  by  this  Society  for  several  of  its  members  who  were  serving 
with  the  French  and  Italian  armies.  When  the  United  States 
went  into  the  war,  this  provision  was  extended  to  all  members. 

I  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Corning,  the  Chair- 
man of  our  Allies  Aid  Committee,  who  expected  to  be  here  this 
evening  but  at  the  last  moment  was  unable  to  come,  and  he  de- 
sired that  this  memorandum  of  the  meeting  of  the  Allies  Aid 
Committee  on  July  23  be  presented  for  the  general  information 
of  the  members.     The  Secretary  will  read  this. 

The  Secretary. — The  memorandum  of  Mr.  Corning  is  as 
follows : 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Allies  Aid  Committee  held  July  23,  1917.  the  follow- 
ing matters  received  consideration. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Ingalls.  president  of  the  Society,  dated  the  16th  of 
July,  was  discussed.  This  letter  enclosed  carbons  of  communication  from 
Mr.  Manning,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Washington,  to  Mr. 
Ingalls  under  cover  of  which  Mr.  Manning  forwarded  copy  of  letter  from 
Mr.  Tardieu.  the  French  High  Commissioner,  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  reopening  of  the  coal  mines  in  France,  Mr.  Tardieu  stating  that  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  had  entered  into  relations  with 
the  "Service  des  Mines"  of  the  French  government,  with  the  object  of 
aiding  the  rehabilitation  of  the  French  coal  mines  near  Lens  as  soon  as  the 
territory  might  be  freed  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Tardieu  suggested  to  Mr.  Manning  that  he  enter  into  relations  with 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris.  Mr.  Manning  himself  re- 
ported a  visit  from  Mr.  de  Billy.  General  Delegate  of  the  French  High 
Commission,  who  informed  him  that  about  July  20  a  French  mining  engineer 
would  leave  for  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  securing  mining  ma- 
chinery to  be  used  in  the  recoverv'  of  these  properties.  Mr.  Manning  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  de  Billy  that  further  negotiations  be  delayed  until  the 
arrival  of  this  engineer  and  that  he  then  enter  into  communication  with  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  and  such  others  as  might  be  interested  in  the  situation. 

After  discussion  of  this  correspondence,  the  committee  decided  to  take 
no  further  steps  in  the  matter  until  approached  by  Mr.  de  Billy,  who  un- 
doubtedly will  give  us  such  opportunity  for  co-operation  as  may  be  possible. 

The  letters  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  War.  the  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Navy  Department,  and  to  Mr.  Hoover,  were  all  favored 
with  courteous  and  appreciative  replies  by  the  gentlemen  addressed. 

The  letters  addressed  to  the  United  Engineering  Society,  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers, the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  have  elicited  courteous  and  helpful  replies  from 
all,  except  the  United  Engineering  Society  which  is  still  outstanding.  These 
various  letters  have  put  your  Society  in  touch  with  the  committees  created 
by  the  various  societies  in  joint  action  and  with  the  purposes  and  objects 
served  by  these  various  committees.  Opportunity  was  afforded  our  Society 
to  co-operate  with  the  "Engineers'  War  Committee"  (War  Committee  of 
Technical  Societies),  a  joint  committee  created  by  the  Engineering  Council, 
and  your  Committee  has  suggested  to  our  President  that  proper  steps  be  taken 
for  naming  two  members  on  this  Committee,  as  suggested  by  the  chairman. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Buck.    There  has  been  no  time  for  action  as  suggested. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  R.  Corning, 
New  York,  July  24,  1917.  Chairtttan, 

The  President. — Mr.  Channing,  i.*;  there  anything  that  you 
can  add  to  this  in  the  way  of  general  information? 

Mr.  Channing. — I  think  the  report  of  Mr.  Corning  covers  the 
matter  very  thoroughly.  I  might  add  that  the  Engineering 
Council,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in  appointing  this  war  com- 
mittee— we  call  it  the  War  Committee  of  Technical  Societies — 
of  which   Mr.   Buck   is  chairman,   was  thus   influenced  by  the 
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communication  of  Mr.  Kirby.  This  committee  was  authorized 
to  get  into  communication  with  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  of 
which  three  members  attended  our  meeting,  and  any  other  or- 
ganizations in  Washington,  and  to  receive  from  them  documents 
in  franked  envelopes  which  would  include  sets  of  certain  prob- 
lems which  either  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  or  other  organi- 
zations might  have,  and  to  forward  these  questionnaires  to  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  societies.  The  idea  was  that  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  should  appoint  one  or  two  men  to  join 
this  War  Committee  of  Technical  Societies  so  that  they  might 
be  in  position  to  forward  the  questionnaires  to  members  of  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society.  At  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Engineering  Council  to-day,  a  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  scope  of  this  committee  be  enlarged  so  that 
it  may  take  into  consideration  almost  any  question  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  this  Society  appoint  one  or  two  men  to  co-operate  with 
that  committee. 

The  President. — Since  I  received  the  letter  from  Mr.  Man- 
ning, which  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Corning,  and  to  which  he  refers 
in  his  memorandum,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Manning  and  had  some 
conversation  with  him,  and  it  seems  that  the  general  opinion 
of  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  de  Billy  and  Mr.  Corning  and  of  everybody 
else  who  has  participated  in  the  matter  of  rendering  assistance 
to  the  French  in  re-opening  their  coal  mines,  boils  down  to  this ; 
that  they  are  likely  to  need  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  engineers 
of  resourcefulness,  and  of  men  who  can  quickly  master  difficul- 
ties, to  go  over  to  help  them  re-open  the  mines,  and  that  further- 
more they  will  want  assistance  in  putting  their  hands  on  the  re- 
quisite machinery  in  this  country ;  that  the  handling  of  this  prob- 
lem will  come  substantially  under  these  two  heads,  and  that  until 
the  French  engineer,  who  is  about  starting  from  France  for  this 
country,  gets  here  and  is  able  to  communicate  information  from 
their  own  standpoint  as  to  just  what  is  needed,  there  is  nothing 
much  to  be  done  except  to  be  ready.  Is  that  about  the  way  it 
looks  to  you,  Mr.  Channing? 

Mr.  Channing. — Yes. 

The  President. — We  are  constantly  receiving  requests  from 
Washington,  especially  through  Mr.  Manning,  for  assistance  in 
one  way  or  another.  For  example,  one  of  our  members  who  re- 
sides in  London,  in  response  to  our  first  call  immediately  offered 
his  services  in  any  way  that  they  might  be  required,  and  as  usual 
that  offer  was    promptly    communicated  to  Washington.      Mr. 
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Manning  at  once  came  back  with  a  letter  saying  that  there  was 
certain  information  respecting  the  mining  industry  in  Great 
Britain  that  they  were  very  much  in  need  of.  that  they  had  in- 
structions in  Washington  that  all  communications  with  foreign 
governments  had  to  pass  through  the  Department  of  State,  but 
that  if  they  undertook  to  get  this  information  through  diplomatic 
channels  there  would  be  great  delays  and  very  likely  the  informa- 
tion when  received  wouldn't  be  of  any  use.  Therefore,  if  the 
Society  should  unofficially  undertake  to  get  the  information, 
through  this  member  in  London  who  had  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, we  would  be  helping  greatly.  We,  of  course,  immediately 
communicated  with  our  colleague  in  London  and  presumably  we 
have  got  him  on  the  job  by  this  time.  Things  of  that  kind  are 
constantly  coming  up. 

Now.  this  meeting,  called  as  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society,  has  transacted  the  business  for  which  it  was  called.  A 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  was  to  take  place  coincident- 
ally,  but  I  don't  see  any  officers  of  the  New  York  Section  here 
and  I  am  informed  that  they  have  arranged  no  program,  con- 
sequently we  had  better  continue  as  a  general  meeting  and  make 
up  a  program  as  we  go  along.  I  guess  we  can  do  it.  We  have 
done  it  before.  Dr.  Cottrell,  can  you  tell  us  something  about 
how  things  are  going  on  in  Washington,  and  tell  us  something 
about  your  work?  You  are  always  doing  interesting  things  and, 
while  everybody  will  appreciate  you  have  not  been  apprised  of 
this  call,  I  am  sure  you  can  tell  us  something. 

Mr.  CottrelL — I  don't  know  that  I  have  been  very  closely 
in  touch  with  matters  there.  I  have  been  through  the  West  to 
look  out  for  some  of  our  stations.  We  have  to  build  them  as  fast 
as  Congress  furnishes  the  necessary  funds — three  new  stations  this 
year — and  I  have  been  pretty  busy  out  west  looking  over  the  con- 
ditions. But  as  announcement  has  not  been  made  as  to  where  they 
ire  to  be  located,  I  can't  \ery  well  go  into  details  on  that  at  the 
present  time,  further  than  to  say  that  I  hope  to  put  one  of  them  in 
the  iron  country,  for  the  investigation  of  the  iron  problem  and  one. 
in  all  probability,  in  the  oil  regions  for  oil  problems  and  probably 
a  third  to  investigate  ceramic  industries. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  undertaken  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  connected  with  the  gas  warfare,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive. That  came  to  us  largely  from  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  with  gas  apparatus  in  our  rescue  work 
in  the  mines,  and  as  the  Army  and  Navy  were  pretty  busy  with 
other  matters,  they  were  glad  to  have  us  take  what  part  of  these 
studies  for  which  we  were  able  to  organize.     This  gas  work  is 
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being  handled  in  an  advisory  way  by  the  Bureau,  through  com- 
mittees. I  believe  that  there  is  quite  a  program  of  actual  con- 
struction under  way,  especially  as  far  as  the  mask  work  is  con- 
cerned, the  types  having  been  decided  upon  after  considerable 
testing.  We  have  been  maintaining  a  laboratory  at  Pittsburg 
to  test  out  the  relative  efficacy  of  different  absorbents,  and  of 
different  structures  for  absorbent  materials  in  mask  work.  These 
are  mostly  of  the  box  type,  as  they  call  it,  a  respiratory  type  with 
a  rubber  tube  connection  to  the  gas-carrying  absorbents.  Also 
there  is  the  direct  mask  form,  where  the  transmission  of  air  is 
through  the  body  of  the  mask  itself.  We  have  been  carrying  out 
rather  careful  tests  as  to  the  rate  of  absorption  of  the  different 
materials  used  by  the  different  services,  and  working  out  some 
new  things  of  our  own. 

The  buildings  of  a  university  plant  in  Washington — I  believe 
it  is  the  Methodist  Institution — which  have  never  been  actually 
put  into  use,  have  been  turned  over  to  us  and  have  been  fitted 
up  for  laboratories.  It  will  be  quite  a  large  sized  plant  for  our 
work. 

We  have  had  one  rather  interesting  piece  of  work  under 
way  in  the  examination  of  possible  sources  of  gas  for  balloon 
work  which  may  furnish  some  interesting  data  a  little  later.  I 
don't  know  that  it  is  quite  proper  to  speak  of  the  details  at  the 
present  time. 

(Remainder  of  remarks  relative  to  gas  for  balloon  work  not 
reported  at  request  of  speaker.) 

The  President. — Very  interesting  indeed.  One  of  our  mem- 
bers who  very  early  volunteered  his  services  is  Mr.  Wester- 
velt.  Mr.  Westervelt  has  already  been  called  to  Washington 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  War  Minerals  Committee  and  a  few 
days  ago  he  sent  out  a  communication  which  he  desired  to  have 
called  especially  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Society 
and  mining  men  generally.  The  Secretary  will  please  read  that 
communication  of  Mr.  Westervelt. 

(This  communication  appears  on  page  154  of  the  July 
bulletin,  and  is  therefore  not  repeated.) 

The  President. — Two  minerals  that  are  very  much  needed 
are  comprised  in  Mr.  Westervelt's  list  and  perhaps  are  drawing 
more  attention  than  any  others  at  the  present  time,  namely, 
pyrites  and  manganese  ores.  In  my  office  we  are  receiving  more 
requests  for  information  about  these  two  ores  than  about  any- 
thing else.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  many  deposits  of  these 
ores,  that  heretofore  have  received  no  attention,  are  found  to 
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exist,  in  one  place  or  another,  because  of  the  interest  of  people 
who  have  got  such  ores  to  sell  and  are  looking  for  markets.  It 
rather  shows  that  the  law^  of  supply  and  demand  works,  after 
all.  The  high  prices  now  commanded  by  such  ores  will  without 
any  doubt  cause  a  considerable  production  of  them. 

It  is  surprising  also  how  the  high  prices  of  these  ores,  and  of 
others  like  chrome  ore,  magnesite  and  a  great  variety  of  others 
that  exist  in  California,  a  state  that  possesses  a  multiplicity  of 
mineral  deposits,  have  stimulated  the  mining  in  that  state  of  these 
ores,  which  for  a  great  many  years  have  been  lying  dormant 
and  which  are  now  beginning  to  figure  in  the  market  because  of 
these  high  prices.  Of  course,  the  suggestions  that  Mr.  Wester- 
velt  makes  are  very  practical  and  every  member  of  this  Society 
ought  to  do  everything  that  he  can  to  assist  the  work  of  his  com- 
mittee. The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  already  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Society  the  matter  of  the  tin  deposits  in  the 
Carolinas.  From  such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, and  which  we  have  communicated  to  Washington,  they 
don't  look  very  practical,  even  with  the  high  prices  for  tin.  Does 
anybody  here  know  anything  about  the  tin  deposits  of  the  Caro- 
linas? 

Mr.  Rogers. — I  did.  I  knew  a  little  something  about  them 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  know  that  they  are  very  skinny.  There 
is  an  awful  lot  of  manganese  in  some  states,  but  it  has  got  to 
bring  a  high  price  in  order  to  pay  for  its  production. 

Mr.  Channing. — Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  manganese, 
when  I  was  in  Cuba  last  year  I  was  interested  in  seeing  the  min- 
ing of  manganese  ore.  Run-of-mine  would  average  about  30  per 
cent  manganese.  It  was  then  concentrated  in  log-washers,  making 
a  concentrate  of  about  40  or  45  per  cent  manganese,  but  the  ratio 
of  concentration  was  possibly  two  into  one.  or  two  and  a  half  into 
one.  so  that  an  immense  amount  of  manganese  went  into  the  so- 
called  tailing.  It  was  explained  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  rea- 
son was  that  most  of  the  steel  men  wanted  to  use  ferro-mangan- 
ese.  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  manganese.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce this  they  require  the  rich  manganese  ore.  If  they  were 
willing  to  use  spiegeleisen.  which  contains  a  smaller  amount  of 
manganese,  they  could  use  these  ores,  and  I  am  informed  that 
they  are  gradually  coming  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Stone. — The  steel  men  as  a  rule  don't  want  to  use  any- 
thing but  ferro.  because  it  is  easier.  They  can  make  spiegel. 
One  works  of  which  I  know  has  been  using  nothing  but  spiegel 
for  years  .and  another  large  works  has  been  using  it  for  months 
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at  a  time.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ore  in  this  country  of  which 
one  could  make  spiegel.  It  isn't  used  because  they  want  to  make 
ferro. 

Mr.  Deacon. — The  last  section  meeting  of  the  Institute  went 
over  that  very  carefully.  Some  steel  men  were  there  and  the 
question  was  raised  regarding  the  use  of  spiegel  rather  than  of 
ferro,  and  they  stated  that  more  could  be  used  than  there  was  at 
the  present  time,  but  that  for  some  grades  of  steel  it  could  not 
be  used. 

Mr.  Stone. — For  the  very  soft  steel  they  have  got  to  have 
ferro,  but  I  know  that  one  of  the  large  works  has  for  the  past 
twenty  years  used  nothing  but  spiegel  in  making  practically  all 
commercial  grades  of  steel. 

Mr.  Deacon. — Data  were  brought  out  at  that  meeting  which 
showed  that  the  tonnage  of  manganese  ores  for  the  production 
of  spiegel  was  going  to  be  pretty  large.  For  ferro  it  was  pretty 
small. 

Mr.  Stone. — They  can  get  along  without  ferro  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  steel,  if  they  will. 

Mr.  Deacon. — The  general  opinion  of  the  steel  men  was 
different. 

Mr.  Stone. — I  know  that  steel  men  who  have  tried  it  have 
succeeded,  and  that  others  won't  try  it. 

The  President. — Here  are  a  zinc  rnan  and  a  copper  man  talk- 
ing about  the  steel  industry  when  we  have  got  with  us  a  dis- 
tinguished expert  in  the  metallurgy  of  steel.  Mr.  Stoughton, 
won't  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Stoughton. — That  puts  me  in  rather  an  embarrassing 
position.  I  think  both  sides  are  right,  but  I  don't  think  that 
Mr.  Stone  is  quite  as  right  as  he  thinks  he  is.  (Laughter.) 
There  are  two  ways,  of  course,  of  adding  manganese  to  steel 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  material  used.  In  the 
Bessemer  process,  we  used  to  be  able  to  use  a  great  deal  of 
spiegeleisen,  but  nowadays,  we  don't  make  any  Bessemer  steel 
to  speak  of  except  from  low  carbon  iron  and  for  that  we  have  to 
use  ferro-manganese,  because. every  bit  of  spiegeleisen  put  into 
the  steel  would  carry  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  with  it.  If  we 
have  to  use  a  lot  of  spiegeleisen  to  get  the  manganese  up  we  are 
going  to  get  the  carbon  up.  We  use  a  much  less  proportion  of 
ferro  to  bring  the  manganese  up  and  we  don't  bring  the  carbon 
up. 
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Now,  of  course,  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces  it  is  possible, 
by  special  processes,  to  use  spiegeleisen  for  making  grades  of 
steel  of  20  carbon  or  more,  but  there  isn't  a  tremendous  amount 
of  steel  made  of  20  carbon  or  more.  Rail  steel  is  the  only  very 
large  tonnage  which  is  made  of  that.  But  if  you  do  that,  it  means 
that  you  have  got  to  carry  the  open-hearth  operation  down  to  the 
point  where  the  carbon  is  practically  eliminated,  and  that  costs 
money,  and  then  when  you  add  your  spiegeleisen  you  lose  quite 
a  little  manganese  in  the  furnace,  and  that  costs  money.  So. 
while  it  is  true  that  the  open-hearth  people  if  they  are  making 
a  carbon  steel  can  use  spiegeleisen.  it  is  also  true  that  they  ought 
to  get  it  a  little  cheaper.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Channing. — I  think  you  are  wrong  in  calling  Mr.  Stone 
a  zinc  man.  Mr.  Stone  did  make  spiegel  over  on  the  Jersey  flats 
for  a  great  many  years. 

The  President. — I  accept  your  correction  and  offer  my  very 
humble  apologies.  I  had.  of  course,  in  mind  Mr.  Stone's  very 
great  distinction  in  the  metallurgy  of  zinc,  but  it  is  very  fortu- 
nate we  were  able  to  get  this  very  lucid  authoritative  statement 
of  a  steel  metallurgist.  Anyway,  with  metallurgical  manganese 
ore  commanding  a  ready  market  at  $1.20  a  unit,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  the  production  of  manganese  ore  all  over  the 
country  is  being  very  greatly  stimulated.  A  considerable  portion 
is  coming  from  the  mines  in  Arizona,  and  I  have  read  in  the 
papers  about  some  discoveries  at  Butte.  Montana,  in  some  of  the 
veins  there,  but  that  is  ven,'  recent.  Owing  to  their  labor  diffi- 
culties. I  don't  suppose  they  have  been  able  to  do  ver}'  much  yet. 
but  it  is  very  clear  that  high  prices  are  going  to  be  responsible 
for  some  manganese  ore  and  probably  a  great  deal  more  than 
anybody  a  year  ago  supposed  possible,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  pyrites. 

On  the  subject  of  resourcefulness,  this  may  be  of  interest ; 
in  a  conversation  with  a  man.  who  may  be  better  informed  about 
conditions  in  Germany  than  is  general.  I  said.  "What  is  Ger- 
many doing  for  copper?"  He  said  that  he  thought  that  the 
production  from  the  Mansfeld  mines  had  probably  been  stim- 
ulated to  a  rate  of  about  30.000  tons  a  year  against  the  25.000 
tons  that  those  mines  used  to  produce  before  the  war.  He 
thought  also  that  by  this  time  the  Germans  had  rehabilitated  the 
mines  in  Serbia  which  they  secured  a  year  or  so  ago  and  that 
they  were  getting  a  great  de.il  more  copper  from  them.  Before 
the  war.  those  mines  used  to  produce  six  or  seven  thousand  tons 
of  copper  a  year,  which,  by  the  way.  used  to  come  to  this  country 
for  refining.    Then,  of  course,  they  have  been  living  to  a  large 
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extent  on  their  fat  and  my  informant  quoted  a  German  who  said, 
before  the  war,  "Why,  we  can  get  copper  enough  out  of  our 
monuments  in  this  country  to  keep  the  war  going  a  long  while 
and  we  will  be  better  ofif  without  them,  anyhow,"  (Laughter.) 
Also,  without  any  doubt,  they  have  made  substitutes  to  a  great 
extent,  using  steel  very  largely  in  place  of  copper  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  finally  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  salvaging  from 
the  battlefields.  Even  before  the  war,  the  Germans  had  that 
pretty  well  organized.  I  remember  years  ago  a  German  telling 
me  how  after  target  practice  a  squad  always  collected  the  bullets 
that  had  been  fired,  and  they  undoubtedly  have  had  a  very  highly 
organized  system  since  the  war  began  for  collecting  cartridges 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  copper. 

A  Voice. — Haven't  they  obtained  a  good  deal  of  pyrites 
from  Sweden  ? 

The  President. — I  suppose  that  has  helped  out.  This  man 
also  mentioned  the  work  in  Germany  on  low  grade  deposits  of 
pyrites  containing  a  great  deal  of  copper.  I  suppose  they  have 
got  pyrites  from  Sweden  and  I  suppose  they  have  got  American 
copper  to  some  extent  through  Sweden  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Channing. — Mr.  President,  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  Tennessee  Copper  Company  accumulated  a  large  amount 
of  fines  from  the  Burra-Burra  mine,  having  found  it  was  very  dis- 
advantageous to  put  fines  into  a  blast  furnace.  In  the  last  two 
or  three  months  we  have  been  able  to  sell  considerable  of  it  to 
the  acid  men  at  just  about  twenty  cents  a  unit;  that  is,  we  were 
getting  for  Burra-Burra  fines  that  contained  30  per  cent  of  sul- 
phur about  $6.00  a  ton.  In  these  Burra-Burra  fines,  the  sulphur 
content  would  be  about  one-half  in  the  form  of  pyrite  and  one- 
half  pyrrhotite.  The  demand  for  it  has  been  so  great  that  we 
are  now  considering  the  utilization  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Eureka  ore  body.  It  comprises  about  three  million  tons  of  pyrrho- 
tite and  pyrite,  containing  about  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
copper  and  30  per  cent  sulphur,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  company  we  have  always  figured  that  one  of 
these  days  this  would  be  valuable.  We  are  now  arranging  to 
mine  the  ore  and  ship  it  to  various  sulphuric  acid  manufacturers 
who  are  only  too  anxious  to  get  it,  but  we  feel  in  order  to  be  sure 
it  is  properly  burned  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  furnish  the  coarse  ore 
and  let  them  grind  it  themselves,  although  they  were  willing  to 
do  it.  and  so  we  are  arranging  to  put  in  a  crushing  plant  so  as  to 
crush  that  ore  to  about  20-mesh  and  our  experience  shows  that 
when  the  pyrrhotite  ore  is  crushed  to  20-mesh  it  will  then  burn 
very  well  in  the  finer  burners  and  give  an  excellent  SO2  gas. 
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The  President. — Mr  Channing  has  given  us  a  very  excellent 
example  of  how  the  high  price  for  pyrites  is  stimulating  develop- 
ment of  this  pyrrhotite  deposit  in  Tennessee.  I  understand  from 
the  man,  who  was  informing  me  about  conditions  in  Germany, 
that  they  were  actually  using  barytes  there  as  a  source  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Mr.  Rogers. — So  can  gypsum  be  used. 

Mr.  Stone. — But  it  is  ven,-  expensive. 

Mr.  Rogers. — Either  g\'psum  or  bar\'tes. 

The  President. — Has  anybody  else  got  any  ideas  to  give  us? 

Mr.  Hardinge. — I  have  recently  investigated  what  is  pre- 
sumably a  tin  mine  in  southern  California.  It  has  not  been  in 
operation,  and  I  obtained  samples  from  concentrates.  It  is  near 
Riverside.  There  is  a  small  circular  furnace  and  I  have  found  tin 
in  the  crevices  of  the  bricks,  and  it  is  rather  strange  that  this 
district  should  contain  any  tin.  I  am  investigating  it  and  I  have 
the  samples  in  my  office  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  sure  it 
should  be  looked  into. 

The  President. — I  was  out  there  in  1892  and  went  through 
the  workings.  You  can  readily  obtain  information  about  it.  I 
regret  that  my  own  notes  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  some  years 
later,  but  I  remember  that  Mr.  W.  deL.  Benedict  of  New  York 
made  an  examination  of  the  property  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
the  chances  are.  I  think,  that  he  has  preserved  his  notes.  Also 
you  can  find  something  about  it  in  "The  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal"  of  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Hardinge. — I  have  reports  on  it. 

Mr.  Stone. — Won't  "The  Mineral  Industry"  of  that  time 
give  something? 

The  President. — The  mine  had  some  very  interesting  ore  and 
it  isn't  unlikely  that  it  would  be  worth  re-opening  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hardinge. — I  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be  worth 
examining. 

The  President. — The  operations  that  were  being  conducted 
at  that  time  were  done  in  a  rather  reckless  way.  An  English 
company  owned  the  property  and  ever}thing  in  the  assay  office 
came  from  John  Taylor  &  Co.,  even  the  chemicals  and  the 
reagents. 
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Mr.  Hardinge. — It  is  evident  that  they  produced  tin. 

The  President, — They  produced  some  tin.  The  mine  was 
curious  also  in  the  specimens  of  white  cassiterite  which  it  afford- 
ed. The  mine  under  perfect  conditions  would  be  worth  a  good 
deal. 

Mr,  Moore. — There  is  also  a  tin  property  near  El  Paso  in 
Texas.     I  was  in  El  Paso  in  1910. 

Mr.  Hardinge. — Where  you  can  get  a  high  grade  ore  from 
narrow  seams!    Still,  the  quantity  would  seem  so  small! 

*~     Mr.  Moore. — Certainly  it  wouldn't  justify  working  formerly. 

Mr.  Kirby. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  tin  will  doubtless 
recall  to  the  minds  of  all  of  us  the  wild-goose  chases  we  have  all 
had  for  tin  or  tin  prospects.  It  recalls  particularly  to  me  one 
interesting  experience  of  the  kind  I  had  years  ago,  when  living 
in  Colorado,  and  which  afterwards  led  me  to  one  of  the  tin  de- 
posits of  the  South,  the  same  zone  of  tin  deposits,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  located  in  the  Carolinas  and  extending  up  through 
Virginia.  Various  tin  banks  had  been  reported  there  for  genera- 
tions, all  of  the  usual  kind  and  the  usual  type  of  formation,  and 
a  little  tin  had  been  extracted.  But  the  way  this  started  was  that 
in  Colorado  one  day  a  friend  turned  up  in  the  usual  way  with  a 
lot  of  samples  which  he  claimed  contained  tin,  and  just  to  oblige 
a  friend  I  took  hold  of  these  samples  and  as  soon  as  I  got  time 
devoted  some  work  to  them,  with  the  result  that  much  to  my  as- 
tonishment, I  found  tin  and  so  much  to  my  astonishment  that  I  put 
a  good  deal  of  study  on  the  ore  itself  and  its  chemical  treatment. 

The  ore  consisted  of  large  pieces  of  a  clean  sandstone,  highly 
metamorphosed  and  with  a  coarsely  granular  fracture ;  the  orig- 
inal grains  having  apparently  been  recrystallized. 

The  mass  seemed  to  be  entirely  quartz  and  when  pulverized 
and  concentrated  showed  no  other  mineral  save  a  few  small 
grains  of  pyrite. 

Yet  this  quartz  mass  yielded  tin  to  both  fire  assay  and  chem- 
ical treatment,  the  amount  being  8  to  10  per  cent,  as  I  recollect. 

Through  a  series  of  circumstances,  the  matter  was  dropped 
and  years  afterwards  I  happened  to  spend  a  half  hour  on  tne 
property  in  Virginia  from  which  the  samples  had  been  taken. 

I  found  basal  conglomerates  and  coarse  sandstones  much 
metamorphosed  but  retaining  their  bedding.  My  samples  yielded 
no  tin  and  my  impression,  although  I  was  never  able  to  follow 
up  a   mere   scientific  curiosity,  was   that   the   original   sand  or 
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gravel  bed  contained  cassiterite  as  a  placer  deposit.  During 
metamorphosis  this  had  been  converted  into  a  silicate  resembling 
quartz. 

A  long  history  of  disagreement  in  sample  results  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  many  people  missed  the  particular  layer 
containing  the  silicate. 

It  is  a  very  curious,  strange  history,  and  I  have  really  be- 
lieved ever  since  that  time,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural 
silicate  of  tin.  At  all  events,  it  waiS  one  of  the  curious  tin  hunts 
which  I  have  had.  No  doubt  some  of  you  have  had  others  quite 
as  interesting. 

Mr.  Moore. — It  may  be  interesting  to  give  some  figures  in 
the  matter  of  manganese  production,  to  which  Mr.  Ingalls  re- 
ferred as  being  so  interesting.  In  response  to  the  economic  de- 
mand, we  are  producing  in  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  80,000 
tons  as  against  our  normal  rate  of  15.000  tons,  per  annum,  and 
we  are  also  importing  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  tons  per 
annum.  Last  month's  shipments  from  Brazil  were  80.000  tons, 
so  that  things  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
no  great  tonnage  from  the  United  States,  but  it  will  be  better 
than  it  was. 

Mr.  Cottrell. — The  manganese  question  has  another  phase 
to  it.  not  from  the  side  of  manganese  as  a  useful  material,  but  of 
its  occurrence  in  other  ores  and  as  a  detriment  to  their  treatment. 
The  question  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  the  manganese-silver 
ores,  the  silver  ores  carrying  manganese  as  a  dioxide.  It  is  re- 
bellious to  cyanide,  to  amalgamation  and  other  treatments,  and 
the  question  arose  as  to  about  how  much  tonnage  there  is  of 
this  material  and  how  well  worth  while  it  is  to  work  out  a 
process  for  its  treatment.  I  think  there  has  been  more  or  less 
published  about  it  in  your  journal. 

The  President. — Manganiferous  silver  ore? 

Mr.  Cottrell. — It  is  there  as  dioxide.  I  understand. 

The  President. — Mr.  Dorr,  have  you  had  any  experience  with 
manganese  silver  ores? 

Mr.  Dorr.— No. 

Mr.  Cottrell. — In  the  Bureau,  there  was  an  engineer  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  that  ore  over  there 
and  they  have  worked  out  some  methods  of  treatment  and 
wanted  us  to  co-operate  in  testing  out  the  methods.  This  en- 
gineer was  rather  interested  in  the  matter  and  thought  it  might 
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be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  take  up.  I  have  seen  articles  about  it 
but  I  haven't  had  any  actual  figures  as  to  what  tonnage  is  avail- 
able here  in  the  States.  I  understand  that  there  are  some  of 
these  ores  throughout  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  only,  I 
understand,  when  the  manganese  is  in  the  dioxide  form  that 
difficulty  is  encountered.  Where  it  appears  as  a  mineral  of  the 
monoxide  base,  no  difficulty  is  encountered. 

Mr.  Dorr. — Speaking  of  chromite,  they  are  going  to  work 
one  of  the  old  chromite  deposits  in  Maryland.  The  earliest 
chrome  paints  were  made  in  the  chromite  plants  near  Baltimore. 
One  of  the  steel  companies  has  recently  taken  an  option  on  some 
of  these  deposits. 

The  meeting  stood  adjourned  at  10:20  p.  m. 

Edward  B.  Sturgis, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  CLARK. 

Dr.  William  Bullock  Clark,  professor  of  geology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  a  distinguished  member  of  this  Society,  eminent  for  his  con- 
tributions to  geology,  died  suddenly  from  apoplexy  on  July  27,  at  his  summer 
home  at  North  Haven,  Maine. 

Dr.  Clark  was  born  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  December  15,  1860.  His 
parents  were  Barna  A.  and  Helen  (Bullock)  Clark,  and  among  his  early 
ancestors  are  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower. 

Clark  studied  under  private  tutors  and  at  the  Brattleboro  high  school, 
and  graduated  from  Amherst  College  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1884. 
P'rom  1884  to  1887  he  pursued  geological  studies  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  latter  year.  Subsequently 
he  continued  his  studies  at  Berlin  and  London. 

Before  leaving  Munich,  Dr.  Clark  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position 
of  instructor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was  instructor  from 
1887  to  1889,  associate  from  1889  to  1892,  associate  professor  from  1892  to 
1894,  and  professor  of  geology  and  head  of  the  department  since  1894.  He 
has  been  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  academic  council — the  governing 
body  of  the  university — and  always  took  a  very  active  interest  in  its  affairs. 

In  1886  he  was  also  appointed  an  assistant  geologist  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  detailed  for  work  on  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain.  He  was  advanced  to  geologist  on  the 
staff  in  1894  and  held  this  position  until  1907,  since  which  time  he  has  acted 
as  co-opei'ating  geologist. 

Professor  Clark  organized  the  Maryland  State  Weather  Service  in 
1892  and  of  which  he  was  appointed  the  director.  He  has  held  the  position 
continuously  to  the  present  time.  In  1896  he  organized  the  Maryland  Geo- 
logical Survey  and.  has  been  state  geologist  since  the  establishment  of  that 
bureau.    The  Geological  Survey  was  enlarged  in  scope  in  1898  by  the  addition 
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of  a  highway  division  which  was  instructed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
conditions  of  the  roads  of  the  state  and  the  best  means  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  Professor  Clark  and  his  associates  through  their  pubHcations  and 
addresses  aroused  much  interest  in  the  subject  throughout  the  state.  The 
duties  of  the  highway  division  were  transferred  in  1910  to  a  newly  organized 
State  Roads  Commission,  of  which  Professor  Clark  was  made  a  member  and 
which  position  he  held  until  1914. 

Under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1900  Professor  Clark  was 
appointed  commissioner  for  Maryland  by  the  governor  to  represent  the 
state  in  the  resurvey  of  the  Maryland-Pennsylvania  boundar\-.  commonly 
known  as  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  This  survey  was  completed  four  years 
later  and  an  elaborate  report  prepared.  In  1906  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Forestry  and  elected  as  its  executive  officer, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  governor  appointed 
him  in  1908  a  member  of  the  State  Conservation  Commission. 

Professor  Clark  organized  and  directed  the  preparation  of  the  official  state 
exhibits  of  Mar\land  mineral  resources  at  the  Buffalo.  Charleston.  St.  Louis. 
Jamestown,  and  San  Francisco  expositions  in  1901,  1902.  1904,  1907,  and  1915. 

When  President  Roosevelt  invited  the  governors  of  the  states  to  a  con- 
ference on  conservation  at  the  White  House  in  Maj-.  1908.  it  was  arranged 
that  each  governor  should  appoint  three  advisers  to  accompany  him.  Pro- 
fessor Clark  was  one  of  the  Maryland  advisers  and  tpok  part  in  the  con- 
ference. 

After  the  great  Baltimore  fire  in  1904  the  mayor  of  the  city  appointed 
Professor  Gark  a  member  of  an  emergencj-  committee  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  burnt  district,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  a  committee  to  devise  a  plan  for  a  sewerage  system 
for  the  city  which  has  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  present  modern  system 
of  sewers.  Again  in  1909  the  mayor  also  appointed  him  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee for  devising  a  plan  for  the  development  of  a  civic  center  for  Baltimore. 

Since  1901  Professor  Clark  has  been  president  of  the  Henry  Watson 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Baltimore  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  White  House 
Conference  called  by  President  Roosevelt  in  February.  1909.  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  dependent  child.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  State  Tuberculosis  .Association  and  a  vice-president,  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  of  the  federated  charities  of  Baltimore. 

Numerous  scientific  societies  have  elected  him  to  membership,  among 
them  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  of  which  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Geological  Section,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  .American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Deutsche  Geologische  Gesellschaft.  the  Washington  Academy  of  Science. 
Paleontologische  Gesellschaft.  the  .American  .Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  .American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  of  .America.  He  was  councillor  and  treasurer  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  America  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1904  he  was 
elected  a  foreign  correspondent  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  .Association  of  State  Gcologist.s.  Amherst  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1908. 

.At  the  time  of  the  International  GeoTogical  Congress  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  1897.  Professor  Gark  was  an  official  delegate  from  the  United  States  and 
spent  several  months  in  an  extended  trip  through  Russia  and  its  provinces. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Professor  Clark  became  actively  interested 
in  problems  of  defen.se  and  economic  preparedness.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the   National   Research   Council  and  was  chairman  of  the   .sub- 
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committee  on  road  materials  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  camp  sites 
and  water  supplies.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  on  highways 
and  natural  resources  of  the  Maryland  Council  of  Defense. 

Professor  Clark  made  numerous  contributions  to  geological  literature, 
his  work  being  confined  largely  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  of 
the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  and  the  Carboniferous  deposits  of  the  central 
Appalachian  region.  Professor  Clark's  chief  paleontological  interest  was 
centered  in  the  Echinoidea,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  group  he  published 
several  monographs.  One  of  his  monuments  will  be  the  series  of  reports  of 
the  Maryland  Geological  Survey,  which  set  a  new  standard  for  state  publica- 
tions both  as  to  subject-matter  and  book-making. 

He  was  married  October  12,  1892,  to  Ellen  Clarke  Strong,  daughter  of 
the  late  Edward  A.  Strong,  of  Boston,  and  had  four  children,  all  of  whom 
survive  him. 

Professor  Clark's  administrative  ability  and  professional  attainments 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  extensive  development  of  Maryland's  mineral 
resources  and  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt  in  all  quarters.  He  was  always 
keenly  interested  in  the  educational  value  of  the  work  of  the  various  state 
bureaus  which  he  directed  and  had  just  finished  writing  a  geography  of 
Maryland  for  school  teachers.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  a  report  on  the  underground  waters  of  the  state  and  another  on 
the  coals. 


(By  permission  of  Science.) 


MEMBERS  ELECTED  IN  AUGUST. 

Loring,  William  J 1018  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mining  Engineer. 

Sears,  Stanley  C Walker  Bank  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Consulting  Mining  Engineer. 

Van  Wagenen,  Hugh  R.c/o  Allen  H.  Rogers,  71  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Examining  Mining  Engineer  on  work  in  Chile. 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Brown,  R.  Oilman 7  Gracechurch  St.,  London,  E.  C,  Eng. 

Carpenter,  Alvin  B., 

530  Citizens'  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Claghorn,  Clarence  R .  Vintondale,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

Holden,  Edwin  C 120  Broadway,  New  York 

Lyman,  Benjamin  Smith 269  South  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Payne,  Henry  M., 

1203  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PERSONALS. 

William  R.  Appleby  has  recently  been  in  Washington  in 
conference  with  Department  heads  with  reference  to  co-operation 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  Minnesota  manganiferous  iron  ores. 

J.  M.  Boutwell  is  now  in  Peru  on  professional  business. 

F.  G.  Cottrell  announced  early  in  August  his  departure  for 
a  two  months'  stay  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

E.  L.  Dufourcq  is  now  in  Mexico  on  professional  business 
and  is  not  expected  to  return  until  about  September  15. 

Louis  D.  Huntoon  has  recently  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  to  Arizona. 

George  A.  Laird  left  New  York  on  August  31  for  the  Kansas. 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  oil  fields  and  will  be  absent  for  about  six 
weeks. 

D.  M.  Liddell  was  elected,  on  August  14,  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Superior  Steel  Corporation.  This 
company's  plant  is  located  at  Carnegie,  Penn.,  and  Mr.  Liddell 
will  be  its  New  York  representative. 

George  A.  Packard  is  away  on  a  trip  to  the  West  and  South- 
west. 

Henry  M.  Payne  just  back  from  a  three  months'  absence 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Minnesota,  reports  that,  beginning 
with  September  1.  he  will  be  located  in  Pittsburgh  in  association 
with  the  Bertha  and  other  affiliated  coal  companies. 

E.  Gybbon  Spilsbury  is  again  absent  in  Central  America, 
but  will  return  shortly. 

H.  W.  Turner  has  undertaken  the  general  managership  of 
the  Oroville  Dredging  Co. 

Joseph  B.  Tyrrell  departed  recently  for  British  Columbia. 

Arthur  L.  Walker  has  accepted  the  position  of  Consulting 
Metallurgist  to  General  Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  War  Depart- 
ment. 

William  Young  Westervelt  is  now  in  Washington,  having 
recently  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  War  Minerals  Com- 
mittee. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 

CALLED   INTO  THE   SERVICE   OF  THE   U.   S. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES. 

Lawrence  Addicks Member,  U.  S.  Naval  Consulting  Board 

Percy  E.  Barbour. Capt.,  22nd  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Engineers 

Reginald  W.  Brock Major  in  Canadian  forces 

Gelasio  Caetani First  Lt.,  1st  Reg.  of  Engineers,  Italian  Army 

A.  S.  Dwight Major,  11th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Hague First  Lt.  of  Reserve  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Herbert   C.   Hoover U.   S.Food  Administrator 

John  D.  Irving Capt.,   11th  Engineers,  U.   S.  A. 

C.  H.  Macnutt Lt.  of  Engineers  in  Canadian  forces 

Seeley  W.  Mudd Major  of  Reserve  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

O.  B.  Perry Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt Major,  1st  Bat.,  No.  Carolina  Engineers 

A.  L.  Queneau late  of  the  French  army 

W.  L.  Saunders Chairman,  U.  S.  Naval  Consulting  Board 

Millard  K.  Shaler Hon.  Sec,  Com.  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

Arthur  L.  Walker Con.  Met.  to  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Young  Westervelt. Chairman,  War  Minerals  Committee 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

New  York  Section. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Section,  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  busi- 
ness as  might  be  in  order,  was  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  on 
Wednesday,  September  12,   1917. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows :  H.  H.  Knox,  Chairman ;  J.  V.  N.  Dorr,  \'ice-chairman, 
and  F.  F.  Sharpless,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  meeting  was  made  particularly  interesting  and  enjoy- 
able by  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Fedor  F.  Foss  and  Ivan  M. 
Goubkin,  representing  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  on  Special  Mission  in  U.  S.  A.  A  detailed  account  of 
this  meeting  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Council. — A  meeting  of  the  Council,  full  report  of  which  is 
printed  on  another  page,  was  held  at  the  Lawyers'  Club,  on  Mon- 
day, September  10,  1917.  Among  the  many  matters  submitted 
for  discussion  was  that  of  devising  a  plan  to  assist  members  in 
securing  promotion  in  their  professions.  This  subject  certainly 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  entire  membership. 

Annual  Medal. — As  specified  by  the  "Rules  and  Regulations" 
of  the  Society,  the  President  has  appointed  H.  S.  Munroe, 
F.  F.  Sharpless  and  A.  L.  Walker  a  committee  of  three  to 
consider  the  names  of  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  members 
for  the  award  of  the  Annual  Medal  for  1918.  As  all  nominations 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  on  or  before  October  8, 
members  are  urged  to  send  in  promptly  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates selected. 

Distribution  of  Membership. — In  order  that  the  Council 
should  at  all  times  be  a  truly  representative  body,  the  by-laws 
direct  that  the  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be,  from  time  to 
time,  divided  geographically  into  12  districts,  each  to  comprise, 
as  nearly  as  may  be.  an  equal  number  of  members,  and  each  to 
have  its  duly  elected  councillor. 
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In  conformity  with  the  by-laws,  the  Council,  at  its  meeting 
of  September  10,  1917,  adopted  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  membership  which  follows : 

Districts 

1-2-3-4-  New  York   (88).   New  England   (18),   Eastern  Canada   (3) . .  109 

5-  Pennsylvania    (24)     '. 24 

6-  Ohio    (2),   West   Virginia    (2),    Maryland    (2),    Virginia    (2), 

North  Carolina  (2),  District  of  Columbia  (7),  New  Jersey 
(7)     24 

7-  Minnesota    (3),    Wisconsin    (2),    Michigan    (5),    Iowa    (1), 

Missouri    (6),   Arkansas    (1),    Kansas    (1) 19 

•     8-  Colorado  (11),  Utah  (8),  South  Dakota  (2) 21 

9-10-  Northern   California   (39),  Nevada   (4),  Alaska   (3) 46 

11-  Southern    California    (9),   Arizona    (12),  Texas    (3) 24 

12-  Washington     (4),    Idaho     (2),    Oregon     (1),    Montana     (4), 

Western    Canada    (5) 16 
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Nomination  of  Officers. — Nomination  ballots  for  candidates 
for  councillors,  and  for  the  general  officers  of  the  Society,  will 
be  mailed  to  the  members  on  October  8.  As  the  polls,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  by-laws,  must  be  closed  on  October  28,  the 
members  are  urgently  requested  to  make  their  returns  to  the 
Secretary  promptly. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  memorandum  which  follows  has  been  sent  to  this  office 
by  Mr.  T.  T.  Read,  the  newly  elected  secretary  of  the  Mining 
Section  of  the  National  Safety  Council : 

The  Mining  Section  of  the  National  Safety  Council  held  its  meeting 
in  New  York  on  September  11,  12  and  13,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Council.  The  session  began  with  a  dinner  and  smoker, 
on  the  evening  of  September  11,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  and  the  New  York  section  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  were  also  invited. 

On  Wednesday,  September  12,  and  on  Thursday,  September  13,  a 
number  of  papers  on  fire  prevention,  sanitation,  safety  devices  and  on 
kindred   subjects   were   read   and   discussed. 

Officers  of  the  Mining  Section  elected  for  the  following  year  are: 
B.  F.  Tillson,  Chairman;  H.  G.  Davis,  1st  Vice-chairman;  H.  I.  Young, 
2nd  Vice-chairman;  E.  E.  Bach,  3rd  Vice-chairman;  T.  T.  Read,  Secre- 
tary. 

It  is  always  good  to  know  that  non-members  have  noted 
with  approbation  the  activities  of  the  Society,  thus,  the  closing 
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words  in  a  letter  just  received  from  Dr.  F.  \V.  McNair,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  are  well  worth  pub- 
lishing.    He  says : 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  note  the  activities  of  the  Society  in  the 
matter  of  registering  the  talent  of  the  country  for  war  purposes,  partic- 
ularly that  portion  of  it  which  may  be  in  the  armies  which  are  taken  to 
France. 

The  following  memorandum  accompanies  a  letter,  under 
date  of  September  22,  recently  received  by  the  Secretary  from 
Professor  Kemp: 

Mr.  Whitney  Lewis  of  the  firm  of  Hager,  Bates  and  Lewis,  oil  ge- 
ologists and  engineers  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  been  forced  to  temporarily 
withdraw  from  the  firm  on  account  of  his  enlistment  in  the  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers. Messrs.  Hager  and  Bates  have  invited  Professor  J.  F.  Kemp  to 
join  them  during  Mr.  Lewis'  absence  and  Professor  Kemp  has  accepted. 
Professor  Kemp  is  compelled  to  forego  for  some  time  sedentary  work, 
and  is  very  happy  in  receiving  the  invitation  of  two  of  his  old  students 
and  friends  to  be  associated  with  them  in  the  Mid-continental  oil  field 
on  or  soon  after  October  1. 


COUNCIL. 

Meeting  September  10,  1917. 

At  the  call  of  the  President,  the  Council  of  the  Society  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Lawyers'  Club,  New  York,  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 10.  at  12:30  p.  m.  The  President,  Mr.  \V.  R.  Ingalls,  was 
in  the  chair,  and  the  other  Councillors  present  were :  Messrs. 
Janeway,  Kirby,  Sharpless,  Stone  and  Huntoon. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  liieeting,  held  on  July  9,  1917, 
having  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Council,  and  no  correc- 
tions having  been  received,  they  were  approved  as  thus  sub- 
mitted. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  with  the  added  expense  due 
to  the  special  activities  recently  undertaken  by  the  Society,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sell  a  portion  of  our  investments  to  meet 
these  expenses  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year.  After  care- 
ful consideration  of  market  conditions,  it  was  moved,  seconded 
and  unanimously  carried,  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  author- 
ized to  sell  these  investments  at  the  market  price. 

The  question  of  life  membership  having  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Councillors  and  a  table  of  annuities,  at  3^ 
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per  cent,  having  been  submitted  by  the  Secretary,  the  following 
two  motions  were  made,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried : 

1.  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  submit  on  request  estimates 
for  life  membership,  based  on  an  annuity  of  3J/^  per  cent. 

2.  That,  whereas  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  increasing  the  dues 
of  the  Society  has  been  adopted  (August  27,  1917)  as  a  War  Measure, 
those  becoming  life  members  from  this  date,  and  continuing  throughout 
the  period  of  such  increase,  be  required  to  pay  said  increase  of  dues. 
(See  amendment  to  by-laws  published  in   Bulletin  No.   111). 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  members,  suggesting  that  the  So- 
ciety might  be  made  of  more  practical  use  by  assisting  members 
to  secure  advancement  in  their  professions,  was  then  read.  The 
following  motion  was  thereupon  made,  seconded  and  unanim- 
ously carried : 

"That,  from  time  to  time,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  in  the 
Bulletin  that  engineers,  desiring  employment  or  desiring  to 
make  a  change,  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  giving 
full  particulars  regarding  their  experience  and  qualifications. 
Such  communications  to  be  considered  strictly  confidential. 

"That  the  Secretary  shall  also  announce  that  mining  and 
metallurgical  companies  desiring  engineers  should  communicate 
with  the  Secretary,  giving  full  particulars  regarding  their  re- 
quirements, and  that  then  the  Secretary  will  aid  in  securing  such 
engineers." 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Ballot  No.  69  had  been  can- 
vassed on  August  21.  Twelve  votes  were  received,  all  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  following  were  therefore  elected  to  mem- 
bership, and  duly  notified :  William  J.  Loring,  Stanley  C.  Sears 
and  Hugh  R.  Van  Wagenen. 

A  letter  from  Albert  Burch,  suggesting  a  slight  change  in 
the  distribution  of  members  as  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the 
Secretary,  was  read.  The  following  two  motions  were  then  made, 
duly  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried : 

1.  That  the  distribution  of  the  membership  as  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Secretary  be  reconsidered. 

2.  That  the   distribution   submitted   by   Mr.    Burch   be  adopted. 

The  Secretary  next  submitted  the  following  report : 

Members  January    1st,    1917 282 

Members  elected    in    1917 18 

300 

Members    resigned 1 

(Resignations    pending    • 2) 

Members    deceased 2  3 

Total  membership   at  present    297 
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Applications  before    Council    4 

Applications  in    office 3 

Application  before  the  membership 1 

The  President,  as  required  by  the  "Rules  and  Regulations," 
appointed  the  following  on  the  Annual  Medal  Committee :  H.  S. 
Munroe,  Chairman ;  F.  F.  Sharpless  and  Arthur  L.  Walker. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  William 
Young  Westervelt.  chairman  of  the  War  Minerals  Committee, 
for  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  committee,  the 
Executive  Committee  had  authorized  the  Secretary  to  advance 
$50.  This  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  thereupon 
approved  by  the  Council. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary,  the  Council  authorized 
him  to  send  the  monthly  bulletin  to  press  on  the  20th  of  each 
month.    All  copy  for  the  bulletin  must  therefore  be  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  on  or  before  this  date. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  3  p.  m. 

Louis  D.  Huntoon, 

Secretary. 


MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS. 

NEW  YORK  SECTION. 

Meeting  of  September  12,  1917. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  was  held  at  the  En- 
gineers' Club  on  the  evening  of  September  12.  after  dinner,  at 
which  Fedor  F.  Foss,  M.  E.,  and  Ivan  M.  Goubkin.  M.  E.,  were 
the  guests  of  the  evening.  These  gentlemen  are  members  of  the 
Mining  Commission  recently  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the 
new  Russian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  mining 
situation  in  this  country,  and  particularly  for  determining  in 
what  manner  the  two  countries  can  work  to  mutual  advantage 
in  opening  up  the  tremendous  undeveloped  mineral  resources 
of  Russia  and  Siberia. 

Members  and  other  guests  present  were  as  follows :  J-  A. 
Church.  Jr..  and  O.  C.  Martin,  guest;  H.  W.  Hardinge  and  M. 
Lamb,  guest ;  F.  Hellmann  and  guests,  T.  W.  Mather  and  J.  S. 
Wroth;  L.  D.  Huntoon  and  J.  Langton,  guest;  W.  R.  Ingalls: 
A.  R.  Ledoux;  D.  M.  Liddell ;  J.  F.  Newsom ;  F.  E.  Pierce  and 
J.  Skogmark,  guest ;  F.  T.  Rubidge ;  F.  F.  Sharpless ;  G.  C.  Stone 
and  W.  M.  Kel.sey,  guest;  A.  L.  Walker;  R.  B.  Williams  and 
H.  C.  Wilmot.     In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chair- 
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man  of  the  Section,  Mr.  Ingalls,  President  of  the  Society,  oc- 
cupied the  chair. 

The  first  business  introduced  was  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  Section  for  the  coming  year.  The  following  members 
were  nominated  and  unanimously  elected  for  their  respective 
offices  for  1917-18:  H.  H.  Knox,  Chairman;  J.  V.  N.  Dorr,  Vice- 
chairman  ;'F.  F.  Sharpless,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Liddell,  the  retiring  Secretary-Treasurer, 
then  made  his  report,  showing  a  small  balance  in  the  Treasury. 
This  being  all  of  the  formal  business  to  come  before  the  Section. 
Mr.  Ingalls  then  introduced  the  guests  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Ingalls. — For  many  years  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  have  had  the  greatest  interest  in  Russia,  not 
only  since  the  war  but  for  some  time  antedating  this  unfortunate 
occurrence.  Particularly  have  we  been  interested  in  its  mines 
and  minerals.  Many  of  our  own  members  have  traveled  and 
studied  throughout  many  parts  both  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  but 
only  to  a  slight  extent  have  they  thus  far  interested  our  capital- 
ists in  its  development. 

England,  more  accustomed  to  foreign  investment,  had  be- 
come financially  interested,  had  become  interested  in  copper, 
lead  and  zinc  production  and  in  this  interest  had  exhibited  great 
boldness.  In  years  gone  by,  we  have  believed  that  zinc  smelting 
could  only  be  undertaken  under  conditions  absolutely  lacking  in 
Russia,  so  that  the  development  of  the  Ridder  mine,  or  rather 
the  development  of  its  treatment  plant,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  boldest  mining  and  metallurgical  operations  ever  under- 
taken and  brought  into  successful  fruition.  Not  only  were  there 
natural  difficulties  of  the  country,  lack  of  transportation,  lack  of  a 
laboring  class  educated  for  the  manual  labor  of  such  undertak- 
ings, but  in  addition  to  these,  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
put  in  the  way  of  the  engineers  and  financiers,  responsible  for 
the  undertaking,  difficulties  that  were  simply  colossal.  For  many 
years,  American  mining  capital  has  been  confined  to  the  de- 
velopment of  American  mining  enterprises.  This  is  not  strictly 
so,  for  years  ago  American  capital  began  to  go  to  Mexico  and 
more  recently  to  South  America,  where  now  investments  in  min- 
ing enterprises  by  Americans  have  become  very  large.  Russia 
and  Siberia  to  us  have  seemed  very  far  away,  but  the  time  has 
now  come  when  we  believe  it  will  be  advantageous  for  the 
Russian  authorities  to  encourage  investment  of  our  capital  and 
advantageous  for  our  capital  to  seek  employment  in  Russia  and 
Siberia.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  at  the  moment,  but  as  soon 
as  we  can  see  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  unfortunate  conditions 
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accompanying  it  which  affect  the  investment  of  all  capital.  A 
more  or  less  similar  condition  to  the  present  occurred  during  our 
own  Civil  War,  when  it  was  impossible  or  impracticable  for  those 
with  any  available  capital  to  invest  it  in  mining  operations. 
Though  at  the  moment  the  outlook  may  be  somewhat  gloomy 
and  many  Russians  and  Americans  doubtful  of  the  developments 
in  the  near  future,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  anticipate,  at  no  great 
distant  date,  a  bright  and  substantial  future.  We  know  that 
our  guests  are  anticipating  it,  and  we  know  that  they  have  come 
here  to  seek  what  aid  we  can  give  them  and  we.  on  our  part, 
know  that  we  want  to  help  them.  How  shall  this  be  done? 
Possibly  our  guests  will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  it  is  that  we  can 
do  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  them. 

I  now  have  pleasure  in  introducing  the  distinguished  met- 
allurgist who  sits  on  my  right  hand.  Dr.  Foss. 

Mr.  Foss. — Members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  So- 
ciety, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing such  a  distinguished  gathering  of  American  mining 
men  and  of  having  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  how  much  Russia 
needs  them  and  their  advice  in  the  development  of  our  resources. 

The  new  Russian  Government  has  received  a  large  heritage. 
It  has  received  into  its  care  all  the  public  lands  as  well  as  all 
of  the  Crpwn  and  Imperial  lands  and  these  it  must  prepare  itself 
to  handle  and  develop  intelligently.  How  large  they  are.  I  do 
not  know  but  roughly.  They  cover  a  territory  greater  than  that 
of  Germany. 

What  shall  we  do  with  these  lands?  As  yet  we  do  not 
know ;  but  this  we  do  know,  we  must  pay  our  debts,  and  below 
the  surface  of  these  lands  we  believe,  and  we  know,  that  we  have 
the  resources  with  which  to  pay  these  debts,  and  this  Commis- 
sion has  been  sent  to  your  country  to  study  and  to  observe  what 
is  being  done  in  your  country,  that  we  may  adopt  some  of  your 
good  customs  and  thereby  solve  a  part  of  the  problem  that  is 
now  placed  before  us. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  in  close  contact  with 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  with  the  Mining  Bureau,  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  with  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  and  I  am  sure  that,  from 
the  courtesies  that  have  been  shown  to  us  by  the  members  of 
these  organizations,  we  are  going  to  be  shown  much  of  the  great- 
est value,  much  that  we  can  take  home  to  aid  in  our  own  develop- 
ment. As  yet  we  only  know  that  we  need  help,  exactly  what 
kind  of  help  we  do  need  is  rather  uncertain,  but  before  I  leave 
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this  country  I  hope  that  both  our  needs  and  the  means  of  satis- 
fying some  of  them  will  have  taken  a  more  definite  form.  This 
much  I  can  say  now,  every  branch  of  the  mining  and  metallur- 
gical industry  in  your  country  can  help  us.  There  is  work  for 
every  engineer  that  you  will  send  us. 

While  the  mineral  production  of  Russia  is  in  its  infancy,  we 
have  produced  something  of  importance,  approximately  I  should 
say,  annually : 

Coal    30,000,000  tons 

Petroleum    60,000,000  barrels 

Pig  iron  from  coke   3,200.000  tons 

Charcoal  iron    800,000  tons 

Copper    35,000  tons 

Manganese  ore  nearly  1,000,000  tons 

The  production  of  manganese  has  been  only  partially  de- 
veloped. 

Tin:  There  is  tin  in  the  country,  but  so  far  there  has  been 
no  commercial  production.  Lead:  The  production  has  been 
small.  Silver:  Only  an  insignificant  amount  has  been  produced. 
Nickel:  Very  small  production.  Tungsten:  No  commercial 
production.     Platinum:     97%  of  the  world's  production. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  this  is  one  metal  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  we  excel  the  United  States,  and  it  is  with  some 
modest  pride  that  I  may  add  that  I  am  perso\?ally  responsible 
for  the  production  of  one-third  of  the  percentage  mentioned. 

From  the  foregoing,  gentlemen,  you  can  readily  imagine 
that  there  is  a  field  for  the  eflforts  of  every  engineer  whom  you 
may  send  us  or  who  may  care  to  come  to  our  country. 

It  was  the  English  who  made  a  success  of  our  oil  fields,  and 
the  first  success  in  the  development  of  mineral  resources  of  our 
country  was  also  theirs. 

The  oil  production  as  given  above  suggests  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  this  total  comes  from 
an  area  of  only  about  4,000  acres  you  may  well  imagine  that 
there  is  much  territory  yet  available  for  oil  development. 

The  success  of  the  Kyshtim  Corporation,  another  of  the 
English  successes,  was  largely  due  to  the  gold  that  was  saved  as 
a  by-product.  Still  other  English  successes  have  to  do  with  our 
gold  resources. 

Perhaps  not  more  than  15%  of  that  area  believed  to  contain 
copper  in  commercial  quantities  is  now  being  developed.  I 
would  call  your  attention  particularly  to  our  gold  placer  areas 
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that   are   lying  dormant  because   of   lack  of   dredges  for   their 
operation. 

Our  resources  are  big.  They  are  undeveloped  and  we  wel- 
come the  Democracy  of  America  to  our  country  to  help  us. 

Mr.  Ingalls. — The  remarks  of  our  esteemed  guest  have  been 
most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  during  his  remarks  an  idea 
has  occurred  to  me  that  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  Commission 
now  studying  mining  affairs  in  America.  I  gather  from  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Foss  that  Russia  contains  a  very  large  area  of 
national  territory  which  must  be  the  care  of  the  nation  for  many 
years,  a  condition  that  has  maintained  in  our  country  since  that 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  must  say  to  our  guests.  "Do  not  imitate,  do  not 
copy  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States."  The  mining  men 
of  the  United  States  have  for  years  been  trying  to  amend  these 
laws.  This  Society  and  its  members,  in  particular,  have  made 
everj'  effort  possible  to  amend  them  so  that  they  may  be  more 
just  and  equitable,  but  without  success,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  seems  almost  impossible  that  we  will  secure  the  changes  that 
we  most  desire.  \\'e  know  from  our  own  experience  and  from 
reports  of  eminent  attorneys  that  the  accomplishment  of  altera- 
tions is  an  Herculean  task.  If  any  laws  must  be  copied,  permit 
me  to  point  out  the  simplicity  of  the  mining  laws  of  our  neigh- 
boring republic.  Mexico. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  asking  Dr.  Ledoux  to  reply  to 
Dr.  Foss  and,  if  possible,  indicate  to  him  in  what  way  we  may 
assist  him  in  fulfilling  his  mission  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ledoux. — Our  Chairman  asks  me  to  speak  on  "What 
we  can  do  to  help  Russia,"  and  Dr.  Foss  has  appealed  to  us  as 
metallurgists  and  engineers,  and  as  men  in  touch  with  capitalists 
to  give  assistance,  technical  and  financial. 

Several  of  our  speakers  have  given  valuable  suggestions 
on  these  lines,  so  with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman  I  will 
venture  to  express  what  has  been  running  through  my  mind,  as 
I  sat  here,  rather  than  to  speak  on  the  text  suggested  to  me. 

These  Russian  gentlemen,  our  honored  guests,  have  asked 
our  help.  They  will  get  it!  Let  us  one  and  all  pledge  them  any 
assistance  in  our  power  and  throw  open  to  their  inspection  and 
study  our  shops  and  laboratories  and  our  works. 

But  my  text  is  not  what  we  can  do  for  Russia,  but  what 
Russia  has  done  for  us :     What  zve  ozve  to  Russia. 

First :  We  engineers  have  our  avocations  and  find  our  pleas- 
ure in  music  and  literature,  to  a  great  degree.     What  do  we  not 
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owe  to  Russia  for  her  music,  interpretive  of  the  heart  of  her 
great  nation!  What  do  we  not  owe  to  her  men  of  letters,  which 
we  have  read  in  some  Enghsh  translations,  but  more  frequently 
in  French ! 

Second :  Russia  was  always  and  still  is  the  land  where 
"the  young  men  see  visions  and  the  old  men  dream  dreams." 
Has  it  not  always  been  the  dreamer,  the  prophet,  the  visionary 
who  have  first  conceived  the  ideas  that  have  later  become  the 
creeds  of  men  and  peoples? 

Tolstoi  was  one  of  these  visionaries,  and  none  of  us  would 
follow  him  to  the  limit,  but  have  not  the  Church  and  the  State 
and  Society  been  influenced  by  Tolstoi? 

Yes,  we  engineers  also  have  our  visions  and  read  other 
things  than  technical  publications,  but,  practical  Americans,  we 
have  been  able  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chafif;  to  concen- 
trate the  gold-dust  from  out  of  the  sand,  and,  when  we  have 
applied  the  test  to  Russia,  we  have  found  pure  gold  in  the  drift 
of  idealism  and  are  the  richer. 

So  we  owe  much  to  Russia  as  a  nation.  In  spite  of  present 
conditions ;  in  spite  of  idealism  run  mad ;  we  believe  in  her 
re-establishment,  and  even  may  hope  to  look  to  her  leadership 
along  the  paths  that  lead  to  righteousness  and  international  com- 
ity and  world  peace. 

So,  gentlemen  of  the  Russian  Commission,  we  thank  you ; 
we  pledge  again  our  services  and  help,  not  alone  because  we 
too  may  profit  thereby,  but  because  of  our  indebtedness  to  your 
great   country. 

Mr.  Ingalls, — I  must  endorse  the  last  expression  of  Dr. 
Ledoux  and  repeat  most  cordially.  "For  what  you  want,  ask,  and 
if  it  is  within  our  power  to  give,  it  will  be  yours." 

Dr.  Ledoux  has  reminded  us  feelingly  of  the  debt  that  we 
owe  Russia  for  its  music,  literature  and  art.  but  he  has  omitted 
another  of  equal  importance.  Science  owes  much  to  Russia  and 
its  scholars.  Every  chemist,  every  metallurgist,  knows  the  name 
of  MendeleefT.  the  discoverer  of  the  periodic  law,  one  of  the  fund- 
amentals of  modern  chemistry.  But  nowadays  we  appreciate  that 
chemistry  and  physics  go  together  and  combine  them  in  the  new 
science  of  physical  chemistry,  on  which  we  think  that  the  entire 
future  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy  depends.  Now  we  think  of 
physical  chemistry  as  being  rather  a  new  thing,  but  not  long 
ago  in  examining  a  work  on  the  subject  my  attention  fell  upon 
a  foot  note  which  ascribed  to  a  Russian  chemist.  Lomontosov, 
who   lived   in    the   eighteenth    century,   a   revelation   of   all   the 
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main  principles  of  this  complex  science  as  we  study  it  today. 
This  Russian  chemist,  whose  work  was  overlooked  until  a  few 
years  ago,  published  that  wonderful  treatise  about  1750. 

I  now  beg  to  extend  our  greetings  to  the  second  member 
of  the  Commission  dining  with  us.  Dr.  Goubkin. 

[Dr.  Goubkin's  remarks  were  made  in  the  Russian  language.  Though 
several  of  our  members  are, familiar  with  that  language,  none  happened 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address.  Dr. 
Foss  courteously  interpreted  the  essential  points;  and  right  here  the 
Secretary  begs  to  point  to  the  fact  that  this  incident,  the  lack  of  an 
American  interpreter  among  the  mining  engineers  gathered  on  this 
occasion,  was  a  most  forceful  reminder  of  the  fact  that  Russia  is  a 
comparatively  unknown  land  to  us.  The  men  at  the  table  had  traveled 
in  many  lands  and  were  ready  to  interpret  many  languages,  but  of  Russia 
they  knew  little  or  nothing.] 

Mr.  Foss  (interpreting). — Dr.  Goubkin  first  presents  his 
apologies  for  his  inability  to  address  you  in  the  language  of  your 
country. 

I  express  my  hearty  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  addressing  you.  and  trust  that  Dr.  Foss  will  be  able 
to  translate  the  intent  of  my  thoughts.  I  beg  to  confirm  Dr. 
Foss'  earlier  remarks  in  reference  to  the  wealth  of  our  resources, 
so  large  that  we.  ourselves,  have  but  little  conception  of  their 
extent  and  possibilities.  A  thousand  years  and  more  ago  we 
asked  the  Scandinavians  to  come  and  rule  us.  We  were  big,  but 
there  was  no  order  among  us.  and  we  asked  them  to  come  and 
order  our  lives  for  us,  and  during  a  thousand  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  arrange  things  in  an  orderly  and  logical  manner.  Now 
there  have  been  political  changes,  and  again  the  question  comes 
up,  "How  shall  order  come  out  of  this  seeming  chaos?"  We  had 
absolutism.  The  war  overthrew  this,  and  we  are  yet  in  the  fight 
for  freedom. 

We  appreciate  the  touching  remarks  of  Dr.  Ledoux  and 
know  with  some  pride  that  he  is  correct  in  speaking  of  our  at- 
tainments, or  the  attainments  of  some  Russians,  in  the  world  of 
literature,  music  and  art.  but  our  political  knowledge  is  meagre. 
The  opportunities  for  its  development  have  not  been  present. 
Likewise,  the  development  of  our  natural  resources  has  been 
neglected,  largely  because  we.  ourselves,  were  too  poor  and  did 
not  encourage  others  to  come  and  help  us. 

Our  Commission  was  sent  particularly  to  study  petroleum 
and  the  metals,  but  we  have  found  already  that  there  is  much 
additional  for  us  to  study.  Your  laws,  your  public  institutions, 
your  colleges  and  your  .schools.     They  have  all  an   important 
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bearing  on  the  problems  we  are  studying,  and  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  opportunities  that  you  are  giving  us,  the  openness  and  frank- 
ness that  you  are  extending  to  us,  and,  gentlemen,  I  give  you 
my  greetings. 

Mr.  Ingalls  (addressing  the  guests). — We  attribute  our  ad- 
vancement, or  our  recent  advancement,  in  the  sciences  and  arts 
of  mining,  metallurgy  and  associated  subjects  very  largely  to  the 
groundwork  secured  by  our  young  men  in  our  technical  schools 
and  colleges.  This  will  be  particularly  understood  when  I  point 
out  that  in  these  institutions  to  which  I  refer,  our  professors 
are  not  the  professors  of  the  old  type,  who  have  commenced  teach- 
ing at  the  age  of  16  and  continued  teaching  until  the  age  of  ^, 
but  are  men  of  mature  years  who  have  been  called  by  the  insti- 
tutions from  professional  work  in  which  they  had  become 
proficient.  They  are  men  who  are  scholars  and  practitioners, 
under  whom  our  boys  receive  their  early  guidance,  and  from 
whom  the  boys  go  into  practical  work  with  the  best  preparation 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  young  men  of  this  day.  Some  of  our 
technical  schools,  in  fact  most  of  them,  have  been  most  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  such  practical  men  as  my  friend  here 
on  the  left,  Dr.  Walker,  who  was  called  to  Columbia  after  haying 
attained  special  distinction  in  the  art  of  refining  copper.  Dr. 
Walker,  will  you  kindly  make  suggestions  to  our  Russian  guests? 

Mr.  Walker. — The  remarks  of  our  guests  have  made  me 
think  what  we  could  do  to  assist  them  while  here.  They  will 
travel  over  our  country  and  see  many  mining  and  metallurgical 
plants,  some  large  and  some  small,  and  as  they  look  at  the  larger 
and  more  efficient  plants  they  will  possibly  admire  the  work  that 
has  been  done.  I  would  point  out  to  them  that  these  large  plants 
were  not  conceived  as  they  are  today,  but  are  the  result  of  devel- 
opment, and  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  this  country.  They  will  see  much  better  engineering 
than  if  they  had  made  this  trip  a  few  years  ago.  They  will  see 
some  waste  of  products  which  might  be  turned  to  useful  account, 
but  not  as  much  as  there  has  been  in  the  past.  We  believe  that 
these  improved  conditions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  our  mining 
and  metallurgical  plants  are  making  use  of  more  technically 
trained  men,  and,  in  fact,  in  many  cases  are  specifying  that  men 
entering  their  establishments  shall  have  had  an  engineering  train- 
ing. This  is  a  condition  which  did  not  exist  a  few  years  ago  in 
this  country,  as  then  the  so-called  practical  man  was  looked  upon 
with  more  favor  than  the  graduate  from  our  schools.  Our  tech- 
nical schools  have,  therefore,  had  a  great  influence  in  the  up- 
building of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industry  in  this  coun- 
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try,  and  we  hope  that  our  guests  will  not  leave  us  before  they 
have  visited  some  of  our  leading  schools  and  ascertained  the 
methods  used  in  our  technical  education.  In  making  these  visits 
I  sincerely  hope  they  will  not  leave  out  Columbia,  and,  I  know 
it  would  give  the  staff  at  the  School  of  Mines  great  pleasure  to 
see  them,  and  I  can  assure  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Foss. — I  want  to  thank  Professor  Walker  for  his  very 
kind  invitation,  but  must  advise  him  that  our  program  did  not 
originally  include  the  investigation  of  educational  institutions. 
Since  our  arrival  here,  however,  we  have  found  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  subject  en- 
trusted to  us  and  avoid  the  technical  schools.  They  will  be  in- 
cluded in  our  report.  We  see  that  they  are  sorely  needed  today 
in  Russia.  In  fact,  among  our  intelligent  people,  such  subjects 
as  geology  are  so  little  known,  or  so  little  regarded,  that  intelli- 
gent men  have  strange  ideas  respecting  this  science.  Five  years 
ago,  a  Department  of  Geology  was  created,  and  not  knowing 
exactly  where  it  belonged,  the  government  placed  it  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  Geological  Commission,  but  think- 
ing it  had  something  to  .do  with  gold,  passed  it  on  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  and  the  Department  of  Finance,  understanding 
that  the  Geological  Commission  had  something  to  do  with  coal 
and  iron,  turned  it  over  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  where 
it  now  abides.  We  must  profit  by  your  knowledge,  by  your  prac- 
tice, and  adopt  from  your  customs  some  of  those  things  which 
may  be  applied  in  our  country  to  advantage,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  assist  us  in  deciding  what  those  things  will  be.  To  Dr. 
Ledou.x  we  owe  our  thanks  for  his  kind  remarks  respecting  those 
few  attainments  in  which  some  of  our  people  have  excelled.  It 
touches  our  human  side,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  deeply  appreciate 
his  kindness. 

Mr.  Ingalls. — Professor  Walker's  remarks,  in  which  he  men- 
tions some  of  the  big  things  that  our  guests  will  see  in  their 
wanderings  over  the  country,  give  me  a  cue  as  to  the  next  speak- 
er, and  it  might  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  our  Russian  friends  the  fact  that  Americans  are  engaged  in 
very  large  enterprises  outside  of  their  own  country.  I  refer  now 
to  the  work  of  the  Chile  Copper  Co.,  where  things  are  done  on 
a  big  scale,  and  I  know  that  our  guests,  and  we.  will  profit  by 
anything  that  Mr.  Hellmann  will  tell  us  about  the  work  that  his 
company  is  doing  in  Chile,  and  the  immense  amount  of  capital 
that  was  required  for  the  development  of  the  property  under  his 
management. 
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Mr.  Hellmann. — I  am  completely  in  accord  with  the  remarks 
of  previous  speakers  in  regard  to  Russia,  but  I  would  point  out 
to  our  guests  that  the  men  whom  they  are  meeting  tonight  are 
not  capitalists,  are  not  the  men  who  will  put  money  into  Russia. 
They  are  engineers  holding  or  looking  for  jobs.  We  need  jobs 
in  Russia  and  we  hope  that  our  guests  may  be  enabled  to  start  a 
current  of  capital  flowing  in  that  direction  so  that  we,  as  en- 
gineers, may  find  backing,  and  help  them  in  the  development  of 
their  country.  We,  simply  as  professionals,  are  powerless.  We 
must  have  behind  us  and  supporting  us  a  large  amount  of  capital. 
The  United  States  has  today  a  large  reserve  of  capital  available 
for  investment  which  will,  under  proper  conditions,  be  attracted 
to  foreign  lands.  So,  the  suggestion  that  I  have  to  make  would 
be  that  our  guests,  and  their  associates  at  home,  should  endeavor 
to  tell  our  capitalists  what  it  is  that  they  have  in  their  land  that 
needs  development.  What  is  it  that  looks  good  to  them?  What 
is  it  that  warrants  the  development  of  their  deposits?  What 
advantages  can  they  ofifer  to  such  capital?  If  representations 
can  be  made  that  appear  promising,  we,  as  engineers,  will  soon 
be  traveling  toward  Russia  to  examine  your  deposits  and  re- 
sources and  report  to  our  clients. 

Chile  and  Braden,  the  two  mines  with  which  I  am  particu- 
larly connected,  are  very  large,  and  the  story  is  too  long  to  tell 
here.  Moreover,  most  of  you  are  well  acquainted  with  it,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  our  guests,  I  venture  to  quote  these  few  figures. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  fully  developed  by  shafts,  bore 
holes  and  other  means.  354  million  tons  of  ore  carrying  2.12% 
of  copper,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  indicated  as  probable 
ore  about  an  equal  amount,  bringing  the  total  of  developed  and 
probable  ore  to  about  700.000,000  tons  of  this  grade.  The  metal- 
lurgical work  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cappelen  Smith, 
has  been  extraordinarily  successful,  and  has  shown  a  recovery  of 
90%  of  the  metal.  This  figure  is  not  attained  at  the  present  date, 
but  that  fact  is  simply  due  to  the  lack  of  crushing  facilities.  It 
has  been  found  that  it  is  necessary  to  crush  our  ore  to  0.30  inches, 
and,  because  of  war  conditions,  we  Tiave  been  unable  as  yet  to 
secure  crushing  machinery. 

The  process  is  a  success,  and  is  a  success  because  of  the  tech- 
nical training  of  the  man  who  developed  it.  and  I  would  point 
out  that  this  property,  now  handling  10.000  tons  a  day,  and  soon 
to  handle  27.000  and  eventually  40,000  or  50,000  tons  a  day,  had 
its  process  developed  by  Mr.  Smith  working  on  an  almost  insig- 
nificant amount  of  the  ore  which  had  been  shipped  to  New  York 
for  experimental  purposes. 

Braden,  the  third  largest  copper  deposit  in  the  world,  is, 
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according  to  Professor  Lindgren.  a  deposit  that  surrounds  a  vol- 
canic vent  or  explosion  in  the  form  of  a  mantle.  Copper  extends 
far  into  the  foot  wall  and  the  visible  ore  has  increased  enor- 
mously with  development.  The  grade  of  that  now  developed 
averages  approximately  2.6%  copper. 

As  to  capitalization  in  foreign  countries,  I  would  draw  to  our 
friends'  attention  that  the  first  capital  expenditure  of  the  Chile 
company  amounted  to  $15.(XX),000.  Since  then  $35,000,000  addi- 
tional have  been  raised,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  going 
into  the  purchase  of  the  property.  This  money  was  practically 
all  needed  for  development  and  equipment.  I  hope  that  you  will 
find  something  new  and  interesting  for  us.  I  hope  it  may  be  in 
Russia  or  Siberia,  and  if  it  is  interesting  and  you  offer  it  to  our 
capitalists,  I  am  sure  that  we.  as  engineers,  will  follow  you  back 
to  Russia. 

After  Mr.  Hellmann's  remarks,  the  formal  subjects  were 
concluded  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  conver- 
sation with  our  guests  around  the  table. 

F.  F.  Sharpless, 

Section  Secretary. 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Jennings,  Hennen.  .2221  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lyon.  Dorsey  A Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Magnus.  Benjamin. .  .care  American  Metal  Co..  61  B'way.  X.  Y. 
Mann.  William  S P.  O.  Box  772,  Gilbert,  Minn. 


PERSONALS. 

J.  Parke  Channing,  who  has  been  in  the  Lake  Superior  min- 
ing district,  returned  on  September  17. 

F.  G.  Cottrell  is  giving  his  attention  to  smelting-fume  work 
at  some  of  the  smelting  plants  in  the  West.  He  is  being  assisted 
in  this  work  by  others  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Welton  J.  Crook  reports,  under  date  of  August  23.  that  he 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Officers'  Training  Camp,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

E.  L.  Dufourcq  has  returned  to  New  York  from  Mexico. 
He  is  at  present  manager  of  the  Teziutlan  Copper  Co. 
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J.  R.  Finlay  has  been  in  Minnesota  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  During  October,  he  contemplates 
visiting  Colorado  and  Idaho,  and  will  eventually  settle  in  Tucson 
for  the  winter. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  not  expected 
to  return  until  about  October  15. 

D.  M.  Liddell  is  away  on  a  visit  to  the  oil  fields  of  Wyoming. 

Benjamin  Magnus  is  now  associated  with  the  American 
Metal  Company  as  a  member  of  its  metallurgical  stafif. 

John  W.  Mercer,  who  has  been  in  the  Northwest  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  returned  to  New  York  some  ten  days  ago. 

M.  L.  Requa  is  now  filling  the  position  of  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  commercial  relations  on  the  stafif  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministrator. 

George  S.  Rice  is  chairman  of  the  Standardization  Commit- 
tee of  the  Mining  Section  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Benjamin  F.  Tillson  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Safety  Council,  and  also  chairman  of  its  Min- 
ing Section.  During  the  recent  convention,  he  presided  at  the 
meetings,  both  social  and  technical,  of  the  Mining  Section,  N.S.C. 

Horace  V.  Winchell  returned  from  the  Far  East,  after  a 
protracted  absence,  in  the  middle  of  the  month. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

New  York  Section. —  A  meeting  of  the  Section  was  held  at 
the  Columbia  University  Club  on  Thursday,  October  11.  An 
address  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Durand.  Chairman  of  the  Xational  Advis- 
ory Committee  for  Aeronautics,  followed  immediately  after  the 
usual  informal  dinner.  A  report  of  the  meeting  appears  on  an- 
other page. 

Council. — A  meeting  of  the  Council,  of  which  a  detailed 
account  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  was  held  at  the  Law- 
yers' Club  on  October  16.  Many  matters  of  importance  were 
considered  and  acted  upon. 

Annual  Medal. — The  polls  for  nominations  of  candidates 
for  award  of  the  Annual  Medal  for  1918  were  closed  on  October 
8.  As  reported  to  the  Council,  forty-one  members  made  nom- 
inations, and  fourteen  candidates  were  nominated. 

Government  War  Service. — The  members  of  the  Society  are 
urged  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  service  which  they  may  be 
rendering  to  the  Government,  in  the  present  emergency.  Such 
information  should  include  exact  title  of  any  positions  which 
they  may  be  holding. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

A  postal  card  circular  has  been  received  from  the  Idaho 
Mining  Association,  under  date  of  October  10,  signed  by  Stanly 
A.  Easton  as  President.  In  this  circular  Mr.  Easton  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  money  saved  by  mining  men, 
through  the  enactment  of  the  law  exempting  assessment  work 
on  mining  claims,  should  be  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds.  Al- 
though addressed  specifically  to  mining  men  of  Idaho,  this 
circular  should  interest  the  Society  at  large  as  showing  the  ac- 
tivities of  one  of  it<  memln'r-^. 
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A  communication,  dated  October  17,  has  been  received  from 
A.  G.  AVhite,  Secretary  of  the  War  Minerals  Committee,  in  which 
he  states  that,  for  the  present,  the  activities  of  this  Committee 
"have  been  largely  confined  to  arousing  the  attention  of  en- 
gineers, and  securing  their  assistance  in  getting  together  all 
available  information." 

With  this  letter  were  sent  copies  of  blank  forms  indicating 
the  general  character  of  the  data  required  relative  to  "Producing 
Mines"  and  "Undeveloped  Deposits."  A  third  form  gives  in 
greater  detail  the  questions  to  be  answered  .by  mining  engineers 
and  geologists.  These  questionnaires  demand  the  same  sort  of 
information  that  the  Society  has  been  endeavoring  to  collect, 
and  the  subject  is  of  such  importance  that  two  of  these  forms  are 
printed  in  their  entirety  below. 

Copies  of  the  blank  forms  will  be  sent  to  any  member  so  re- 
questing. The  members  are  urged  to  respond  liberally,  and  may 
return  their  reports  either  to  this  office,  or  direct  to  the  War 
Minerals  Committee  in  Washington.  It  may  be  as  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  an  especial  campaign  is  now  being 
made  to  gather  information  regarding  pyrites  and  manganese 
deposits. 

Card  data  on  producing  mines  for  War  Minerals  Committee. 

Note. — Use    separate    page,    under    same    number,    for    any   point    which 
requires  detailed  discussion. 

1.  Chief  war-mineral  product. 

2.  Name  and  location  of  property. 

3.  Name  and  address  of  owner;  of  operating  company. 

4.  Present   average   monthly   output. 

5.  Character  and  average   composition   of  product   shipped. 

6.  Maximum   monthly  capacity  under  present   condition   of  the   mine, 

the  mill,  and  the  equipment. 

7.  If   production   is   less    than   capacity,   state   whether   this   is   due   to 

labor  shortage,  lack  of  transportation,  market  conditions,  or  other 
causes. 

8.  Increase   in  average  monthly  output  possible   within   a  year   under 

present  commercial  conditions. 

9.  If   it   were   necessary   to  increase   your   production   to   the   greatest 

possible  amount,  how  much  could  you  produce  in  1918?     in  1920? 
in  1922? 

10.  What    additional    development    work,    equipment    and    construction 

would  be  necessary  for  this  maximum  production? 

11.  How  long  would  it  take  to  do  the  development  work  and  provide 

this  additional  equipment  and  construction? 

12.  How  much  additional  investment,  approximately,  would  be  required? 
Date   Signature   
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Card  data  on  idle  or  undeveloped  deposits  for  War  Minerals 
Committee. 

Note. — Use    separate    page,   under    same    number,    for    any    point    which 
requires  detailed  discussion. 

1.  Chief  war-mineral  product. 

2.  Name  and  location  of  property.  * 

3.  Owner's  name  and  address.     Operator's  name  and  address. 

4.  Estimated  tonnage  of  deposit  (give  by  letter  as  "A",  "B",  etc.) 

A.  Under   1.000  tons.  D.  25,000  to  100,000  tons. 

B.  1,000  to  5,000  tons.  E.  100,000  to  500,000  tons. 

C.  5,000  to  25,000  tons.  F.  Over  500,000  tons. 

5.  Estimated    annual    production  possible    with    adequate    equipment, 

for  1918;  for  1920;  for  1922. 

6.  Transportation  conditions. 

7.  What  kind  of  exploration  is  needed? 

8.  Estimated    expenditure    and    time    required    for    proper    exploration 

of  deposit. 

9.  Estimated  expenditure  and  time  required  to  bring  property  to  pro- 

ducing stage  after  exploration  is   completed. 

10.  What  developments,  if  any,  are  at  present  contemplated  or  under 

way? 

11.  What  equipment  would  be  needed  for  mining?     Cost? 

12.  What  equipment  would  be  needed  for  treating  ore?     Cost? 

Date  Source  of  information  

Copy  of  the  report,  just  issued,  on  the  "Preparedness  Cen- 
sus of  Mining  Engineers,  Metallurgists  and  Chemists,"  has 
reached  this  office.  This  classification  was  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire  were  received  from  22,500  men. 
7,500  and  15,000  engaged  in  mining  and  chemical  industries  re- 
spectively, although  group  classifications,  because  of  the  varied 
experience  of  the  men.  necessitated  28,000  index  cards  for  the 
chemists,  and  30,000  for  the  engineers. 

The  report  includes  tables,  classifying  engineers  according 
to  their  experience  in  mining,  metallurgy,  the  petroleum  indus- 
try', and  specific  mineral  deposits.  One  table  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  engineer^  who  have  had  experience  in  the  different  foreign 
countries. 

In  a  letter  of  October  16  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  postal  card  has  been  issued  to 
all  registrants,  in  order  that  those  who  are  now  serv'ing  the 
Government  may  be  listed.  This  letter  closes  with  the  following 
sentence,  "The  War  Department  is  now  drawing  upon  this  list 
for  chemists  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  transferred 
from  the  ranks  to  various  branches  of  the  War  Department, 
when  the  services  of  chemists  are  required." 
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COUNCIL. 

Meeting  October  16,  1917. 

At  the  call  of  the  President,  the  Council  of  the  Society  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Lawyers'  Club,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  October 
16,  at  12:30  p.  m.  The  usual  ten  days'  notice  was  waived  in  this 
instance  for  reasons  of  weight,  as  allowed  by  the  by-laws.  The 
President,  Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  other 
Councillors  present  were :  Messrs.  Channing,  Kirby,  Penrose, 
Sharpless,  Stone  and  Huntoon. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  already  been 
submitted  to  the  Councillors,  and  no  corrections  or  additions 
having  been  received,  they  were  allowed  to  stand  as  thus  sub- 
mitted. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  reported  that,  pursuant  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Council,  he  had  disposed  of  the  investments  of 
the  Society,  and  had  realized  a  total  of  $2,681.88. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  also  reported  that,  at  the  request 
of  the  New  York  Section,  he  had  advanced  the  sum  of  $100  as  a 
Joan  to  the  Section  to  assist  in  meeting  its  current  expenses. 
The  Council  gave  its  approval  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  ac- 
tion in  this  matter. 

Suggestions  made  by  the  Secretary  relative  to  a  campaign  of 
education  in  the  prevention  of  the  hook-worm  disease,  to  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  were 
laid  on  the  table. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  it  was  shown  that  forty-one 
members  had  made  nominations  for  the  award  of  the  Annual 
Medal,  and  that  fourteen  candidates  had  been  named.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  this  information  had  been  sent  to  Professor 
Munroe,  as  chairman  of  the  Annual  Medal  Committee,  but  that 
a  considerable  number  of  nominations  had  been  received  since 
the  closing  of  the  polls. 

Mr.  Sharpless  having  suggested  that  these  later  nominations 
should  be  sent  to  this  Committee,  for  its  information,  and  there 
being  no  objections,  the  Secretary  was  so  instructed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  ballot  No.  70  had  been  can- 
vassed on  October  7.  Fifteen  votes  were  received,  all  in  the 
afifirmative,  and  the  following  were  therefore  duly  elected  and 
notified ;  Clarence  C.  Burger,  William  L.  Honnold,  Herbert  G. 
Moulton  and  Edgar  Rickard. 

A  report  of  the  total  membership  to  date  was  made  by  the 
Secretary,  as  follows : 
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Members  January-  1st,   1917   282 

Members  elected  in  1917   22 

304 

Members   resigned    1 

Members  deceased   • 2  3 

Total  membership  to  October  10 301 

Applications  before  the  membership   2 

Applications  before  Executive  Committee    2 

Applications  in  office 4 

The  Secretary  then  reported  that  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Labor.  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  President  of  the  Society  had  appointed 
a  Welfare  Work  Committee,  one  member  for  each  state.  This 
matter,  however,  went  over  for  future  consideration. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  War 
Trade  Board,  in  Washington,  was  in  need  of  trade  experts,  and 
suggested  that  some  of  the  Councillors  might  be  in  a  position 
to  designate  experienced  men  for  these  vacancies. 

Louis  D.  Huntoon. 

Secretary. 


MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS. 
NEW  YORK  SECTION. 
Meeting  of  October  11,  1917. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  was  held  at  the  Colum- 
bia University  Club.  Gramercy  Park,  on  Thursday.  October  H. 
The  following  members  attended :  S.  H.  Ball ;  H.  M.  Chance ; 
J.  Parke  Channing;  J.  A.  Church.  Jr.;  G.  M.  Colvocoresses ;  C.  R. 
Corning;  R.  W,  Deacon;  W.  B.  Devereux,  Jr.;  E.  L.  Dufourcq; 
L.  D.  Huntoon ;  E.  B.  Kirby ;  H.  H.  Knox ;  B.  B.  Lawrence ;  R. 
Linton ;  A.  C.  Ludlum ;  J.  W.  Mercer ;  F.  W.  O'Neil ;  R.  Peele ; 
F.  R.  Pyne ;  A.  H.  Rogers ;  A.  P.  Rogers ;  E.  M.  Rogers ;  F.  F. 
Sliarpless ;  S.  C.  Thomson  and  G.  D.  Van  Arsdale.  Guests  at- 
tending were :  J.  L.  W.  Birkinbine ;  D.  W.  Brimton ;  T.  M. 
Chance ;  E.  H.  Dawson  ;  A.  E.  Drucker ;  W.  F.  Durand  ;  J.  Langton  ; 
O.  C.  Martin  and  M.  Webber. 

After  a  dinner  served  at  7  p.  m.  the  members  were  addressed 
by  W.  F.  Durand.  Ph.  D..  Chairman,  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  .\eronautics,  on  "The  American  Air  Service." 

Dr.  Durand  briefly  reviewed  the  various  steps  taken  in  the 
development  of  the  air  fleet  intended  for  military  use  in  France ; 
he  described  the  different  types  of  machine^.  iji\  ing  their  chief 
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characteristics  and  requirements  for  effective  service.  Time  did 
not  permit  of  much  being  said  in  respect  to  naval  aeronautics. 
The  preparation  and  training  of  the  personnel  for  the  service  was 
discussed  at  some  length.  Mention  was  made  of  the  instrumen- 
tal and  military  equipment  carried  by  the  various  classes  of 
planes. 

While,  of  course,  the  speaker  could  not  dwell  upon  many 
points  that  would  have  been  interesting  to  the  members,  there 
was  so  much  that  he  could  and  did  say  with  perfect  propriety, 
that  the  two  hours  during  which  he  talked  were  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  all  present. 

It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  report  the  address,  and  the 
discussion  which  followed,  further  than  as  above. 

F.  F.  Sharpless, 
Section  Secretary. 


'      MEMBERS  ELECTED  IN  OCTOBER. 

Burger,  Clarence  C 71  Broadway,  New  York 

Consulting  Mining  Engineer. 

Honnold,  William  L 165  Broadway,  New  York 

Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

Moulton,  Herbert  G 14  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Consulting  Mining  Engineer. 

Rickard,  Edgar 1821  19  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Claghorn,  C.  R Claghorn,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

Kemp,  James  F 219  Lynch  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Rawlings,  Stuart  L c/o  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mg.  Co.,  Lima.  Peru 

Spurr,  J,  E 1755  Park  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONALS. 

Reginald  W.  Brock,  who  is  a  major  in  the  Canadian  forces, 
is  conducting  a  school  of  instruction  for  officers  in  England. 

Alfred  H.  Brooks  is  now  in  France  on  the  staff  of  General 
Pershing  as  a  geological  engineer. 
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R.  Gilman  Brown,  A.  F.  Kuehn  and  Millard  K.  Shaler,  are 
members  of  the  "American  Committee  of  Engineers  in  Lon- 
don." Philip  Argall,  W.  L.  Honnold,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  J.  P. 
Hutchins,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  H.  H.  Knox,  N.  B.  Knox  and  Edgar 
Rickard  are  non-resident  members  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

R.  C.  Canby,  departed  recently  on  a  visit  to  Miami,  Arizona. 

Benedict  Crowell  has  been  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  Govern- 
ment service.     He  is  major  of  Ordnance,  War  Department. 

W.  B.  Devereux,  Jr.,  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  now 
Assistant  to  the  Aeronautic  Officer  of  the  Eastern  Department. 

Stanly  A.  Easton  is  President  of  the  Idaho  Mining  Associa- 
tion, with  headquarters  in  Boise. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  on  September  19,  in  an  address  before 
the  war  convention  of  American  business  men,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  gave  warning 
that  unless  business  co-operated  with  the  Government,  socialism 
might  be  the  result.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Hoover's  address 
related  to  the  question  of  food  supply. 

Woolsey  McAlpine  Johnson  has  entered  the  service  of  the 
Government  as  a  trade  expert  in  the  War  Trade  Board. 

A.  F.  Kuehn  has  accepted  the  position  of  consulting  en- 
gineer for  the  Burma  Corporation. 

C.  W.  Merrill  is  now  in  Washington,  assisting  the  Food 
Administration,  with  especial  reference  to  the  chemical  questions 
which  arise. 

H.  G.  Moulton,  who  has  recently  become  a  member  of  the 
Society,  is  serving  as  an  engineer  with  the  War  Industries  Board 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

M.  L.  Requa,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Organization  and 
Policy,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  addressed  the  convention  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association,  on  September  26.  He  de- 
scribed the  organization  which  had  been  established  by  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  commended  the  work  being  done  by  volunteers,  and 
cited  some  of  the  problems  which  had  arisen. 

C.  M.  Weld  has  gone  back  to  Cuba.  His  work  has  kept 
him  there  during  a  large  part  of  the  past  summer. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 

CALLED   INTO   THE   SERVICE   OF  THE  U.   S. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES. 

Lawrence  Addicks Member,  U.  S.  Naval  Consulting  Board 

Percy  E.  Barbour Capt.,  22nd  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Engineers 

Alfred  H.  Brooks. Major  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Reginald  W.  Brock Major  in  Canadian  forces 

Gelasio  Caetani First  Lt.,  1st  Reg.  of  Engineers,  Italian  Army 

Welton  J.  Crook Officers'  Reserve  Corps 

Benedict  Crowell Major  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

W.  B.  Devereux,  Jr Capt.  of  Aeronautics,  U.  S.  A. 

A.  S.  Dwight Major,  11th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Hague First  Lt.  of  Reserve  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

W.  L.  Honnold Am.  Dir.,  Com.  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

Herbert  C.   Hoover U.   S.   Food  Administrator 

John  D.  Irving Capt.,   11th  Engineers,  U.   S.  A. 

Woolsey  McA.  Johnson War  Trade  Board 

C.  H.  Macnutt Lt.  of  Engineers  in  Canadian  forces 

C.  W.  Merrill U.  S.  Food  Administration 

H.  G.  Moulton War  Industries  Board 

Seeley  W.  Mudd Major  of  Reserve  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

O.  B.  Perry Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt Major,   105th  Engineer  Regiment 

A.  L.  Queneau late  of  the  French  army 

M.  L.  Requa U.  S.  Food  Administration 

Edgar  Rickard U.   S.   Food  Administration 

W.  L.  Saunders Chairman,  U.  S.  Naval  Consulting  Board 

Millard  K.  Shaler Hon.  Sec,  Com.  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

Arthur  L.  Walker Con.  Met.  to  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Young  Westervelt, Chairman,  War  Minerals  Committee 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Meeting  of  the  Society. — In  accordance  with  Article  6  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Annual  fleeting  ot  the  Mining  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Society  will  be  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  Xew  York,  on 
Tuesday.  January  8,  1918.  Detailed  notice  will  be  mailed  to  the 
members. 

New  York  Section. — A  meeting  of  the  Section  took  place 
at  the  Columbia  University  Club  on  November  22.  The  usual 
dinner  preceded  the  business  meeting.  A  large  attendance  was 
on  hand  to  greet  Major  I.  Rousseau.  Major  O.  B.  Perry  and 
Ca]>tain  W.  H.  Landers,  who  were  the  guests  of  the  evening. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Section  to  consider  some  one  particular  phase 
of  military  service  at  each  of  its  monthly  meetings,  Major  Rous- 
seau, who  is  a  member  of  the  French  military  commission,  ad- 
dressed the  members  on  trench  warfare,  but  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  underground  work,  such  as  shafting  and  gallery-driv- 
ing. Major  Perry  explained  to  the  meeting  the  exact  purposes 
of  the  recently  authorized  mining  regiment,  the  27th  Engineers. 
N.  A.  This  interesting  meeting  will  be  fully  reported  in  the 
next  issue. 

Council. — A  meeting  of  the  Council  called  for  November  5. 
was  not  held  for  lack  of  a  quorum.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Council,  however,  was  present  and  held  a  meeting,  full 
account  of  which  appears  on  another  page. 

Library. — Members  are  once  more  requested  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  in  the  formation  of  a  technical  library.  A  former 
request  met  with  but  few  responses,  and.  thus,  although  it  is 
realized  that  all  are  thoroughly  occupied  in  business  affairs, 
it  is  urged  that  each  member  give  this  matter  some  little  con- 
sideration. 

Government  War  Service. — Another  opportunity  for  Gov- 
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eminent  service  is  open  for  the  mining  engineer,,  which,  although 
impersonal,  is  none  the  less  important. 

A  special  mining  regiment  of  1,500  men  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  to  be  commanded  by  an 
engineer  officer  of  the  regular  army.  The  other  commissioned 
officers  are  to  be  largely  drawn  from  mining  engineers  who  have 
had  military  training.  Enlistment  is  to  be  entirely  voluntary, 
but  the  men  are  to  be  selected  with  great  care,  and  with  specific 
reference  as  to  their  skill  in  those  occupations  which  relate  to 
mining  in  any  way. 

Wherever  they  can  be  spared,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  man- 
agers and  superintendents  to  urge  miners  to  enlist,  and  an  es- 
special  appeal  is  hereby  made  to  the  members  of  the  Society  to 
assist  in  filling  the  needed  quota.  One  member,  O.  B.  Perry, 
is  a  major  in  this  newly  organized  regiment,  to  be  known  as 
the  27th  Engineers,  N.  A.,  and  this  should  prove  an  added  in- 
centive to  other  members  to  also  serve,  by  making  certain  that 
Major  Perry  does  not  lack  men  of  skill  and  courage. 

In  this  connection,  the  "Engineering  and  Mining  Journal" 
has  proposed  and  organized  a  Comfort  Club  for  the  27th  Engi- 
neers.   As  it  states  editorially,  in  the  issue  of  November  24: 

Naturally  the  mining  industry  should  take  care  of  its  own.  We 
want  these  men  to  know  that  the  industry  in  which  they  have  worked, 
of  which  they  are  a  part,  appreciates  what  they  do  when  they  risk  all 
for  the  service  of  their  country.  Let  them  know  that  their  industry 
stands  back  of  them,  ready  to  aid  them  in  their  troubles,  with  con- 
stant thought  of  them;  let  them  know  that  there  is  someone,  like  a 
godfather,  to  whom  they  may  look  for  friendly  help. 

It  thereupon  proceeds  to  adopt  the  regiment  on  behalf  of  the 
mining  industry. 

Subscriptions  are  now  in  order  and  should  be  sent  to  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  10th  Avenue  and  36th  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  "Journal"  heads  the  list  by  donating 
$1,000,  but  contributions  of  whatever  size  will  be  gratefully 
received. 

Here  is  offered  a  rare  chance  to  help  one's  own !  To  help 
in  raising  a  fund  to  give  comfort  to  the  men  of  the  mining  regi- 
ment, and  to  make  sure  that  their  requirements  of  tobacco, 
sweets,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  satisfied. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  following  communication  received  from  F.  F.  Sharp- 
less,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Section,  M.  M.  S.  A., 
was  primarily  written  for,  and  circulated  among,  the  members 
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of  that  Section.  It  contains,  however,  such  a  lucid  and  concise 
statement  of  the  engineer's  position  in  relation  to  the  war, 
and  indicates  so  plainly  in  what  manner  the  scientific  mind  can 
be  of  real  assistance  to  the  nation,  it  seems  clear  that  this  letter 
should  be  made  accessible  to  all  members : 

To  the   Members  of  the   Section: 

It  is  seh'-evident  that  the  all-absorbing  interest  of  every  American 
today  is  the  war  and  all  that  directly  or  remotely  may  promote  its  happy 
outcome,  and  therefore  it  is  no  mere  assumption  that  every  member  of 
this  Section  regards  his  own  contribution  toward  that  end  as  paramount 
over  all  other  considerations.  Some  of  our  number  have  offered  their 
all  on  the  fighting  lines  of  Europe,  others  are  giving  no  less  devoted 
service  to  their  country  at  Washington,  while  the  rest  stand  in  reserve 
awaiting  the  call  to  active  duty.  It  is  perhaps  these  last,  still  unassigned. 
who  occupy  the  most  difficult  position  of  all  since  theirs  is  the  task,  not 
alone  of  the  performance  of  duty,  but  first  of  discovering  what  duty 
they  are  capable  of  performing. 

As  engineers  we  are  endowed  with  a  certain  equipment  which  pecu- 
liarly fits  as  a  class  to  cope  with  many  of  the  problems  concerning 
the  active  prosecution  of  military  operations.  That  equipment  includes 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  sciences  as  well  as  special  knowledge 
along  variotis  lines,  above  all,  however,  it  implies  the  technical  mind. 

We  have  witnessed  the  mobilization  of  the  able-bodied  youth,  the 
mobilization  of  the  railroads,  of  the  industries,  of  wealth,  but  we  have 
not  yet  experienced  the  mobilization,  the  levee  en  masse,  of  the  technical 
minds  of  the  land  and  only  when  this  is  accomplished  can  it  truly  be 
said  that  our  country  is  straining  every  nerve  and  fibre  toward  the  end 
in  view — the  reduction  of  the  German  Empire  to  impotence. 

Our  conception  of  the  mobilization  of  the  technical  mind  is  the 
devotion  of  fifteen  minutes  or  fifteen  hours  each  day  to  the  study  of 
some  chosen  military  problem  by  every  man  in  the  United  States  con- 
versant with  the  physical  sciences,  possessed  of  mechanical  talent  or 
merely  endowed  with  imagination  controlled  by  reason.  Such  a  plan 
without  cooperation  must  in  part  fail,  but  existing  organizations  afford 
a  natural  grouping  of  the  investigators  interested  in  a  given  subject  who 
should  meet  or  correspond  informally  for  the  free  exchange  of  data,  for 
discussion  and  for  criticism. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  solution  of  military  problems  must 
devolve  solely  on  military  men  but  this  contention  will  not  bear  an 
instant's  examination.  Those  engines  of  w^ar  playing  such  a  potent  part 
in  military  operations  today,  the  monitor,  the  submarine  and  the  aero- 
plane, are  the  products  of  civilian  brains,  while  the  list  of  civilian  inven- 
tions now  in  use  in  the  war  zone  would  be  quite  too  long  to  quote  here. 
It  will  suffice  to  mention,  however,  a  trenching  machine,  a  trench  weapon 
and  the  well  known  depth  bomb  all  invented  by  American  engineers  who 
never  had  a  military  thought  in  their  heads  until  three  years  ago. 

What  results  may  be  expected  from  this  proposed  concentration  of 
the  thought  of  the  many  on  a  single  focus,  from  the  transmutation  of  a 
thousand  vague  longings  to  do  one's  bit  into  the  will  to  accomplish? 
It  IS  hard  to  tell.  The  crop  may  be  scant  or  it  may  be  a  total  failure, 
though  It  IS  incontestable  that  unless  the  field  is  tilled  there  will  be  no 
crop  at  all.     But  certain  it  is  that  if  only  a  single  fruitful   idea  be  the 
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total  output  it  will  richly  justify  and  reward  the  labor  of  all,  and  let 
us  ever  remember  that  a  notion,  however  worthless  in  itself,  may  prove 
as  a  suggestion  to  another  mind  endlessly  fertile  of  results. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan  your  executive  committee  purpose  to 
invite  a  specialist  to  address  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  Section,  out- 
lining some  particular  activity  of  the  military  services  and  as  far  as 
may  be  possible  proposing  specific  problems  and  stating  their  conditions. 
Moreover  the  War  Committee  of  Technical  Societies,  a  body  now  in 
process  of  organization,  aims  to  give  national  scope  to  these  aspirations 
which  through  the  collaboration  of  local  associations  of  engineers  may 
be  carried  to  their  highest  effectiveness. 

In  presenting  this  programme  for  the  ensuing  season  your  com- 
mittee solicits  your  criticisms  and  suggestions  and  your  cooperation. 

If  any  thought  occurs  to  you  that  may  be  advantageously  discussed, 
if  you  meet  with  or  hear  of  men  who  know  what  is  being  done  on  the 
fighting  front,  men  who  might  be  induced  to  meet  with  us  and  tell  us 
of  the  work  and  problems  to  be  solved,  your  committee  will  welcome 
your  suggestions. 

The   Executive   Committee. 

H.    H.   Knox,   Chairman 

J.    V.    N.    Dorr,    Vice-Chairman 

F.  F.   Sharpless,  Secretary 
S.  H.  Ball 

G.  D.  Van  Arsdale 

Percy  E.  Barbour,  in  a  letter  received  by  the  Secretary, 
under  date  of  October  29,  from  Albany,  refers  to  his  work  as 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Troopers,  and 
states : 

As  you  suspect,  I  am  extremely  busy.  We  have  had  good  luck, 
however,  and  in  less  than  5  months  secured  the  entire  personnel,  horses, 
clothing  and  equipment;  and  gave  the  men  nearly  three  months  training 
under  canvas  before  taking  up  active  duty. 

The  work  is  very  interesting  and  keeps  me  moving  about  the  state 
so  much  that  although  these  are  my  headquarters,  yet  really  I  am 
leading  a  nomadic  existence. 

In  order  that  this  office  may  correctly  designate  the  posi- 
tions, or  rank,  held  by  members  in  Government  service,  direct 
inquiries  are  made  from  time  to  time.  Edgar  Rickard's  reply 
to  one  such  inquiry,  contains  the  following: 

Hoover's  idea  of  an  organization  is  not  to  make  any  definite  lines 
of  division,  until  there  is  a  necessity  for  it.  Our  work  is  all  so  new 
that  we  hardly  know  what  ground  we  have  to  cover,  and  in  fact  some 
new  problem  is  presented  to  us  almost  every  day.  His  general  idea  has 
been  to  surround  himself  with  as  many  capable  men  as  possible  repre- 
senting practical!}^  all  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  when  a  problem 
comes  up.  he  selects  one  of  these  men  and  gives  it  to  him  to  solve,  and 
this  individual  calls  in  as  many  of  the  other  men  as  he  thinks  necessary 
to  help  him  out.  In  general,  I  attempt  to  keep  Mr.  Hoover  posted 
as  to  the  activities  of  the  entire  organization  and  in  that  line  have  charge 
of  the  organization,  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  an  Office  Director. 
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C.  W.  Purington,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  American 
Committee  of  Engineers  in  London,  replies  to  the  request  of 
this  office  for  information  as  to  this  committee's  activities  by 
sending  copies  of  its  "Organization  and  Rules  of  Procedure," 
list  of  members  and  certain  progress  reports. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  who  are  principally  Ameri- 
can engineers  and  practical  business  men  in  London,  and  which 
includes  some  members  of  the  M.  and  ^L  Society,  was  organ- 
ized with  the  approval  of  the  American  Ambassador.  As  stated 
in  its  articles  of  organization : 

The  object  of  the  Committee  shall  be  in  general  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  any  way  in  its  power  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  War.  to  put  its  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  other  allied  Governments  for  consultation  and  advice,  to 
take  part  in  such  research  work  as  may  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  to  put  the  results  of  such  research,  or 
any  other  information  acquired  bj'  the  Committee,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  United  States  or  allied  Governments. 

The  business  of  the  A.  C.  E.  in  London  is  conducted  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  who  is  apparently  the  only  officer.  The 
general  committee  meets  weekly,  but  an  executive  committee 
has  been  selected  to  make  ad  interim  decisions  in  matters  of 
emergency.  The  important  work  of  this  organization  is.  how- 
ever, done  by  sub-committees  acting  in  a  general  investigating 
capacity  and  replying  to  inquiries  received  from  the  American 
Consul-General  and  other  U.  S.  officials.  Thus,  one  sub-com- 
mittee has  been  at  work  on  the  anti-submarine  problem,  and 
another  is  making  eflForts  to  assist  Russia  in  the  matter  of 
military  transportation  and  is  actively  represented  on  the  East- 
ern front  by  one  of  its  members.  Also,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  diversity  of  inquiries  which  come  to  the  committee,  varying 
from  a  system  of  accounting  to  the  question  of  British  exper- 
ience with  steel  ties. 

The  Secretary  has  received  by  mail  copy  of  the  "Columbia 
Alumni  News"  for  November  16,  1917.  which  contains  an  illus- 
trated article  regarding  certain  achievements  of  Gelasio  Caetani. 
Among  the  illustrations  is  a  portrait  of  Don  Caetani.  as  he  is 
referred  to  in  this  instance. 

The  article  includes  a  picturesque  interview  with  Col.  Gara- 
baldi.  which  originally  appeared  in  the  June,  1917.  number  of 
"World's  Work."  and  concludes  with  an"  excerpt  from  a  letter 
written  to  a  personal  friend  by  Don  Caetani,  and  first  published 
in  the  "Mining  and  Scientific  Press"  as  far  back  as  July  24, 
1916.    This  portion  of  the  article  will  bear  repeating  here : 
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The  job  is  done.  On  the  twelfth  of  January  I  started  drifting 
toward  the  enemy's  lines  on  top  of  the  Col  di  Lana,  at  2464  metres  ibove 
sea-level.  It  was  a  long  drive  of  over  300  feet.  At  the  beginning  of 
April  we  were  under  their  lines;  the  enemy  found  us  out  and  began 
to  counter-mine.  On  the  seventh  the  enemy  shot  its  first  counter-mine; 
an  officer  and  five  men  were  buried  by  a  cave,  but  nobody  was  seriously 
hurt.  Half  an  hour  after  we  were  again  at  work,  blasting  six  rounds 
per  day  without  stopping  work  day  or  nigbt.  The  enemy  went  again 
after  us,  nicking  three  shafts,  and  driving  right  and  left.  On  the  ninth 
I  stopped  all  work  and  the  enemy  kept  working  as  hard  as  he  could. 
One  drift  was  right  over  our  heads,  and  we  could  hear  the  Austrians 
walk  and  the  rock  tremble  under  the  blows  of  the  pick.  We  kept  per- 
fect silence,  waiting  until  the  infantry  should  be  ready.  On  the  night  of 
the  fifteenth  the  enemy  was  so  close  that  I  decided  not  to  delay  further. 
From  10  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.  we  loaded  10,040  pounds  of  gelatine  and  ninety- 
two  per  cent,  nitroglycerine.  By  noon  of  the  seventeenth  the  mines 
were  tamped. 

At  11:35  p.  m.  of  April  17  everybody  moved  silently  to  his  appointed 
place;  the  trenches  were  deserted.  We  officer-engineers  sat  on  the 
floor  of  a  gallery,  our  hands  on  the  ropes  of  the  little  generator.  At 
the  very  second  appointed  we  pulled.  The  earth  trembled  as  with  an 
earthquake,  but  the  explosion  was  not  very  loud.  After  two  or  three 
seconds  came  the  shower,  or  rather,  heavenly  earth-slide;  some  15,000 
tons  of  rock  and  earth,  burying  everything  under  itself,  even  our  own 
trenches,  and  almost  our  galleries. 

The  moon  was  at  full.  The  sky  was  clear.  At  the  instant  of  the 
explosion,  all  the  batteries  on  the  mountain  around  us  opened  an  infernal 
fire  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.     It  was  an  incredibly  fantastic  sight. 

The  Italian  "tommies"  poured  out  from  the  galleries  and  stormed 
the  top  300  feet  distant.  The  famous  Col  di  Lana  was  ours  at  last! 
1  waved  the  flag  on  the  very  top,  and  all  the  soldiers  with  me  shouted 
"Viva  ritalia."  At  my  feet  was  the  crater,  some  90  by  150  feet  in  oval, 
and  about  35  feet  deep.  Everything  broken,  scattered,  mashed,  and  de- 
stroyed. The  wire  entanglement  was  buried  under  thousands  of  tons 
of  rock.  Some  eighty  Austrians  were  blown  out  of  existence;  we  cap- 
tured 170  prisoners,  nine  officers,  one  gun,  etc.     The  victory  was  ours. 

The  Secretary  has  received  from  the  Canadian  Munitions 
Resources  Commission,  a  "War  Notice"  calling  for  data  regard- 
ing "producing"  and  '"undeveloped"  mineral  properties.  With 
this  notice,  are  sent  three  different  "information  forms"  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  engineer  or  geologist  who  may  have  informa- 
tion to  impart. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  the  notice  and  the  accompanying 
questionnaires  are  somewhat  more  ambitious  in  their  general 
appearance,  they  differ  but  very  slightly  from  those  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  War  Minerals  Committee.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
how  closely  the  committees  of  the  two  countries  are  cooperating. 

A  circular  note  comes  from  Mr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  As- 
sistant Secretary  General  of  the  Second  Pan-American  Scien- 
tific   Congress,    expressing   his   appreciation    for    the    help    ren- 
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dered  by  all  contributors  to  the  completed  Proceedings,  edited 
under  his  direction. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  meeting  of  the  P.  A.  S. 
Congress  took  place  in  December  of  1915,  and  that,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  appointed  delegates  to  represent  it.  These 
delegates,  Messrs.  Butters,  Channing,  Ingalls,  G.  O.  Smith  and 
Yeatman.  were  all  present  at  the  convention,  which  proved  to 
be  of  very  considerable  importance.  Also,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Section  VII  of  the  Congress,  devoted  to  "Mining,  Metallurgy, 
Economic  Geology  and  Applied  Chemistry,"  was  presided  over 
by  ^Ir.  Hennen  Jennings  as  chairman. 

The  Proceedings  are  to  be  published  in  11  volumes,  five 
of  which  have  been  issued.  No  part  of  the  activities  of  Sec- 
tion VII  has  as  yet  come  to  hand  in  printed  form,  but  the  names 
of  members  of  the  ^I.  and  M.  Society  appear  as  contributors 
in  Vols.  Ill  and  I\',  which  include  "Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources" and  "Education,"  respectively.  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  Dawson  Hall,  presents  an  article  on 
the  "Valuation  of  Federal  Coal  Land" ;  George  Otis  Smith,  one 
entitled  "The  People's  Interest  in  Water-Power  Resources" ; 
and  R.  V.  Norris  describes  "The  Practicing  Engineer's  Part  in 
Engineering  Education." 

OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

On  the  assumption  that  commendation  is  ever  comfort- 
ing and  acceptable,  the  Secretary  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
a  portion  of  a  note  which  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  for  November: 

Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  the  technical 
-societies  of  that  country  have,  without  exception,  displayed  a  splendid 
zealousness  to  render  patriotic  service.  None  has  been  able  to  do  so 
more  effectively  than  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America, 
which,  in  order  to  provide  funds  so  as  efficiently  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
gramme of  assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  has  now  voted  to 
increase  the  annual  subscription  of  members  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
for  the  period  of  the  war  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 


COUNCIL. 

Meeting  of  November  5,  1917. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  was  called  by  the 
President  for  Monday.  November  5.  1917,  at  12:30  p.  m.,  at 
the  Lawyers'  Club.  New  York.    As  allowed  by  the  by-laws,  the 
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ten  days  notice  for  this  meeting  had  been  waived  for  reasons  of 
weight. 

Four  Councillors  to  wit,  Messrs.  Ingalls,  Huntoon,  Pen- 
rose, and  Sharpless.  only  being  present  and  this  not  constitut- 
ing a  quorum,  the  President  declared  it  no  meeting.  A  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  however,  was  thereupon  called. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society 
Council  was  held  at  the  Lawyers'  Club,  New  York,  on  Mon- 
day, November  5,  1917,  at  1 :30  p.  m.  The  President,  Mr.  W. 
R.  Ingalls,  presided,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
attending  were  Messrs.  Sharpless  and  Huntoon. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  report  on  the  nomination  9f 
officers,  which  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  nominees  named  by  65 
members  of  the  Society,  and  indicated  which  nominees  were 
entitled  to  a  place  on  the  election  ballot.  The  President  there- 
upon called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  no  action  was 
called  for  either  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, it  had  been  customary  for  the  Secretary  to  make  a  report. 

The  President  also  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
the  final  nominees  according  to  the  method  specified  in  the  by- 
laws, and  suggested  that  the  minimum  vote  under  which  nomi- 
nees might  be  eliminated  should  be  raised. 

With  certain  alterations,  the  election  ballot  as  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  was  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  as 
follows : 

President :  W.  R.  Ingalls ;  Waldemar  Lindgren. 

Vice-President:  J.   Parke  Channing;  A.   H.   Rogers. 

Secretary-Treasurer:   Louis   D.   Huntoon. 

Councillor,  Districts  1,  2,  3,  4:  J.  R.  Finlay ;  Fred  Hellmann ; 
J.  H.  Janeway;  Thomas  H.  Leggett;  R.  M.  Raymond.  (Short 
term,  one  to  be  elected.) 

Councillors,  Districts  1,  2,  3,  4:  J.  V.  N.  Dorr;  H.  H.  Knox; 
F.  F.  Sharpless;  George  C.  Stone;  Arthur  L.  Walker;  William 
Young  Westervelt;  Pope  Yeatman.  (Long  term,  two  to  be 
elected.) 

Councillor,  District  8:  Charles  A.  Chase;  Walter  Fitch; 
Robert  C.  Gemmell;  Orvil  Robert  Whitaker;  Charles  W^alter 
Whitley. 

Councillor,  District  9-10:  F.  W.  Bradley;  Charles  Butters; 
John  F.  Newsom ;  W.  H.  Shockley;  F.  L.  Sizer;  George  W. 
Starr. 
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On  behalf  of  the  Annual  Medal  Committee,  the  Secretary 
submitted  its  report,  containing  its  recommendation  of  two 
nominees  as  candidates  for  the  award  of  the  1918  medal,  with 
statement  of  the  qualifications  of  each.  The  President  stated 
that  here  again  neither  the  Executive  Committee  nor  the  Coun- 
cil had  any  real  jurisdiction,  and  thereupon  instructed  the  Sec- 
retary to  send  out  the  report  to  the  members  of  the  Council  for 
a   vote. 

The  Secretary  read  a  memorandum,  and  certain  letters  ac- 
companying it,  received  by  the  President  of  the  Society  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Allies  Aid  Committee. 

The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 

Louis  D.  Huxtoon, 

Secretary. 

MEMBER  ELECTED  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Drucker  A.  F. 50  Church  St..  New  York 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Brayton.  Corey  C Box  408,  Midvale.  Utah 

Clark.  Will  L 118  North  Central  Ave..  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

H.   C.   Wilmot Engineers'  Club.   New  York 


PERSONALS. 

Lawrence  Addicks  is  on  his  way  to  Burma,  where  he  will 
examine  the  ores  of  the  Bawdwin  mines  to  determine  the  proper 
metallurgical  treatment. 

H.  F.  Bain,  Sydney  H.  Ball  and  A.  C.  Ludlum  are,  ac- 
cording to  latest  advices,  consulting  members  of  the  American 
Committee  of  Engineers  in  London.  The  name  of  H.  H.  Knox 
appears  on  the  lis't  of  active  members.  This  information  re- 
vises the  "Personal"  in  the  October  Bulletin. 

Sydney  H.  Ball.  Lucius  W.  Mayer,  and  Allen  H.  Rogers 
are  now  in  partnership,  with  offices  at  42  Broadway.  The  new 
firm  is  entitled  Rogers,  Mayer  &  Ball. 

Percy  E.  Barbour's  portrait,  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  Troopers,  with  that  of  his  superior  officer, 
appears  in  a  November  issue  of  "The  Outlook."     It  will  be  re- 
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membered  that  Captain  Barbour  resigned  from  the  22nd  Engi- 
neers, N.  G.  N.  Y.,  to  accept  his  position  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Police.  He  has,  however,  been  placed  on  the  state 
Reserve   List  and  retains  his  rank. 

Edwin  S.  Berry,  who  received  his  commission  as  Captain 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  R.,  on  July  10,  was  ordered  into  service  on 
September  5, 

Corey  C.  Brayton  and  his  partner,  E.  R.  Richards,  have 
temporarily  closed  their  San  Francisco  office  in  order  to  give 
more  time  to  their  operations  at  Midvale,  Utah. 

Gelasio  Caetani,  whose  name  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  has  been  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  Italian  army. 

J.  Parke  Channing  returned  early  in  November  from  a 
professional  trip. 

Allen  J.  Clark  was  in  this  city  during  the  week  ending  No- 
vember 11.  He  came  East  partly  on  business  and  partly  on  a 
pleasure  trip. 

Will  J.  Clark,  early  in  the  year,  resigned  his  position  of 
manager  of  the  United  Verdi  Copper  Company  and  has  been 
giving  assistance  to  certain  committees  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  In  October  he  accepted  appointment  as  Fed- 
eral Fuel  Administrator  for  Arizona. 

Benedict  Crowell,  Major  of  Ordnance,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Panama,  has  'been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War. 

Arthur  S.  Dwight,  who  is  somewhere  in  France,  has  sent 
word  that  he  is  largely  engaged  in  railroad  construction.  Henry 
J.  Stehli,  Major  Dwight's  former  associate,  is  a  captain  of  the 
same  regiment  in  charge  of  equipment  and  transportation.  From 
advices  received  as  late  as  November  30,  both  Major  Dwight  and 
Captain  Stehli  are  in  active  service,  although  the  latter  has  only 
just  recovered  from  minor  wounds. 

F.  Lynwood  Garrison.  P.  N.  Moore,  Robert  H.  Richards 
and  A.  H.  Rogers  have  been  in  Virginia  on  an  extended  exami- 
nation of  manganese  properties.  This  work  is  one  of  the  results 
due  to  the  formation  of  the  War  Minerals  Committee. 

H.  C.  Hoover's  name  appears  as  a  contributor  to  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  "The  Nation's  Business,"  with  an  article  "From 
Bottom  Up  or  Top  Down?"  This  magazine  is  published  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Charles  W.  Merrill,  whose  connection  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration was  noted  last  month,  writes  to  say  that  he  has 
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taken  charge  of  a  newly  created  Division  of  Chemicals,  and  is 
investigating  the  subjects  of  insecticides  and  refrigeration. 

O.  B.  Perr\'.  who  has  attained  his  majority,  is  assisting 
in  the  enlistment  of  a  special  mining  regiment,  to  be  known  as 
the  27th  Engineers.  X.  A.  An  announcement  with  reference  to 
this  new  regiment  is  printed  on  another  page. 

Edgar  Rickard,  as  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  his  letter 
published  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  is  assisting  Mr.  Hoover 
in  any  and  all  ways. 

W.  Fleet  Robertson,  who  is  the  Provincial  Mineralogist  of 
British  Columbia,  and  J.  B.  Tyrrell  are  members  of  an  Asso- 
ciate Committee  on  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  the  Honorary 
Advisory  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  Can- 
ada.   The  latter  is  now  in  England  on  private  professional  work. 

W.  L.  Saunders  is  a  member  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council.  Notice  has  been  given  that  the  fifth  convention  of 
this  organization  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati  in  Februar\-.  Mr. 
Saunders,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  a  number  of  prominent 
men  who  met,  on  November  22,  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
the  U.  S.  merchant  marine  with  especial  reference  to  the  man- 
ning of  the  fleet  now  building. 

S.  F.  Shaw  is  making  a  trip  of  inspection  of  various  prop- 
erties in  the  eastern  section  of  Mexico  for  the  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Co. 

Morril  B.  Spaulding  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  and 
is  again  engaged  in  consulting  work. 

S.  C.  Thomson  has  accepted  an  appointment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  War  Export  Board.  Beginning  with 
the  first  week  in  November,  he  has  been  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington. 

H.  C.  Wilmot  left  on  October  25  for  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  on  a  professional  trip  and  is  to  be  absent  for  thirtv  days 
or  more. 

George  J.  Young  is  now  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  "Min- 
ing and  Scientific  Press"  in  San  Francisco,  having  resigned  his 
professorship  at  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 

CALLED   INTO   THE   SERVICE   OF  THE  U.   S. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES. 

Lawrence  Addicks Member,  U.  S.  Naval  Consulting  Board 

Percy  E.  Barbour Capt.,  Reserve  List,  N.  G.,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  S.  Berry Capt.  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  R. 

Alfred  H.  Brooks Major  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Reginald  W.  Brock Major  in  Canadian  forces 

Gelasio  Caetani Capt.,  1st  Reg.  of  Engineers,  Italian  Army 

\\'ill  L.  Clark Federal  Fuel  Administrator,  Arizona 

Welton  J.  Crook Officers'  Reserve  Corps 

Benedict  Crowell Major  of  Ord. ;  Asst.  Secretary  of  War 

\\'.  B.  Devereux,  Jr Capt.  of  Aeronautics,  U.  S.  A. 

A.  S.  D wight .  .^lajor,  11th  Engineers,  N.  A. 

William  Hague First  Lt.  of  Engineers.  U.  S.  R. 

W.  L.  Honnold Am.  Dir.,  Com.  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

Herbert   C.   Hoover U.   S.   Food  Administrator 

John  D.  Irving Capt.,  11th  Engineers,  N.  A. 

Woolsey  McA.  Johnson Trade  Expert.  War  Trade  Board 

C.  H.  Macnutt Lt.  of  Engineers  in  Canadian  forces 

C.  W.  Merrill.  . .  .Div.  of  Chemicals,  U.  S.  Food  Administration 

H.   G.  Moulton Engineer,  War   Industries   Board 

Seeley  W.  Mudd Major  of  Engineers.  U.  S.  R. 

O.  B.  Perry Major,  27th  Engineers.  N.  A. 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt Major,  105th  Engineers,  N.  A. 

A.  L.  Queneau late  of  the  French  army 

M.  L.  Requa.Div.  of  Org.  and  Policy,  U.  S.  Food  Administration 

Edgar  Rickard U.   S.   Food  Administration 

W.  L.  Saunders Chairman,  U.  S.  Naval  Consulting  Board 

Millard  K.  Shaler Hon.  Sec,  Com.  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

S.  C.  Thomson War  Export  Board 

Arthur  L.  Walker Con.  Met.  to  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Young  Westervelt. Chairman,  War  Minerals  Committee 
Pope  Yeatman Con.  Engineer.  War  Industries  Board 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Meeting  of  the  Society. — As  already  announced  in  the  No- 
vember bulletin,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  occur 
on  January  8,  1918.  as  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  Those 
members,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  are  urged  to  return 
signed  proxies,  in  case  they  do  not  expect  to  be  present. 

The  President  has  appointed  D.  M.  Liddell  and  A.  C.  Lud- 
lum  tellers  to  poll  the  votes  for  the  election  of  officers  and  coun- 
cillors. 

New  York  Section. — For  unavoidable  reasons,  a  meeting  of 
this  Section  was  not  held  during  the  month  of  December.  As 
previously  announced,  a  detailed  report  of  the  November  meet- 
ing appears  in  this  issue. 

H.  H.  Knox,  the  Chairman,  has  announced  that  no  meeting 
of  the  Section  will  be  held  in  January,  the  evening  session  of 
the  annual  meeting  taking  its  place. 

Council. — A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  call  of 
the  President  on.  December  10,  a  complete  report  of  which  ap- 
pears on  another  page.  The  war  taxation  on  mines  and  certain 
proposed  amendments  to  the  by-laws  were  the  two  most  im- 
portant matters  to  receive  consideration.  We  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  Albert  Burch,  Councillor  for  the  western  Dis- 
tricts 9  and  10,  was  present  at  this  meeting. 

A  Council  meeting  has  been  called  for  January  8.  imme- 
diately after  the  first  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Government  War  Service. — With  especial  reference  to  the 
Comfort  Club,  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  for  Decem- 
ber 1  devotes  a  full  page  to  a  mechanical  portrayal  of  Company 
A,  which  it  describes  as  the  nucleus  of  the  27th  Engfineers,  N.  A. 
Members  of  the  mining  and  allied  professions  should  keep  this 
organization   constantly   in    mind.      For  those   of   us   who   are, 
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for  whatever  reason,  not  qualified  to  serve  in  the  first  line,  here 
is  one  service  to  which  we  can  respond. 

In  speaking  of  the  27th  Regiment  of  Engineers,  attention 
should  perhaps  be  called  to  an  advertisement  appearing  in  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  for  December  22.  It  seems  that 
experienced  cooks  are  wanted  for  duty  now  at  Camp  Meade, 
and  subsequently  for  service  in  France.  Applications  may  be 
made  at  the  nearest  recruiting  station. 

With  the  November  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  a  notice  was 
mailed  to  all  members  importuning  them  to  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary memoranda  as  to  any  war  service  which  they  may  be 
rendering  the  Government,  and  to  designate  the  exact  positions 
which  they  may  be  filling.  To  facilitate  matters,  a  coupon  was 
attached  to  this  notice  and  the  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  have 
these  returned  properly  filled  out  at  the  earliest  convenient 
moment. 

Bound  Volumes. — Orders  for  the  1917  bulletins,  bound  in 
the  usual  style,  should  be  placed  early.  Members  who  desire 
the  bound  volumes  are  therefore  requested  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary promptly.     The  price  is  $1.50. 

In  this  connection,  the  Secretary's  ofifice  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  word  from  any  member  who  may  be  willing  to  re- 
turn back  numbers  of  the  bulletin,  either  in  small  lots  or  in 
sets.  This  naturally  applies  particularly  to  those  purchasing 
bound  volumes.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  each  issue 
are  printed  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  demand  for  cer- 
tain bulletins  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Many  of  the  earlier 
bulletins  are  entirely  out  of  stock. 

At  the  moment,  for  instance,  the  Secretary  has  been  un- 
able to  meet  all  requests  for  Bulletin  110  (July,  1917),  con- 
taining Mr.  Rice's  discourse  on  the  coal  mines  of  France  and 
Belgium. 

Badges  of  the  Society. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  to 
the  members  that  the  gold  badge  of  the  Society  can  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Secretary.  A  limited  number  are  kept  in  stock, 
at  the  price  of  $6.00  each. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

In  an  editorial,  with  "The  Mineral  Industry"  for  title,  the 
November  issue  of  The  Mining  Magazine  (London)  gives  a 
chronological  review  of  this  statistical  publication  in  honor  of 
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its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  This  article  calls  attention  to  the 
valuable  services  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls  as  assistant  editor,  ed- 
itor and  later  as  adviser.  Also,  it  is  noted  that  Professors  H. 
O.  Hofman  and  R.  H.  Richards  have  made  yearly  contribu- 
tions to  this  year  book,  for  twenty-five  and  twenty-three  years, 
respectively. 

Supplementing  his  communication,  reported  in  the  No- 
vember Bulletin,  Mr.  Purington,  of  the  American  Committee 
of  Engineers  in  London,  has  now  sent  this  office  a  memoran- 
dum relating  to  the  submarine  problem,  which  contains  a  gen- 
eral summary  of  the  bulletin  on  the  same  subject  published  by 
the  Naval  Consulting  Board  and  of  certain  data  issued  by  the 
Engineering  Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Below  appears  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  J.  Waldo 
Smith,  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Eleventh  Engineers.  Among  others,  the  personnel  of 
this  committee  includes  the  names  of  J.  Parke  Channing  and 
Benjamin  B.  Lawrence. 

It  will  doubtless  be  recalled  that  the  Society  is  represented 
in  this  regiment  by  Major  Arthur  S.  Dwight,  and  it  would  seem 
that. this  alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  giving  space  to  this  call 
for  contributions.  The  pamphlet,  to  which  the  letter  refers, 
gives  in  a  little  greater  detail  the  purposes  for  which  this  asso- 
ciation was  formed. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  am  enclosing  a  pamphlet  regarding  the  Eleventh  Engineers  (Ry.) 
L'.  S.  A.  (formerly  the  First  Reserve  Engineers). 

This  is  one  of  the  first  Volunteer  Regiments  recruited  after  war 
was  declared,  one  of  the  first  to  leave  for  France  and  the  first  Amer- 
ican Regiment  to  take  active  part  in  the  war. 

.\s  you  have  read  in  the  daily  papers  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
this  regiment  has  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Cambrai  Drive, 
a  number  of  the  men  being  killed,  wounded  or  captured.  Field  Mar- 
shal Haig  has  written  a  letter  to  General  Pershing  congratulating  the 
Regiment  for  the  wonderful  and  helpful  work  they  did  in  the  Cambrai 
"drive. 

This  .\ssociation  was  formed  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  enclosed 
pamphlet  and  a  lot  of  work  has  already  been  done.  This  work  requires 
money  and  we  appeal  to  you  for  help.  .All  the  money  contributed  goes 
to  this  work,  the  Headquarters  being  taken  care  of  by  the  wives  or  moth- 
ers of  the  men.  These  ladies  are  giving  their  services  and  the  head- 
quarters has  been  given  gratis,  the  office  expenses  are  being  taken  care 
of  by  the  members  of  the  Association. 

We  realize  the  calls  upon  you  at  the  present  time,  but  feel  you  are 
interested  in  the  Kleventh  Knjjrincers  'Ry  )  {'    S     V    which  i-  composed  of 
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boys  from  this  city  and  that  we  can  count  upon  your  help  and  co-opera- 
tion. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  Lynn  Cox,  Treas- 
urer, No.  1  Ma'dison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  WALDO  SMITH, 
Chairman,  Finance  Committee. 

Volume  VIII  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Second  Pan  Amer- 
ican Scientific  Congress"  has  reached  this  office.  It  includes  the 
deliberations  of  Section  VII,  of  the  Congress,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Hennen  Jennings,  and  embraced  the  subjects 
of  mining,  metallurgy,  economic  geology  and  applied  chem- 
istry. Each  of  these  subjects  is  designated  as  a  sub-section  and 
was  in  charge  of  a  special  committee. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Jennings,  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  was  represented  in  a  very  substantial  way.  The  com- 
mittee for  the  sub-section  on  mining  included  Messrs.  E.  W. 
Parker,  G.  S.  Rice  and  W.  L.  Saunders ;  that  on  metallurgy, 
Messrs.  G.  H.  Clevenger.  F.  G.  Cottrell,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  as  chair- 
man, R.  H.  Richards  and  B.  Stoughton.  and  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  economic  geology  appe;ar  the  names  of 
J.  F.  Kemp,  W.  Lindgren  and  G.  O.  Smith,  as  chairman. 

The  foreword  of  Volume  VIII  falls  naturally  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Jennings,  but  his  name  appears  also  among  the  contributors. 
Other  members  of  the  Society  who  submitted  papers  for  gen- 
eral discussion  at  the  different  sessions  of  Section  VII,  and 
which  are  published  in  this  volume,  are  H.  Bancroft,  G.  H.  Clev- 
enger, F.  G.  Cottrell,  J.  R.  Finlay,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  W^  Lindgren, 

E.  W.   Parker,  G.   S.  Rice,  R.  H.   Richards,  W.   L.   Saunders, 

F.  F.  Sharpless,  G.  O.  Smith,  W.  H.  Weed  and  P.  Yeatman. 

Without  in  any  way  attempting  to  review  this  publication, 
it  may  be  said  that  its  1045  pages  will  bear  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  that  it  would  indeed  be  diflficult  to  find  any  phase  of  the 
above  named  industries  on  either  of  the  American  continents 
which  is  not  at  least  touched  upon. 


OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

C.  K.  White,  Secretary  of  the  Alaska  Alining  and  Engineer- 
ing Society,  sends  word  to  this  ofifice  that  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  October  17  at  Thane,  Alaska.  Offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  and  papers  relative  to  the 
Gastinau  mill  were  read. 
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Beginning  with  January  1  of  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Alfred  D. 
Flinn,  Deputy  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  for  the 
City  of  New  York,  becomes  secretary  for  the  Engineering 
Council,  the  United  Engineering  Societies,  and  the  Engineering 
Foundation.  In  the  first  named  organization,  Mr.  Flinn  takes 
the  position  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Calvert  Town- 
ley. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Flinn  is  the  representative 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  American 
Engineering  Service,  and  although  no  such  announcement  has 
been  made,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Flinn  will  continue  to 
serve  this  ofifshoot  of  the  Engineering  Council,  and  as  secretary 
of  this  council  will  eventually  have  complete  charge  of  the  engi- 
neer's classification  which  has  been  undertaken  by  this  body. 


MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS. 

NEW  YORK  SECTION. 
Meeting  of  November  22,  1917. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  took  place  at  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Club,  Gramercy  Park,  on  November  22. 
Major  I.  Rousseau,  of  the  French  military  commission.  Major 
O.  B.  Perry  and  Captain  \V.  H.  Landers,  both  of  whom  have 
been  assigned  to  the  27th  Regiment  of  Engineers,  were  the 
guests  of  the  Section  for  the  evening.  The  customary  informal 
dinner  preceded  the  business  meeting  proper. 

The  following  members  attended :  G.   P.  Bartholomew,  J 

A.  Church,  Jr.,  R.  T.  Cornell,  R.  W.  Deacon,  J.  V.  N.  Dorr.  F 
Hellmann,  W.  L.  Honnold.  L.  D.  Huntoon,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  H 
H.  Knox.  B.  B.  Lawrence,  S.  Le  Fevre.  D.  M.  Liddell.  A.  C.  Lud- 
lum,  C.  H.  Munro,  J.  F.  Newsom,  F.  W.  O'Neil,  R.  Peele.  O 

B.  Perry,  F.  E.  Pierce,  J.  H.  Polhemus,  W.  L.  Saunders,  F.  F 
Sharpless,  E.  A.  C.  Smith,  G.  C.  Stone.  G.  D.  Van  Arsdale,  J 
A.  Van  Mater,  A.  L.  Walker  and  P.  Yeatman.  The  guests  at- 
tending were  as  follows:  H.  M.  Adkinson,  D.  E.  Bennett,  T.  L 
\V.  Birkinbine,  D.  W.  Brunton,  W.  G.  Clark,  A.  E.  Drucker.  B 
Foraker.  F.  R.  Foraker.  P.  B.  Hitchcock,  W.  Judson,  J.  Langton, 

C.  A.  Lewis,  C.  K.  Lipman,  A.  Lowy,  J.  H.  Means,  Lieut.  C 
Messick,  C.  S.  Newcomb,  W.  H.  Shearman,  G.  A.  Thayer  and 
G.  S.  Weinberg. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Knox,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Section,  pre- 
sided and  introduced  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 
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The  Chairman. — A  circular  was  addressed  by  your  executive 
committee  to  the  Section  members  setting  forth  the  program 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  New  York  Section  should  follow 
during  the  ensuing  season.  Therein,  mention  is  made  of  the  War 
Committee  of  Technical  Societies.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  to  speak  to  you,  to  explain  the  aims  of 
that  organization. 

Mr.  Brunton. — When  I  was  asked  to  do  this  I  demurred 
on  the  ground  that  I  had  a  sore  throat  and  couldn't  talk.  The 
rejoinder  was  that  that  constituted  a  recommendation,  not  an 
objection.     (Laughter.) 

The  means  that  you  have  adopted  of  bringing  the  war  home 
to  the  members  of  your  Society  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
effectual  that  could  be  devised.  Even  the  details  of  Army  and 
Navy  equipment  and  organization  are  readily  absorbed  when 
sugar-coated  by  a  good  dinner.  The  plan  of  disseminating  in- 
formation through  lectures  given  by  specialists  in  each  depart- 
ment of  warfare  gives  you  the  concrete  problems  which  con- 
front the  different  departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  gigantic  conflict  now  raging,  and  should  prove 
the  means  of  enabling  many  of  your  members  to  add  some  ma- 
terial contribution  to  the  cause.  The  after-dinner  talk  given 
here  by  Dr.  Durand  a  month  ago  started  a  train-  of  thought  in 
the  active  brain  of  your  Chairman,  which  resulted  in  the  in- 
vention by  him  of  one  of  the  most  carefully  thought  out.  neatest 
and  most  ingenious  devices  for  use  in  aerial  navigation  which 
has  yet  been  brought  to  the  Committee.     (Applause.) 

There  is  a  religious  sect  out  west  which  has  a  curious  cus- 
tom. Instead  of  having  a  funeral  sermon  preached  over  the  re- 
mains of  a  dead  brother,  a  number  of  the  elders  say 
something  about  his  good  deeds  in  life.  At  a  recent  event  of 
that  kind,  after  there  was  a  little  lull  in  the  proceedings,  when 
it  seemed  that  everyone  had  talked  that  had  anything  to  say, 
one  of  the  mourners  got  up,  a  tall  lank  fellow  from  Los  Angeles, 
and  said,  "Now,  gentlemen,  if  no  one  else  has  anything  to  say, 
I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  glorious  climate  of  California."  (Laugh- 
ter.) Your  Chairman  evidently  expects  me  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  something  about  the  War  Com- 
mittee of  Technical  Societies. 

When  war  was  declared,  the  engineering  and  technical  men 
of  this  country,  who  by  reason  of  age  or  business  restrictions 
were  unable  to  go  to  the  front,  began  to  insist  that  some  means 
be  offered  by  which  they  could  assist  the  Government  in  the 
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Study  and  prosecution  of  its  war  problems.  This  feeling,  after 
considerable  agitation,  resulted  in  the  organization  by  the  En- 
gineering Council  of  the  War  Committee  of  Technical  Socie- 
ties. The  functions  of  this  Committee,  as  defined  in  the  reso- 
lutions creating  it,  are  as  follows: 

To  assist  any  organization  in  Washington  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  National  Research  Council,  and  the 
Naval  Consulting  Board,  in  any  way  in  which  it  can  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  engineers  of  the  country  the  necessity  for  thought  and  help 
in  the  numerous  problems  that  arise  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  order  that  the  War  Committee  should  cover  as  broa^  a 
field  as  possible  and  afford  full  facilities  to  the  technical  men 'of 
this  country  to  utilize  their  inventive  talent  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government,  membership  in  this  Committee  was  not  re- 
stricted to  the  four  great  national  societies,  but  other  technical 
organizations  were  invited  to  join,  with  the  result  that  the  Com- 
mittee now  consists  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing societies : 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

American  Electro-chemical  Society. 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America. 

Illuminating   Engineering   Society. 

American   Gas  Institute. 

American  Institute  of  Refrigerating  Engineers. 

This  Committee  intends  by  means  of  letters  and  bulletins 
to  place  before  the  members  of  these  societies  concrete  prob- 
lems to  which  they  can  devote  thought  and  study.  The  ideas, 
suggestions  and  inventions  received  in  response  to  this  work  will 
be  subjected  to  careful  examination  and  study,  and  those  which 
are  adjudged  to  have  sufficient  value  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
particular  department  of  the  Army  or  Navy  to  which  these  in- 
ventions properly  belong,  and  can  therefore  be  most  readily 
utilized.  The  War  Committee  has  offices  at  15  Park  Row,  New 
York  City,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  members  of  your 
Society,  engineers  and  technical  men  generally,  any  suggestions, 
ideas  or  inventions  which  promise  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  by  land  or  sea.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman. — Major  Perry  needs  no  introduction.  He  is 
one  of  us.  He  has  something  to  say,  I  believe,  which  he  wants 
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to  get  over  to  us.  He  has  also  something  to  say  that  we  want 
him  to  tell  us.  I  hope  he  will  gratify  both  these  requirements. 
Major  Perry. 

Major  Perry. — Mr.  Chairman,  Members,  Friends,  I  have 
been  asked  to  say  something  this  evening  about  the  27th  Engi- 
neers. That  is  the  regiment  of  miners  that  we  are  forming  for 
service  in  France.  It  is  a  very  easy  subject  to  talk  about  be- 
cause we  have  been  talking  about  nothing  else  for  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  down  in  our  little  cubbyhole  in  the  War  Department, 
and  we  have  been  working  on  nothing  else  but  the  equipment 
and  the  personnel  and  the  organization  of  this  regiment  for 
some  time  past.  In  talking  to  him  a  minute  ago,  Mr.  Ingalls 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  purpose,  or  the  idea,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  mining  regiment  was  not  clearly  understood  by  all  the  men 
here. 

A  mining  regiment  of  the  United  States  Army  is  extraor- 
dinary. It  is  an  addition  to  the  usual  engineering  troops  of  the 
Army.  We  have  our  "pioneer  regiments,"  and  they  have  been 
trained  along  certain  well-defined  lines  of  work.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  rebuild  bridges  that  have  been  blown  up  or  to  wreck 
bridges.  They  are  ready  to  build  barbed-wire  entanglements ; 
they  will  do  their  share  of  the  work  underground. 

Mining  is  a  great  part  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  by 
the  engineers  in  this  phase  of  the  war,  w*hich,  though  perhaps 
only  a  phase,  has  been  a  very  persistent  one  for  three  years. 
In  appreciation  of  this  fact,  the  advisers  of  General  Pershing,  the 
Staff  on  the  other  side,  decided  that  we  should  have  an  engi- 
neering regiment  of  men  trained  as  specialists  in  one  thing, 
mining  in  all  its  various  phases;  men  that  are  skilled,  not  only 
in  excavating  ground,  but  in  timbering  and  supporting  it,  and 
at  depths  at  which  the  ordinary  pioneer  infantryman,  who  is 
taught  to  drill  and  fight  as  well  as  to  build  entanglements, 
would  be  at  a  loss.  I  think  Major  Rousseau  will  check  me  when 
I  say  that  the  Germans  at  Verdun  are  known  to  have  gone  as 
deep  as  two  hundred  feet  and  to  have  driven  two  or  three  gal- 
leries, one  above  the  other,  in  which  to  lodge  their  men,  in  order 
to  concentrate  a  maximum  number  in  a  minimum  distance  on 
the  front  line. 

So,  due  to  these  recommendations  from  the  other  side,  the 
General  Staff  decided  that  we  should  have  a  regiment  of  miners, 
which  should  be  regarded  as  an  addition  to  all  other  units  of 
the  Army ;  not,  however,  to  be  taken  from  the  draft,  because  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  men  by  means  of  the  exist- 
ing machinery,  and  furthermore,  because  this  would  to  a  great 
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extent  weaken  the  draft.  There  were  a  number  of  units  author- 
ized at  the  same  time ;  a  gas  and  flame  unit,  a  quarry  regiment, 
with  which  we  have  all  had  a  little  to  do — I  am  speaking  now  for 
Captain  Landers  and  myself — and  a  number  of  other  specialized 
units. 

This  mining  regiment  is  the  first  one  of  its  kind,  in  so  far 
as  the  United  States  Army  is  concerned.  It  has  never  had  a 
regiment  like  this.  It  had  not  been  found  necessary  until  after 
this  war  began.  The  primary  work  of  this  regiment — perhaps  I 
should  say  secondary,  because  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  being 
done  now — is  mining,  in  the  sense  of  placing  offensive  and  de- 
fensive mines.  You  understand  that  when  a  section  of  front 
line  trenches  is  occupied,  and  the  other  fellows  occupy  theirs, 
small  tunnels — "galleries,"  we  call  them — are  started  the  first 
thing  by  each  side  toward  his  opponent's  lines.  The  Germans, 
I  believe,  began  it  in  the  early  stages  of  trench  warfare  and  the 
Allies  took  it  up  later,  and  since  then  have  gone  them  one  better. 
Where  there  is  a  troublesome  gun  emplacement  that  cannot 
be  reached  by  any  overhead  method — it  is  so  carefully  concealed 
it  cannot  be  reached  by  the  guns — it  is  located  perhaps  by  a 
sound  ranging  process,  a  gallery  is  started  out  to  set  an  ex- 
plosive mine  and  to  blow  up  that  gun  emplacement.  Wherever 
possible  galleries  are  driven  and  mines  placed  under  the  oppos- 
ing trenches,  and,  at  the  "zero  hour"  of  the  "zero  day,"  as  the 
orders  re^,  when  the  men  are  to  go  out  over  the  top,  the  engi- 
neers are  there  to  press  the  buttons  and  explode  the  mines  to 
g^ve  the  first  kick,  and,  in  the  shock  of  those  explosions,  to  give 
the  first  impetus  to  the  men  who  are  going  out  to  do  the  work. 

Now,  these  miners  of  ours  are  to  do  all  that  work.  They 
are  called  to  one  part  of  the  line,  or  another,  as  occasion  may 
demand.  They  build  dugouts  everywhere,  timbered  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  high  explosives,  from  back  of  the  lines,  for 
the  general  headquarters,  to  the  front  of  the  line,  to  house  the 
men,  and  to  provide  openings  for  them  to  use  in  time  of 
attack ;  they  have  galleries  to  build,  they  have  mines  to  lay. 
Major  Rousseau  will  tell  you  in  detail  about  the  work  of  the 
miners,  as  the  French  mining  companies  are  kept  more  closely 
to  straight  attack  and  defense  by  mines  than  are  the  men  in  the 
British  Army.  The  mining  companies  of  our  mining  regiment 
are  modeled  to  a  considerable  extent  after  the  British  tunneling 
companies.  These  tunneling  companies  do  both  the  dugout 
work  and  the  offensive  and  defensive  mining  work. 

Now,  it  is  for  these  express  purposes  that  we  are  trying 
to  secure,  by  voluntary  enlistment,  the  miners  for  this  first  min- 
ing regiment,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  27th  Engineers.     We 
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have  undertaken  to  do  this  in  a  number  of  ways.  We  have 
sent  out  letters  to  mine  managers  throughout  the  country,  ask- 
ing their  help,  asking  them  to  tell  us  of  a  few  good  men  who 
would  be  eligible ;  some  probably  from  among  their  men  who 
want  to  enlist,  others  who  have  been  drawn  by  the  draft,  but 
have  not  been  reached ;  asking  their  help  generally.  We  have 
gone  to  our  friend  Ingalls,  and  to  other  fellows  whom  we  know, 
and  have  said,  "Help  us  all  you  can,"  and  we  have  induced  men 
who  advertise  in  the  journals  of  wide  distribution  to  give  us 
space,  to  turn  their  advertising  space  over  to  us,  and  this  they 
have  done  in  almost  every  instance.  I  can  recall  only  getting 
one  absolute  "turndown"  in  all  our  requests  for  advertising 
space,  and  that  was  from  a  firm  that  said  it  didn't  advertise  in 
technical  journals.  Well,  that  damned  it  so  much  in  our  eyes 
that  we  didn't  follow  this  case  any  further.  (Laughter.)  As  a 
result  of  these  requests  for  space,  we  have  now  secured,  and 
are  running  currently  in  a  number  of  publications,  advertise- 
ments for  miners,  and  we  are  making  an  effort  as  well  to  reach 
the  mine  operator,  to  bring  home  to  him  the  thing  that  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

Now,  that  is  a  bit  difficult.  It  isn't  as  easy  as  it  sounds 
to  get  1,500  men  of  just  the  kind  we  want,  well  balanced  between 
timbermen  and  muckers  and  miners  and  men  that  know  how 
to  handle  explosives,  and  the  fellows  that  know  how  to  run 
drills.  It  sounds  a  lot  easier  than  it  is.  You  only  have  to 
sit  at  a  desk  and  open  a  few  hundred  letters  a  day  to  learn  that 
there  is  only  an  occasional  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  whole  lot. 
I  have  brought  a  few  along  to  show  you  the  two  extremes. 
Every  man  has  his  own  pet.  Every  man  thinks  the  work  he 
is  doing  is  the  most  important,  particularly  if  it  has  anything  to 
do  with  a  mineral  product.  They  run  in  this  way.  One  man 
will  say,  "We  are  getting  out  this  mineral  and  it  is  needed  very 
badly  by  the  Government,  and  men  are  being  drafted  and  we 
are  short-handed."  The  other  fellow  will  say,  "We  will  do 
everything  we  possibly  can,  but  we  have  nothing  left  but  the 
lame  and  the  halt  and  the  blind."  Still  another  fellow  will  state 
that  he'd  like  to  send  us  men,  but  as  all  of  his  men  are  negroes, 
or  speak  Hungarian,  or  Greek,  we  can't  use  them.  It  isn't 
by  any  means  as  easy  as  it  sounds,  and  I  do  want  to  present  to 
you  the  difficulties  of  our  situation,  and  the  arguments  that  we 
have  to  meet  from  the  mine  owner,  or  the  mine  manager,  who 
says,  "We  are  already  short  of  men  and  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  get  out  the  stuff  that  the  country  needs,  and  every  man  we'd 
give  you  would  hurt  us  by  that  much ;  why  don't  you  get  them 
from  the  draft?"     Well,  we  can  get  them  from  the  draft,  and 
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we  are  eetting  some  men  from  the  draft  by  their  own  voluntary 
efforts,  but  the  men  who  are  in  the  draft  are  just  as  much  needed 
where  they  are.  We  want  to  raise  this  unit  from  men  not  in- 
cluded in  the  draft.  On  the  basis  of  the  British  tunneling  com- 
panies, which  the  British  army  has  at  the  present  time,  we 
shall  need  15,000  instead  of  1,500.  Later,  if  we  get  them,  and 
I  hope  we  do,  we  may  come  back  again  for  more,  but  at  the 
present  time  we  are  only  trying  to  get  this  1,500,  and  we  want 
to  have  them  in  addition  to  anything  else  that  has  been  author- 
ized :  we  want  to  have  them  in  addition  to  anything  that  has  been 
raised  by  the  draft;  independent  of  all  other  organizations. 
These  drafted  miners,  every  one  of  them,  are  needed  right  where 
they  are.  We  can  only  ask  to  have  transferred  to  a  min- 
ing regiment  (and  that  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult) men  that  have  some  special  ability  in  some  special  line. 
We  are  trying  to  secure,  by  the  real  voluntary  enlistment  of  the 
miners,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  mine  managers  throughout  the 
country,  the  class  of  men  required  to  form  a  representative 
mining  regiment,  to  send  over  there  as  the  first  unit  of  the 
miners  of  the  American  Army.  I  hope  you  will  understand  the 
situation  and  will  give  us,  as  those  of  you  who  do  understand 
have  given  us,  loyal  help. 

Now,  our  Chairman  has  suggested  that  I  say  one  other 
word  to  you,  before  our  friend  Major  Rousseau  talks  to  you 
about  the  specialized  work  6i  the  miner  and  about  the  possi- 
bilities in  an  inventive  way  for  this  mining  work.  Now.  I  be- 
lieve that,  so  far,  we  are  only  trailers,  only  "pikers,"  so  to 
speak,  in  this  game.  We  take  everything — everything  I  am 
giving  you  is  at  second-hand.  I  have  never  been  "over  there," 
and  don't  know  how  it  looks,  and  I  can  only  read  and  study  a 
lot  of  stuff  that  comes  in  and  say,  "This  is  what  I  think  we 
should  be  able  to  do  with  this  tool,"  and  that  is  all.  Major 
Rousseau  knows,  and  he  has  imparted  to  us  his  information. 
We  have  to  work  at  this  thing  by  following  our  leaders,  follow- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  French  and  following  the  leadership 
of  the  British,  and  do  the  thing  in  the  way  that  they  have  done 
it.  because  that  has  accomplished  results.  But.  I  think,  that, 
if  American  engineers  are  going  to  amount  to  anything, 
and  if  Americans  can  make  their  boast  good  as  to  their  inventive 
genius,  they  must  go  further  than  that.  We  have  got  to  de- 
velop machines  that  are  better  than  anything  that  the  British 
have,  and  are  better  than  anything  that  the  French  have,  we 
have  got  to  use  our  inventive  talents  to  that  end,  with  refer- 
ence to  underground  devices  as  well  as  those  for  aboveground. 
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The  possibilities  are  almost  limitless,  and  there  will  some 
day  come  along  the  man  with  the  underground  tank,  just  as 
the  fellow  came  who  brought  out  the  aboveground  tank.  We 
are  investigating  tunneling  machines.  There  are  machines  to 
do  horizontal  boring,  and  this  work  isn't  nearly  as  easy  as  it 
sounds.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  put  a  hole  down,  if  you  put  it 
down  vertically — I  have  put  down  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
most  of  you  fellows  have — but.  when  you  start  that  machine 
to  put  out  a  horizontal  hole,  and  you  may  want  to  enlarge  it  to 
take  a  good  big  charge  of  the  highest  explosives,  then  you  have 
some  job,  and  if  you  want  to  case  it,  you  can't  force  your  casing 
when  you  get  out  some  distance,  and  you  can't  rotate  the  thing, 
it  grips  the  sides  like  the  jaws  of  grim  death.  The  British  and 
the  French  have  developed  the  pipe  pushing  machines,  which 
Major  Rousseau  will  no  doubt  tell  you  about,  and  the  boring 
machines  with  expanders  on  the  end.  Our  own  American  ma- 
chinery men  have  been  tackling  the  job  from  every  angle.  Our 
friend  Mr.  Ludlum  has  a  machine  which  has  possibilities,  and 
all  hands  are  working  to  see  what  can  be  done.  It  looks  so 
darned  easy.  We  have  had  any  number  of  things  come  into 
the  office,  piling  up  on  top  of  each  other.  It  would  seem  that  all 
a  fellow  has  to  do  is  to  sit  in  the  trench  and  drill  a  hole,  put  in  a 
charge  and  blow  the  Germans  up,  but  it  isn't  as  easy  as  that, 
when  you  start  to  do  it. 

If  we  can  get  a  tunneling  machine  that  can  go  a  hundred 
feet  while  they  are  going  twenty  to  head  it  oflF,  even  if  they 
are  listening  to  our  machine,  we  are  going  to  get  under  there 
and  do  the  business  while  they  are  thinking  about  it.  Now, 
those  machines  haven't  been  developed  as  yet.  The  tunneling 
machines  that  we  have  had  to  choose  from,  so  far.  are  pon- 
derous machines  that  take  hundreds  of  horse-power.  But,  on 
the  basis  of  the  small  generator  sets,  located  back  of  the  lines, 
and  with  the  cables  running  up  through  the  trenches  and  being 
shot  to  pieces  every  minute,  we  can't  use  those  machines ;  we 
have  got  to  get  something  that  is  lighter,  and  still  has  the  cut- 
ting ability  and  the  speed,  and  it  is  those  things  which  we  are 
following  up.  That  is  in  line  with  our  Chairman's  suggestion 
of  things  that  might  be  possible  and — taking  the  chance  of 
boring  the  audience — I  do  think  that  there  are  possibilities  of 
development  and  Major  Rousseau  agrees  with  me  in  this.  When 
he  showed  me  a  tool  that  he  had  brought  very  recently  from 
France,  which  is  better  than  anything  we  have  got  and  abso- 
lutely new,  and  we  sent  a  draftsman  out  to  copy  it,  he  said,  "You 
will  do  better  some  day."     I  should  like  you  to  hear  him. 
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The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  Major  Perry  has  suggested 
just  enough  to  make  us  want  to  hear  more  along  the  same  lines. 
There  is  a  member  present  this  evening  whom  I  think  you  will 
recognize,  without  my  having  to  mention  his  name,  when  I  tell 
you  that  he  is  President  of  this  Society  and  is  in  the  habit  of 
bombarding  us  every  Saturday  with  heavy  artillery,  light  artil- 
lery and  machine  guns  from  behind  trenches,  which,  you  will 
all  agree,  are  impregnable.     Mr.  Ingalls. 

Mr.  Ingalls. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Society, 
after  this  very  flattering  introduction,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  shoot  back.  Now,  one  of  the  ways 
by  which  all  of  us  have  been  told  we  can  do  our  bit  to  help  in 
the  war.  if  in  no  other  way,  is  to  adopt  a  soldier,  to  look  out 
for  some  fellow  that  has  gone  over  to  the  other  side  and  keep 
him  supplied  with  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  make  him 
as  happy  as  he  can  be  under  the  circumstances.  A  contented 
soldier,  like  a  contented  workman,  is  no  doubt  the  best  kind 
to  have.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  our  friends  have  organized 
the  27th  Engineers,  which  is  especially  a  mining  regiment,  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  mining  industry  to  adopt  a  regiment,  and  particularly 
the  27th  Engineers.  _^ 

It  is  one  thing  for  all  mine  managers  to  ask  their  men  to 
enlist  in  this  regiment  and  go  over  and  risk  their  lives,  but 
the  industry  ought  also  to  show  that  it  appreciates  what  they 
do,  and  ought  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  in  the  meanwhile :  there- 
fore, we  are  going  to  organize  a  subscription  to  raise  money  to 
keep  the  men  of  this  regiment  supplied  with  smokes,  or  anv- 
thing  else  that  the  officers  of  the  regiment  suggest.  My  idea  is 
that  the  administration  of  this  fund  will  be  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  or,  if  not  the  administration,  at 
least  whatever  is  done  will  be  on  their  recommendation.  We 
are  announcing  this  plan  in  our  issue  of  to-morrow,  and  we 
want  a  liberal  subscription  from  everybody  who  is  engaged  in 
the  mining  industry  and  is  interested  in  it.  I  am  sure  that  this 
is  what  our  excellent  Chairman  had  in  mind  when  he  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  shooting  back.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman. — I  hear  no  shots  in  return  so  far.  We 
have  the  great  privilege  this  evening  of  meeting  a  representa- 
tive of  our  great  ally,  France,  who  has  come  on  from  Wash- 
ington purposely  to  tell  us  of  his  experience  in  the  trenches. 
He  is  himself  an  engineer  and  will  talk  to  us  as  his  colleagues, 
telling  us  of  the  practice  of  engineering  under  shell  fire.  >fajor 
Rousseau.     (.Apj^Iause.) 
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Major  Rousseau. — Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  indulgence.  I 
have  some  notes  which  I  have  brought  with  me  and  I  beg  you 
to  allow  me  to  sit  down,  because  it  is  an  effort  for  me  to  speak 
in  a  language  that  isn't  quite  my  own. 

The  actual  warfare  has  been  characterized  by  the  frequent 
use  of  mines,  which  formerly  were  used  only  in  sieges,  as  a 
method  of  attack  and  defense.  But  though  the  use  of  mines  in 
this  actual  warfare  is  entirely  a  new  thing,  the  classical  methods 
have  not  been  changed  in  the  main.  Let  me  run  over  them 
quickly.  To  understand  the  mines  well,  we  must  consider  three 
distinct  things :  the  mines  proper,  the  countermines  and  the 
mining  warfare..    Let  us  review  successively  those  three  matters. 

MINES 

What  is  a  mine?  A  mine  is  an  underground  device  utilized 
for  an  offensive  purpose  clearly  defined,  such  as : 

To  blow  up  a  particular  unit  of  the  defense  (for  instance, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  when  advancing  toward  the  case- 
mates flanking  the  ditches  of  North  Kikowan  and  East  Thelong 
in  order  to  destroy  them). 

To  cut  a  broach  in  an  obstacle,  such  as  a  ditch  or  wire-en- 
tanglement (as  we  did  before  Perthes  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1915). 

To  create,  by  means  of  the  craters  resulting  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  series  of  loaded  mines,  a  new  parallel  for  starting 
an  attack  (as  we  did  before  Sebastopol  in  1854,  at  the  bastion  of 
the  Mast). 

The  tactics  of  mining  are  simple :  The  miner  starts  from 
a  convenient  place,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  objective,  and 
proceeds  straight  before  him,  taking  the  shortest  way.  To  drive 
a  typical  gallery,  he  should  choose  the  location  which  would 
result  in  the  most  rapid  advance. 

Galleries  are  classed  according  to  their  size,  as  grand  gal- 
leries 6  feet  high  by  7  feet  wide;  common  galleries,  6  x  3-1/2 
feet;  half  galleries,  4-1/2  x  3  feet;  branches,  3-1/2  x  2-1/2  feet 
and  small  branches  2-1/2  x  2  feet. 

In  general,  the  gallery  which  will  enable  the  miner  to  ad- 
vance with  the  greatest  speed  is  the  half  gallery,  but  in  easy 
ground,  as  in  compact  clay,  he  can  effectually  drive  a  branch  if 
the  distance  to  overcome  is  not  more  than  twenty  yards. 

As  for  the  depth  beneath  the  surface,  the  miner  should  be 
guided  by  the  elevation  of  his  objective  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
strata  he  will  be  obliged  to  go  through.     Sometimes,  he  will  try 
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to  proceed  in  soft  ground  between  two  rocky  layers,  as  was  usual 
in  Sebastopol.  He  should  bear  in  mind  the  difficulty  of  deep 
sinking  (the  encountering  of  water,  increasing  hardness  of  the 
ground)  while  at  the  same  time  remembering  the  advantage  of 
sinking  a  little  to  escape  more  eflfectively  the  explosive  shells  of 
both  artilleries. 

COUNTERMINES 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  set  of  defensive  devices  that 
may  be  established  ahead  of  a  fortified  point,  in  order  that  the 
defender  may  explode  a  mine  under  a  storming  party,  at  the 
proper  point ;  as  also  to  keep  at  a  distance,  the  underground 
operations  of  the  enemy. 

These  devices  are  composed  of  networks  of  underground 
communications  leading  to  a  certain  number  of  special  workings 
entitled  ''operating  chambers."  They  are  parts  of  galleries  of 
suflficient  size  to  make  possible  the  operating  of  a  boring  ap- 
paratus. These  chambers  may  be  filled  with  explosives,  and 
thus  be  turned  into  loaded  mines,  in  order  to  be  eflFective  under- 
ground as  well  as  at  the  surface.  This  system  of  galleries  and 
chambers  is  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of 
"observing  points"  and  "listening  posts."  The  observing  points 
should  overlook  the  entire  territory-  under  which  the  loaded 
mines  are  to  be  operated.  By  means  of  a  set  of  electric  and  tele- 
phone connections,  the  mines  can  be  sprung  effectively — that  is 
to  say.  at  the  time  when  the  explosions  will  have  the  mightiest 
effect,  both  physical  and  moral.  The  listening  posts  enable  the 
defender  to  hear  the  underground  work  of  the  enemy  and  to 
destroy  his  galleries  with  certainty,  as  soon  as  they  penetrate 
into  the  radius  of  action  of  the  countermines. 

Such  a  system  of  countermines,  where  surrounding  other 
workings,  or  ahead  of  a  defensive  front,  is  an  extremely  power- 
ful accessory  defense.  The  effect  on  the  morale  of  troops,  even 
when  the  material  effects  are  weak,  are  always  considerable.  The 
bravest  storming  troops  always  falter  on  mined  ground,  or  are 
supposed  to  do  so.  In  the  year  1812,  at  Badafez.  English  troops, 
whose  spirit  had  remained  unshaken  by  the  defenses  of  the  cov- 
ered way  and  by  the  deadly  ditch  crossing,  stopped  because  a 
soldier,  seeing  a  burning  fuse,  cried,  "a  mine."  That  word,  re- 
peated by  one  man  after  another,  caused  a  real  panic,  and  dis- 
comfited the'  attack. 

MINING  WARFARE 

The  mining  warfare  comprises  all  operations  undertaken 
when  opposing  mines  meet  underground.    Then,  of  course,  each 
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side  tries  to  fulfill  the  particular  mission  assigned  to  it,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  parry  the  underground  blows  of  the  ad- 
versary, and,  above  all,  to  retaliate  with  stronger  blows.  Such 
an  encounter  may  be  fortuitous,  the  two  adversaries  being  una- 
ware of  each  other's  work,  meet  by  chance  while  proceeding  to 
their  objectives.  The  mine  workings  on  both  sides  become  a  min- 
ing warfare ;  their  importance  is  much  increased,  for  in  addition 
to  the  initial  work,  new  works  must  be  begun  to  afford  shelter 
against  the  enemy,  and  to  allow  of  an  attack  against  his  works. 

At  other  times,  the  mining  warfare  is  premeditated.  For 
instance,  to  one  or  both  adversaries  may  be  assigned  an  offen- 
sive mission,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  coveted  object- 
ive is  defended  by  a  system  of  countermines.  In  this  case,  the 
mine  and  the  countermine  become  a  mining  warfare. 

The  chief  weapon  of  the  miner  in  the  mining  warfare  is 
the  camouflet.  A  camouflet  is  a  loaded  mine  so  laid  as  to  cause 
no  effect  at  the  surface ;  that  is  to  say,  no  crater.  Under  such 
conditions,  all  the  strength  of  the  powder  is  used  to  cause  only 
an  underground  effect.  The  miner,  who  wishes  to  "give  the 
camouflet"  to  the  adversary,  sets  the  mine  in  a  chamber, 
tamps  it,  fills  the  galleries  leading  to  the  chamber  with  sand 
bags,  as  far  back  to  where  the  strength  of  the  explosion  would 
be  liable  to  cause  damage.  When  the  opposing  miner 
comes  into  the  radius  of  action  of  the  camouflet,  the  mine  is 
sprung,  the  enemy  works  are  destroyed,  the  enemy  galleries 
filled  with  poisonous  gases.  On  the  other  side,  the  galleries 
suffer  but  little  from  the  explosion,  because  of  the  careful  tamp- 
ing. Then,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  rapid  progress  in  pre- 
paring a  new  attack,  while  the  adversary  is  stopped  by  his  casu- 
alties, by  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  ventilating  his  galleries, 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  proceeding  with  his  works  among  the 
broken  remains  of  planking  and  framework. 

All  tactics  of  the  mining  warfare  consist  in  operating  the 
camouflet  in  such  a  way  as  to  paralyze  the  enemy  and  to  ad- 
vance, in  spite  of  him,  towards  the  assigned  objective.  The 
advantage  belongs  to  him  who  is  the  more  active,  the  quicker 
in  his  work,  able  to  drive  further  his  bored  holes  and  to  estimate 
with  more  accuracy  the  probable  effect  of  his  mines. 

HOW  THE  UNDERGROUND  STRUGGLE  HAS 
ORIGINATED  IN  ACTUAL  WARFARE 

Actually,  in  this  war,  both  armies  have  been  tied  down  to 
their  respective  fronts,  each  adversary  has  seen  the  other  erect- 
ing at  a  short  distance  ahead  of  him  important  defensive  works, 
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and,  has  of  course,  tried  to  discover  means  of  destroying  them. 
The  mine  seemed  convenient  for  that  purpose,  having-  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  gun  of  causing  unexpected  destruction,  which 
surprises  and  demoralizes  the  enemy.  The  gun  warns  him  as  of 
something  prepared  and  makes  him  seek  his  shelters.  Besides, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  heavy  artillery  was  not  plentiful. 

On  both  sides,  underground  approaches  have  been  devel- 
oped, in  order  to  lay  mines  under  important  enemy 
works,  and  to  overturn  them  in  the  development  of  an  offensive 
action  at  the  time  appointed.  But  seldom  has  such  a  program 
been  carried  out  without  important  changes  in  the  original 
plans.  In  almost  every  case,  the  mining  work  has  been  heard, 
the  opposing  miner  has  inters-ened,  and  this  has  been  succeeded 
by  mining  warfare. 

In  spite  of  the  enemy  miner,  every  time  that  the  necessary 
means,  in  the  way  of  men  and  material,  were  at  hand,  the  ap- 
pointed objective  has  been  reached,  but  more  slowly.  In  1915,  at 
Carency.  in  spite  of  the  skilfulness  of  enemy  miners,  seventeen 
mines,  with  charges  from  600  to  3,000  pounds  of  Cheddite  were 
sprung,  with  considerable  destructive  effect,  and  which  greatly 
helped  in  the  successful  issue  of  the  attack  that  was  at  once 
started. 

Therefore,  the  striking  feature  of  mining  works  is  that  al- 
most always  the  opposing  miners  interfere  with  each  other.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  simply  driving  a  mine  to  blow  up  an 
objective,  it  actually  means  the  beginning  of  mining  warfare. 
Numerous  miners,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  frames,  plank- 
ing, explosives,  tools  and  machinery  become  necessary. 

Is  so  expensive  work  justified  by  its  effects? 

In  each  particular  case,  the  importance  of  the  objective  to 
be  destroyed  should  be  carefully  weighed  against  the  probable 
personnel  and  material  needed,  and  mining  begun  only  if  that 
careful  investigation  should  warrant  it.  Many  a  time,  on  either 
side,  mining  was  begun  without  such  previous  investigation. 
Each  adversary,  fatigued,  has  stopped  after  completing  a  system 
of  countermines  sheltering  each  from  the  other.  They  listen- 
to  one  another,  and  are  ready  to  proceed  if  compelled  to  do  so. 
but  cease  working,  with  no  wish  to  begin  again.  Such  is 
the  situation  on  many  parts  of  our  front. 

The  increasing  number  of  heavy  guns,  able  to  destroy  units 
of  defense  for  which  the  mine  was  formerly  used,  is  the  chief 
cause  for  the  decreased  activity  in  mining.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  in  siege  warfare,  the  destruction  of  an  important  defensive 
unit  may  be  of  positive  value,  always  of  primary  importance  and 
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sometimes  decisive,  in  field  warfare,  secondary  objectives  are 
much  more  numerous.  It  is  of  course  a  loss  to  the  enemy,  if 
a  blockhouse,  armed  with  machine  guns,  is  destroyed.  But  he 
has  organized  his  position  in  depth,  he  has  other  machine  guns 
behind  those  destroyed.  The  attacking  party  is  not  properly 
rewarded  for  the  amount  of  work,  the  expense  and  casualties. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  the  total  decrease  in  the 
number  of  attacks,  or  at  least  of  active  attacks,  mining  work, 
in  those  places  where  the  importance  of  the  objective  justifies 
their  continuation,  has  been  increased.  Therefore,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  mining  battalion  in  the  American  Army  is  justified, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  review  the  new  things  that  this  war 
has  taught  us  in  these  matters,  and  tlhat  is  what  I  now  intend 
doing. 

LESSONS  DERIVED  IN  ACTUAL  WARFARE  FROM 
ATTACKS  BY  MINES 

In  time  of  peace,  training  in  mining  work,  which  in  the 
French  Army  is  delegated  to  the  engineers,  had  been  much  neg- 
lected, and  therefore  our  engineers,  softie  'companies  of  which 
were  quickly  detailed  to  this  special  work,  began  the  war  with- 
out the  experience  of  the  miners  of  the  18th  century,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  at  Sebastopol.  The  main  things  taught  us  by  the 
war  are  actually  but  the  adaptation  of  many  ancient  principles, 
unknown  or  forgotten.  Here  follows  a  summary  of  the  principal 
precepts  that  may  be  derived  from  the  operations  of  the  three 
last  years : 

Object  Clearly  Determined:  Every  mining  operation  must 
begin  by  an  order  from  those  in  command  explaining  clearly  the 
object  to  be  gained :  to  destroy  a  definite  portion  of  the  enemy 
fortification ;  to  establish,  ahead  of  our  line,  a  powerful  defense ; 
to  create  a  new  parallel  for  starting  an  attcak.  Mining  is  not 
an  independent  service,  but  oug^ht  always  to  be  employed  in 
connection  with  the  other  arms. 

Outlining  of  a  Plan:  The  object  being  defined,  a  plan 
should  be  determined  upon.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer, and  when  approved  by  the  one  in  command,  it  becomes 
executory.  The  plan  only  enables  us  to  conclude  that  the  object 
can  be  realized,  and  to  draw  up  the  list  of  men  and  material  that 
must  be  provided.  It  will  also  assure  the  continuity  of  direction 
and  the  concentration  of  effort,  in  spite  of  changes  in  the  com- 
mand and  of  the  reliefs  of  miners. 
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Mining  Without  Advantage:  In  a  general  way.  it  is  of  no 
benefit  to  begin  an  offensive  by  mine  when : 

A.  The  enemy  has  covered  his  position  with  countermines. 

B.  If  the  distance  to  be  covered  is  more  than  150  yards. 

C.  If  a  large  amount  of  water  is  to  be  met  with  at  a  small 
depth. 

Mine  Lodgments:  What  is  a  mine  lodgment?  A  mine 
lodgment  is  a  parallel  intended  to  be  used  as  a  starting  point 
for  mining  operations.  The  choice  of  that  parallel  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  first  line  trench  could  be  used  as  a  mine 
lodgment,  but  access  to  it  is  difficult,  and  the  transportation 
and  camouflage  of  the  excavated  earth  would  not  be  easy ;  and  the 
whole  operation  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  sudden  attack.  A  special 
trench,  at  some  distance  back,  is  better,  in  most  cases. 

Shafts  or  Galleries:  To  sink  in  the  ground,  shall  shafts  or 
inclined  galleries  be  used?  Experience  condemns  the  shafts  as 
too  vulnerable,  and  as  making  ventilation,  and  so  forth,  too 
difficult. 

Number  of  Galleries:  There  should  be  more  galleries  than 
the  number  strictly  needed  to  reach  the  objective.  Galleries 
must  be  protected  against  attacks  on  the  f^ank.  They  must  be 
near  enough  to  one  another  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  creep  be- 
tween any  two  without  being  heard.  A  series  of  galleries  should 
be  built  in  echelon  to  guard  against  a  possible  flank  attack.  The 
abiding  idea  of  the  miner  is  to  guard  his  own  flanks,  and  to  at- 
tack those  of  the  enemy. 

Depth  of  the  Galleries:  An  attack  is  possible,  not  only  on 
the  flanks,  but  also  from  below.  To  be  always  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  enemy  is  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  miner.  A 
series  of  galleries  one  below  another,  at  least  two  or  three, 
should  be  built,  and  they  should  be  at  a  depth  of  25  to  30  yards, 
and  more  if  necessary.  I  have  personally  seen  galleries  at  a 
depth  of  50  yards. 

Cross-Galleries:  To  make  the  disposition  of  the  personnel 
and  material  easier,  to  improve  ventilation,  to  assure  safety  in 
case  a  gallery,  happened  to  fall  in.  the  galleries  may  be  united 
by  cross-galleries,  and  connected  to  shafts  between  the  different 
tiers.  Going  too  far  with  this  plan  must  be  avoided,  as  too 
many  connections  make  easier  the  poisoning  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem  with   the  gases  of  an   explosion,  and  an   invasion   by  the 
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enemy,  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  a  foothold  on  some  part  of  the 
system,  becomes  possible. 

Opening  of  Galleries:  During  the  struggle,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  proceed  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  a  mine  in  an  un- 
expected direction.  The  starting  of  a  gallery  requires  a  certain 
time,  delaying  the  progress  of  the  new  work.  To  minimize  this 
loss  of  time,  some  changes  of  direction  at  different  points  in  the 
gallery  should  be  planned  and  some  yards  of  the  gallery  should 
be  previously  built. 

Observation:  Observation  is  tihe  foundation  of  efficient 
warfare.  Listening  posts  to  locate  the  enemy's  works  should  be 
constructed.  The  duties  of  the  observer  should  be  organ- 
ized with  the  utmost  care.  The  diary  of  observations  and  the 
plan  of  the  enemy's  works  should  be  carefully  kept  up  to  date. 
Besides  the  underground  duty  of  listening,  observation  in  the 
open  air  should  be  organized.  Newly  excavated  earth,  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  shafts,  and  many  other  indications  supplement 
the  underground  observation.  Aerial  photographs  will  also  give 
supplemental  information. 

Organization  of  the  Listening  Service:  The  ear,  geophone 
and  microtelephonic  apparatus  ought  to  be  used  simultaneously 
to  secure"  complete  and  sure  information.  Information  gathered 
by  ear  is  not  so  subject  to  error,  as  that  collected  by  apparatus. 
The  miner  is  obliged  to  go  through  the  galleries  for  each  lis- 
tening, and  that  visit  is  useful.  "Listening"  must  take  place 
every  day  according  to  a  schedule  previously  established,  and  at 
variable  times. 

The  geophone  when  operated  by  a  trained  miner,  is  of  value 
in  determining  its  direction,  after  a  suspicious  sound  has  been 
heard  and  reported. 

The  microtelephonic  apparatus  enables  a  few  persons  to 
keep  watch  over  a  large  sector  of  ground,  and  to  roughly  locate 
the  place  where  the  opposing  miner  is  working. 

I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  show  you  all  the  apparatus  which 
I  have  brought  back  from  France,  and  that  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers.  I  could  better  explain  to  you  how, 
with  six  microphones  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  galleries,  and 
connected  with  a  six-outlet  box  at  some  hundred  yards  back 
from  the  line,  listeners  comfortably  installed  in  a  room  can  per- 
fectly watch  over  the  enemy's  work,  and  the  positions  of  the  mic- 
rophones having  been  pricked  on  a  good  map  of  our  system  of 
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works,   determine   within   one   yard   of   approximation   the   very 
place  where  the  opposing  miner  is  working. 

Counter- Attack :  Sometimes,  when  the  enemy  is  attacking, 
instead  of  only  parrying  his  blow  by  camouflets,  it  is  possible  to 
manoeuver  in  the  field  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  the  flank  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  In  that  way,  before  Prize, 
we  have  taken  many  enemy  miners  prisoners. 

To  Delude  the  Enemy:  It  is  recommended  to  delude  the 
enemy  and  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  locating  our  works. 

There  are  two  methods : 

The  first  is  to  make  much  noise  in  a  gallery  built  previously, 
and  to  change  every  day  the  point  where  the  noise  is  made ; 
meanwhile  a  gallery  is  driven  as  silently  as  possible — by  the 
use,  for  instance,  of  good  cutting  tools,  instead  of  the  pick.  The 
enemy  will  probably  remain  unaware  of  the  building  of  the  new 
gallery. 

Another  method  is  to  knock  on  the  planking.  These  boards, 
pressed  tightly  together,  emit  vibrations  along  a  great  length 
and  the  enemy  is  unable  to  determine  the  particular  direction 
from  which  the  sound  comes. 

Use  of  Machines:  Immediately  prior  to  this  war.  the 
miners  used  nearly  the  same  tools,  all  actuated  by  hand,  that 
were  used  during  the  Crimean  War,  namely : 

For  building  galleries  in  soft  ground,  the  shovel  and  the 
pick  with  short  handles :  to  drill  the  blasting  holes  required  in 
moderately  hard  ground,  augers ;  to  drill  the  same  in  hard 
ground,  steel  drills,  or  extensible  ones  with,  or  without,  the 
injection  of  water. 

To  increase  the  speed  in  driving  galleries,  we  were  led  to 
use  the  pick  and  chipping  hammers  actuated  by  compressed  air. 
We  first  used  Ingersoll  compressors,  and  fitted  them  out  for  war 
service,  by  making  them  more  portable  and  easy  to  shelter.  As 
electricity  had  been  adopted  for  lighting  the  galleries  in  order 
not  to  vitiate  the  air,  and  as  it  could  also  be  used  for  actuating 
blowers,  we  tried  it  for  drilling  and  boring  tools,  and  succeeded 
in  building  a  drilling  machine  of  1  H.  P.  and  a  boring  machine 
of  4  H.  P. ;  the  first  named  suitable  for  operating  in  a  branch, 
the  second,  in  a  gallery.  They  are  the  two  Mokeevsky  machines. 
The  difficulty  of  adapting  an  electric  motor  to  mining  warfare 
was  the  providing  it  with  an  automatic  and  efficient  device  to 
decrease  the  velocity  for  these  purposes.     We  also  designed  a 
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special  machine,  actuated  by  hand  (by  one  or  two  men),'  to  drill 
or  bore  holes  easily  and  rapidly  in  any  direction,  and  especially 
upward ;  for  instance,  to  bore  holes  from  a  subterranean  room 
through  the  roof,  necessary  for  ventilation,  for  the  passage  of 
periscopes  or  of  stove  pipes.  This  is  the  Guillot  drilling  and  bor- 
ing machine. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  show  you  the  more  interesting  of 
these  machines,  which  are  now  in  the  Engineers'  Depot  in  the 
Washington  Barracks.  These  machines  have  made  possible  a 
considerably  more  rapid  advance  in  some  kinds  of  ground,  such 
as  the  dry  chalk  of  Champagne.  In  other  ground,  such  as 
granite  and  hard  rocks  in  general,  they  have  made  possible  but 
a  slight  increase  in  speed,  but  have  lessened  the  fatigue  sus- 
tained by  the  squads.  Besides,  new  operations,  such  as  the 
boring  of  holes  upward  from  a  gallery,  have  been  made  feasible. 

Personnel  and  Material:  Mining  warfare  in  this  war  has 
proved  that  it  is  always  expedient  to  keep  a  substantial  reserve 
of  personnel  and  material  at  hand  to  meet  any  unexpected  oc- 
currence, such  as  a  sudden  attack,  an  explosion  and  so  forth. 
The  personnel  is  provided  with  automatic  pistols  and  poinards, 
for  in  galleries  and  branches  there  is  no  room  for  rifles  and  bay- 
onets. The  slaughter  by  poinard  or  the  more  silent  strangula- 
tion are  the  only  ways  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy  you  meet.  An- 
other cause  of  casualties  is  the  poisonous  gases  resulting  from 
explosions.  Besides  devising  a  system  of  ventilation,  the  sol- 
diers should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  air  pumps,  and  other 
respiratory  apparatus,  to  rescue  the  asphyxiated. 

CONCLUSION. 

Gentlemen,  the  struggle  underground  has  rendered  us  many 
a  service  in  this  war.  The  French  miner  has  proved  superior 
to  his  German  adversary  everywhere,  and  noble  pages  have  been 
written  into  the  records,  under  the  chapter  on  mining  warfare, 
of  the  marches  and  operations  of  our  miners  and  engineer  units. 

I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  that  the  American  battalion 
of  miners  that  my  friend  Perry  is  now  organizing  with  so  much 
activity  and  competency,  for  which  soldiers  and  officers  arc 
especially  picked,  and  for  which  tools  and  machines  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  war  are  being  constructed,  will  be  able  to 
do,  I  do  not  say  as  well  as  his  French  and  English  comrades,  but 
better.     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman. — I  hesitate  to  express  the  deep  appreciation 
and  thanks  of  the  Section  to  our  guest  this  evening-  and  I  am 
going  to  leave  that  in  the  more  eloquent  hands,  or  I  might  say- 
voice,  of  Mr.   Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lawrence. — I  am  sure  that  in  the  old  peaceful  days  of 
long  ago  when  the  School  of  Mines  was  founded,  we  took  from 
France  nearly  everything  that  the  ficole  des  Mines  in  Paris 
could  give  us,  method  of  teaching,  tools — in  fact,  I  think  that 
the  £cole  des  Mines  showed  us.  in  this  country,  the  way 
to  mine.  Now,  once  more,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  represen- 
tative from  France  who  has  come  over  here  to  tell  us  how  to 
mine  and  I  am  sure  we  will  take  from  him  his  hints  and  sugges- 
tions, and  when  our  good  friend  Perry  gets  on  the  other  side, 
with  Captain  Landers  and  their  sturdy  boys,  they  will  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  move  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Major  Rousseau  for  his  charming  paper. 
VIVE  LA  FRANCE ! 

Major  Rousseau.— \'IVE  L'AMERIQUE! 

The  Chairman. — If  any  of  the  members  would  like  to  ques- 
tion the  speakers  of  the  evening,  I  am  sure  that  the  speakers 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  may  be  asked  of 
them. 

Mr.  Huntoon. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  away  recently 
and  haven't  followed  all  the  announcements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  technical  press  regarding  the  27th  Regiment.  I'd 
like  to  know  from  Major  Perry  whether  there  are  any  headquar- 
ters here  in  New  York  where  engineers  can  register.  There  are 
one  or  two  engineers  who  have  spoken  to  me  about  the  matter 
and  I  wondered  whether  any  arrangement  had  been  made  for 
this  purpose. 

Major  Perry. — I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  that  in  the 
circular  matter  which  we  have  sent  out,  we  have  stated  that 
any  engineer  who  wanted  to  enlist  in  this  regiment  could  apply 
to  the  nearest  recruiting  station.  There  are  several  here  in 
New  York.  They  have  been  furnished  complete  information  re- 
garding the  regiment,  and  any  man  will  receive  this  u|xm  apply- 
ing to  a  recruiting  officer  for  enlistment  in  the  27th. 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  if  there  is  no  further  discussion 
the  meeting  stands  adjourned. 

rhe  meeting  thereupon  adjourned  at  9:45  p.  m. 
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COUNCIL. 

Meeting  of  December  10,  1917. 

At  the  call  of  the  President,  the  Council  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  of  America  held  a  meeting  at  the  Lawyers' 
Club,  New  York,  on  December  10,  at  12:30  p.  m.  The  President, 
Mr.  Ingalls,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  other  Councillors  present 
were : — Messrs.  Burch,  Channing,  Huntoon,  Janeway,  Lindgren, 
Penrose,  Sharpless  and  Stone. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
November  5  had  been  submitted  to  the  Councillors,  and  that  an 
amendment  to  include  the  ticket  of  officers  for  the  annual  elec- 
tion, prepared  by  the  Secretary  and  adopted  by  the  Council,  had 
been  suggested.  This  correction  having  been  accepted,  the 
minutes  were  thereupon  approved. 

Mr.  Burch  opened  a  discussion  on  what  action,  if  any,  the 
Society  might  take  in  connection  with  assisting  the  Govern- 
ment in  formulating  an  equitable  basis  for  war  taxation  on 
mines.  After  full  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  subject, 
a  motion  was  made  and  passed : 

"That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
J.  F.  Callbreath,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, to  offer  our  assistance,  and  to  request  Mr.  Callbreath  to 
keep  the  Society  advised  as  to  any  action  taken  in  Washington 
in  regard  to  war  taxation  on  mines." 

The  Secretary  was  further  instructed  to  inform  Mr.  Hennen 
Jennings  of  the  Council's  action  in  the  matter,  invite  him  to 
represent  the  Society  in  Washington  in  connection  with  war 
taxation  on  mines,  with  the  suggestion  that  he  communicate 
with  Mr.  Callbreath,  and  advise  the  Society  of  any  progress 
made. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  having  made 
enquiries  in  regard  to  whether  the  dues  of  technical  and  scientific 
societies  are  subject  to  war  taxation,  the  following  report  in 
relation  thereto  was  submitted : 

In  an  opinion  rendered  by  a  firm  of  attorneys  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  it  is  stated  that  Section  701  "levies  a  10% 
tax  on  any  amount  paid  as  dues  or  membership  fees  (including 
initiation  fees),  to  any  social,  athletic,  or  sporting  club  or  organ- 
ization, wljere  such  dues  or  fees  are  in  excess  of  $12.00  per  year. 
In  our  opinion  the  section  has  no  application  to  your  institute." 
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A  letter  referring  to  the  same  matter  was  also  received 
from  Bradley  Stoughton,  the  Secretary  of  the  A.I.M.E..  under 
date  of  November  30.    He  writes  in  part,  as  follows : 

"Our  counsel  advises  us  that  there  is  no  tax  on  our  dues  because 
they  are  not  more  than  $12.00  per  year,  but  that  there  is  a  10  per  cent. 
tax  on  dues  plus  initiation  fee  in  case  of  new  members. 

"However,  several  of  our  sister  societies  have  been  informed  by 
their  counsel  that  there  is  no  tax    .     .     ." 

"I  am  writing  our  counsel  to  look  the  matter  up  again     .     .     ." 

The  Secretary  then  reported  that  in  the  past,  announcement 
of  the  annual  meeting  has  been  made  in  the  bulletin  only  and 
that  proxy  blanks  were  enclosed  in  the  November  issue,  but  that. 
in  order  to  assure  the  receipt  of  a  sufficient  number  of  proxies, 
the  assistant  secretary  had  suggested  mailing  to  the  membership 
a  special  notice,  together  with  proxy,  and  to  include  in  this  notice 
the  names  of  some  of  the  members  who  expect  to  attend.  Such 
notice  was  mailed  on  December  8th. 

Accommodations  for  the  annual  meeting  have  been  secured 
at  the  Engineer's  Club  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Spilsbury. 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  President  had  appointed 
D.  M.  Liddell  and  A.  C.  Ludlum,  tellers  to  count  the  ballots  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  councillors,  and  that  the  Secretary 
had  notified  the  tellers  of  their  appointment. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  last  year's  accounts  had  been 
audited,  and  ledger  entries  made,  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Howell  at  a  cost 
of  $50,  and  that  he  had  followed  this  arrangement  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  This  action  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  approved 
and  he  was  authorized  to  pay  Mr.  Howell  $50  for  auditing  the 
books. 

The  Secretary  then  reported  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Charles 
H.  Fulton,  one  of  the  charter  members. 

The  Secretary  reported  also  that  Ballot  No.  71  was  can- 
vassed November  26th ;  fourteen  votes  were  received  in  the 
affirmative  and  one  negative.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Drucker  had  there- 
fore been  notified  of  his  election  and  had  qualified.  And  that 
Ballot  No.  72  was  canvassed  on  December  8th  :  thirteen  votes 
were  received,  all  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  James  Ellwood  Jones 
had  therefore  been  notified  of  his  election. 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  the  following  membership 
schedule. 
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Membership  M^y    3  q^^    ^q 

Members  January  1,  1917  282  282 

Members  elected  in  1917  22  24 

304  306 

Members  resigned  1  2 

Members  deceased 2  2 

Total  Membership 301  302 

Applications  before  Council  —  3 

Applications  before  membership   2  6 

Applications  before  Executive  Committee 2  1 

Applications  in  office  4  2 

309  314 

The  Secretary  then  stated  that  the  Executive  Committee, 
having  been  requested,  by  a  resolution  adopted  on  February  8, 
1917,  to  report  what  revision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Society  is  in 
its  judgment  advisable,  submits  the  following  report  to  the 
Council  for  its  consideration.  The  suggested  amendments  were 
read,  and  approved  separately  by  the  Council. 

Article  No.  1. — A  member  of  the  Society  has  suggested  that  the  time 
during  which  names  of  candidates  are  before  the  membership  should  be 
longer  than  30  days  as  now  provided.  The  member  who  made  this  sug- 
gestion happened  to  be  traveling  in  South  America,  and  a  communica- 
tion was  naturally  delayed  in  reaching  him. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  communications  will  be  sure  to  reach  every  member  if  trav- 
eling in  a  foreign  country,  if  sick  in  this  country,  or  otherwise  incapaci- 
tated.    We  think  that  the  present  provision  of  30  days  is  sufficient. 

However,  there  is  a  matter  respecting  membership  that  has  occurred 
to  us  and  it  is  this:  It  may  happen  that  some  person  to  whom  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  has  been  awarded  is  not  a  member  of  the  Society, 
but  might  desire  to  become  one.  After  we  have  conferred  our  gold  medal 
upon  anybody,  we  have  Idone  him  the  highest  honor  we  can  and  it  would 
be  rather  silly  to  require  him  to  go  through  the  usual  procedure  of  apply- 
ing for  membership.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  to  Article  No.  1  the 
following  be  added: 

"Any  person,  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  to  whom  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  has  been  awarded,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Society 
upon  his  own  application." 

Article  No.  11. — This  article  provides  for  canvassing  the  vote  for 
election  of  councillors  in  the  following  way:  "At  noon  of  the  first  day 
of  the  annual  meeting,  the  polls  shall  be  closed  and  the  ballots  counted 
by  two  tellers  appointed  by  the  President."  It  has  been  found  in  prac- 
tice that  it  is  impracticable  to  open  the  ballots  at  noon,  count  them.  an)d 
be  ready  to  report  the  result  by  2  p.  m.,  which  is  the  time  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  annual  meeting.  In  practice  the  counting  of  the  ballots  has 
been  found  to  occupy  the  time  of  a  clerk  for  at  least  a  day.  We  suggest, 
therefore,  that  this  article  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
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"At  noon,  two  days  (Sundays  and  holidays  excluded)  before  noon  of 
the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  polls  shall  be  closed  and  the  bal- 
lots counted  by  two  tellers  appointed  by  the  President." 

The  title  of  this  article  should  be  amended  also  so  as  to  read,  "Can- 
vassing ballots  for  officers  and  councillors," 

Article  No.  8 — Officers. — This  article  prescribes  duties  of  executive 
officers,  succession,  and  powers  of  council  only  in  general  terms.  There 
should  be  provision  for  administration  in  the  event  of  absence  or  disa- 
bility of  both  the  president  and  vice-president  and  also  of  the  secretary. 
Such  emergencies  occurred  in  1916.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that 
the  last  sentence  be  struck  out  and  the  following  subs-tituted: 

"In  the  event  of  the  disability  of  the  president,  either  by  sickness  or 
absence  from  the  United  States,  or  otherwise,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  vice-president  shall  act.  If  both  the  president  and  vice- 
president  be  incapacitated,  a  meeting  of  the  council  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date  shall  be  called  by  the  secretary  and  a  second  vice-president  shall 
then  be  electeid  to  act  in  place  of  the  president  and  first  vice-president. 
In  the  event  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  secretary,  the  president 
may  appoint  an  assistant  secretary  to  act  in  his  place,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  council  at  its  next  following  meeting." 

The  addition  of  the  following  article  defining  some  of  the  powers  of 
the  council  is  recommended: 

"The  council  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  l)e  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Society,  provided  that 
these  are  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  council 
shall  administer  the  business  of  the  Society  and  may  delegate  its  powers, 
except  such  as  are  expressly  reserved  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  to 
persons  or  committees.  The  council  may  not  express  opinion  for  the  Society 
on  any  public  question,  but  after  the  membership  has  expressed  an  opinion 
as  an  act  of  the  Society,  the  council  and  executive  officers  may  commit  the 
Society  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  act  and  it  shall  be  their  duty 
to  promote  the  purpose  of  such  act." 

It  is  advised  that  the  last  sentence  of  .\rticle  13  be  transferred  to  a 
new  article,  expanded  as  follows: 

"Actions  of  the  Society. — Resolutions  endorsing  or  condemning  mat- 
ters of  public  or  professional  interest,  or  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
Society,  shall  take  such  course  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  council  in 
duly  formulated  rules,  but  such  rules  must  provide  that  not  less  than  30 
days  be  allowed  for  any  ballot  of  the  membership.  Upon  the  declara- 
tion of  the  result  of  any  ballot  by  the  president,  it  shall  become  an  act 
of  the  Society  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  rescinded.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  officers  and  council  of  the  Society  to  make  effective  an  act 
of  the  Society  in  every  proper  way." 

Article  No.  15  on  Sealed  Letter  Ballots. — The  second  sentence  read- 
ing, "The  endorsement  may  take  the  form  of  a  proxy,  to  be  voted  by 
the  tellers  appointed  by  the  President,  or  by  such  other  person,  not  a 
councillor,  as  the  member  may  designate."  should  be  omitted.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Society  has  been  consistently  against  proxy  voting  and  the 
only  use  of  proxies  that  has  lately  been  made  is  in  connection  with  votes 
that  are  required  to  insure  a  quorum  at  the  annual  meeting. 

In  this  article  the  requirement  that  the  Society  "shall  endorse  therc- 
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on  (meaning  the  voting  envelope)  the  date  and  time  of  receipt"  also 
should  be  omitted  as  unnecessary  and  rather  impracticable.  This  article 
should  further  be  amended  so  as  to  be  more  explicit  respecting  ap- 
pointment of  tellers. 

Article  No.  17 — Amendments  to  By-Laws. — This  is  extremely  clum- 
sy. It  involves  two  meetings  of  the  Society  which  are  purely  perfunctory, 
at  which  only  10  members  need  be  present  and  even  they  may  be  rep- 
resented by  proxy.  The  system  does  nothing  in  the  way  of  providing  for 
thorough  discussion.  It  merely  makes  for  delay.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  following  be  substituted: 

"Amendments  to  the  by-laws  may  be  proposed  to  the  council  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Society,  or  at  any  meeting  of  its  sections,  and  also  may  be 
.  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the  council.  If  approved  by  the  council,  the 
proposed  amendments  shall  be  submitted  to  the  membership  for  letter 
ballot  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  received  within  30  days  shall  pass  or 
defeat  the  amendment,  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  be  effective  immediately 
upon  its  declaration  by  the  president." 

New  Articles. — The  by-laws  make  no  provision  respecting  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  letter  ballots  of  the  council,  although  such  letter  bal- 
lots have  become  a  regular  procedure.    We  propose  the  following: 

''Letter  ballots  of  the  council  may  be  conducted  either  by  mail  or  tel- 
egraph as  instructed  by  tfie  president.  In  the  cases  of  letter  ballots  for 
election  of  members,  award  of  annual  medal  and  on  questions  of  dis- 
cipline of  members  the  vote  may  be  canvassed  as  soon  as  the  entire  fif- 
teen members  of  the  council  have  responded,  but  in  the  absence  of  re- 
sponse from  all  of  the  members,  the  polls  shall  remain  open  for  30  days 
from  the  time  of  issuance  of  the  ballot,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
votes  received  shall  be  counted  and  the  result  reported.  In  all  other 
cases  the  ballot  may  be  reported  and  the  motion  be  declared  carried  or 
defeated  as  soon  as  the  requisite  number  of  votes  have  been  received. 
Except  where  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  by  the  by-laws,  major- 
ity vote  of  the  council  shall  be  sufficient  to  pass  the  motion  put  to  ballot. 
Council  ballots  shall  be  opened  and  tallied  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
hand  them  to  the  President,  who  shall  declare  the  result  and  cause  it  to 
be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  council  meeting  next  following." 

The  present  by-laws  make  no  provision  respecting  the  appointment 
and  functions  of  committees  although  they  have  been  appointed  and 
have  been  caused  to  function.  In  order  to  regularize  this,  we  propose  the 
following: 

"The  council  of  the  Society  shall  elect  annually  from  its  members  an 
executive  committee  of  five,  of  whom  the  president,  vice-president  and 
secretary  shall  be  members  ex-officio,  the  two  other  members  to  be  elect- 
ed as  soon  as  possible  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  exec- 
utive committee  besides  performing  such  duties  as  may  be  instructed  by 
the  council  shall  also  act  as  the  membership  committee  as  provided  in 
by-law  No.  1." 

"There  shall  be  a  committee  on  award  of  the  annual  medal,  consisting 
of  three  members  of  the  Society,  appointed  annually  by  the  president, 
but  councillors  shall  not  be  eligible  for  this  committee." 

"The  council  may  create  other  committees,  standing  or  temporary,  to 
which  appointments  may  be  made  from  the  membership  at  large.     Tem- 
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porary  committees  may  be  discharged,  and  standing  committees  may  be 
abolished  by  action  of  the  council." 

Article  No.  10. — Experience  has  shown  that  the  present  system  of 
nominating  officers  and  councillors  does  not  work  well,  for  the  reason 
that  the  preliminary  votes  are  so  greatly  scattered.  It  is  recommended 
that  beginning  with  the  third  sentence  this  article  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sixty  days  before  the  annual  meeting  the  secretary  shall  issue  a  bal- 
lot containing  in  and  for  each  of  these  districts  not  less  than  two  (instead 
of  three)  names,  and  for  the  offices  of  president,  vice-president,  and  sec- 
retarj-,  each,  not  less  than  two  (instead  of  three)  names,  which  shall  be 
in  each  case  those  receiving  the  largest  number  of  nominating  votes; 
provided,  however,  that  persons  receiving  less  than  eleven  votes  for  an 
executive  office  and  less  than  seven  votes  for  councillor,  may  be  disre- 
garded, and  provided  further  that  no  person  may  stand  for  more  than 
one  office,  and  when  votes  are  cast  for  one  person  for  more  than  one  of- 
fice he  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  only  for  that  office  for  which  he  has 
the  largest  number  of  votes.  In  the  event  that  nobody  receives  the  nec- 
essarj'  number  of  qualifying  votes,  the  council  shall  make  nominations." 

The  remainder  of  this  article  will  stand  unamended. 


The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 


Louis  D.  Huntoon, 

Secretary. 


MEMBER  ELECTED  IN  DECEMBER. 

Tones,  James  Ellwood Switchback,  W.  Va. 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Keller.  Edward 365  West  56th  St.,  New  York 

.S.  F.  .Shaw 624  Bedell  Building,  San  Antonio.  Texas 


PERSONALS. 

IMwin  S.  Berry,  captain  in  the  National  Army,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  mining  regiment,  the  27th  Engineers. 

J.  A.  Burges.s,  who  is  general  superintendent  of  the  United 
Eastern  mine,  at  Oatman,  Arizona,  has  apparently  an  exceed- 
ingly patriotic  crew.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Arizona 
chapter  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  52%  of  his  employees 
subscribed  to  the  second   Liberty  Loan. 
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L.  S.  Gates  has  been  elected  first  vice  governor  and  director 
of  the  Arizona  chapter  of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 
Among  other  directors  elected  at  the  same  time  appear  the 
names  of  J.  A.  Burgess,  C.  M.  Colvocoresses,  and  B.  Britton 
Gottsberger. 

Gharles  A.  Ghase  and  George  E.  Gollins  are  directors,  by 
election  on  November  28th,  of  the  Colorado  Chapter  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  with  headquarters  in  Denver.  At 
a  later  meeting,  on  December  1st,  Bulkeley  Wells  was  elected 
governor  of  the  chapter. 

J.  S.  Douglas,  at  the  call  of  the  American  Red  Cross  com- 
missioner in  charge  of  relief  work,  sailed  for  France  early  in 
September. 

A.  E.  Drucker  has  been  recently  in  Baltimore  superintend- 
ing construction  work  in  connection  with  a  concentrating  plant. 

Stanley  A.  Easton  has  been  testifying  as  an  expert  for  the 
plaintiff  in  the  suit  of  Star  Mining  Co.  vs.  Federal  M.  &  S.  Co., 
in  Idaho. 

Baird  Halberstadt  has  been  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Schuylkill  Co..  Penn.,  since  November  first.  He  is  also  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Materials,  and  is  a  member 
of  both  the  local  committee  (Schuylkill  Co.)  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
the  Military  Committee. 

Fred  Hellmann,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hellmann,  has  sailed 
for  Chile. 

J.  P.  Hutchins  has  returned  from  Russia  and  is  now  in  New 
York.    He  expects  later,  however,  to  leave  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

D.  C.  Jackling  has  received  from  the  Secretary  of  War  an 
appointment  to  supervise  the  construction  of  explosive  plants 
which  have  been  undertaken  bv  the  Government. 

Donald  M.  Liddell  left  for  Washington  on  December  17,  to 
take  up  his  duties  as  temporary  chief  engineer  of  the  War 
Credits  Board. 

Charles  W.  McMeekin  is  now  Major  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Reserve. 

C.  W.  Merrill,  now  with  the  U.  S.  Food  Adrninistration,  has 
been  directing  his  attention  to  the  conservation  and  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  arsenic  supply. 
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H.  G.  Moulton,  who  is  associated  with  the  War  Industries 
Board  as  engineer,  has,  according  to  latest  advices,  been  as- 
signed to  the  Raw  Materials  Division. 

George  S.  Rice,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  some  little 
time  ago  made,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  of  British 
Columbia,  an  examination  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Crowsnest 
Pass  district.  Some  of  these  coal  seams  are  gaseous,  and  Mr. 
Rice's  advice  and  recommendations  were  desired. 

H.  L.  Smyth,  who  is  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy 
at  Harvard  University,  and  also  principal  geologist  for  the  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron  Co.,  has  been  in  Michigan  on  professional  work. 

Morril  B.  Spaulding,  recently  associated  with  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  at 
Philadelphia. 

H.  C.  Wilmot  is  back  in  New  York  from  his  recent  trip  to 
the  Southwest. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 

CALLED   INTO   THE   SERVICE   OF  THE  U.   S. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES. 

Lawrence  Addicks Member,  U.  S.  Naval  Consulting  Board 

Percy  E.  Barbour Capt.,  Reserve  List.  N.  G.,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  S.  Berry Capt.,  27th  Engineers,  N.  A. 

Alfred  H.  Brooks Major  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Reginald  W.  Brock Major  in  Canadian  forces 

Gelasio  Caetani Capt.,  1st  Reg.  of  Engineers,  Italian  Army 

Will  L.  Clark Federal  Fuel  Administrator,  Arizona 

Welton  J,  Crook Officers'  Reserve  Corps 

Benedict  Crowell Major  of  Ord. ;  Asst.  Secretary  of  War 

W.  B.  Devereux,  Jr Capt.  of  Aeronautics,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  S.  Douglas Dir.  Warehouses,  American  Red  Cross 

.\.  S.  Dwight Major,  11th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Hague First  Lt.  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  R. 

Baird  Halberstadt Fed.  Fuel  Admin'tor.  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

W.  L.  Honnold \m.  Dir.,  Com.  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

Herbert  C.   Hoover U.   S.   Food  Administrator 
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John  D.  Irving Capt.,  11th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

D.  C.  Jackling Powder  Plants  and  Mfg.,  War  Department 

Woolsey  McA.  Johnson .Trade  Expert,  War  Trade  Board 

Donald  M.  Liddell Chief  Eng.,  War  Credits  Board 

Charles  W.  McMeekin Major  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  R. 

C.  H.  Macnutt Lt.  of  Engineers  in  Canadian  forces 

C.  W.  Merrill. . .  .Div.  of  Chemicals,  U.  S.  Food  Administration 

H.  G.  Moulton Engineer,  War   Industries   Board 

Seeley  W.  Mudd Major  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  R. 

O.  B.  Perry Major,  27th  Engineers,  N.  A. 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt Major,  105th  Engineers,  N.  A, 

A.  L.  Queneau late  of  the  French  army 

M.  L.  Requa.Div.  of  Org.  and  Policy,  U.  S.  Food  Administration 

Edgar  Rickard U.   S.   Food  Administration 

W.  L.  Saunders Chairman,  U.  S.  Naval  Consulting  Board 

Millard  K.  Shaler Hon.  Sec,  Com.  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

S.  C.  Thomson War  Export  Board 

Arthur  L.  Walker Con.  Met.  to  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Young  Westervelt .  Chairman,  War  Minerals  Committee 
Pope  Yeatman Con.  Engineer,  War  Industries  Board 
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CONSTITUTION  BY-LAWS 

RULES 
OFFICERS  MEMBERS 


May  1.  1917 


115  Broadway,  New  York 


OFFICERS  FOR  1917. 

President,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  10th  Ave.  at  36th  St.,  New  York. 
Vice-President,   Waldemar   Lindgren,    Mass.    Institute   of    Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Louis  D.  Huntoon,  115  Broadway,  New  York. 
Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  W.  R.  Ingalls,  Louis  D.  Huntoon,  A. 
S.  DwiGHT,  J.  Parke  Channing,  G.  C.  Stone. 

COUNCIL. 

At  large,  ex-officio. 

W.  R.   Ingalls,  New   York Retires  January,  1918 

Waldemar    Lindgren,    Cambridge     Retires  January,  1918 

Louis  D.  Huntoon,  New  York   Retires  January,  1918 

Districts  1-2-3-4,  New  York  and  New  England. 

J.   Parke   Channing,   New   York Retires  January,  1920 

A.  S.  Dwight,  New  York Retires  January,  1918 

G.  C.  Stone,  New  York   Retires  January,  1918 

J.  H.  Janeway,  New  York  Retires  January,  1918 

District  5 — Pennsylvania. 

R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  Philadelphia Retires  January,  1919 

District  6 — Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  New  Jersey. 
R.   M.   Catlin,   Franklin  Furnace,   N.   J Retires  January,  1920 

District  7 — Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota, 
Arkansas,  and  Kansas. 
E.   B.   Kirby,   St.  Louis,   Mo Retires  January,  1920 

District    8 — Colorado,    Utah,    Oklahoma,    Texas    and    Mexico. 

Philip  Argall,   Denver,   Colo Retires  January,  1918 

District  9-10 — Northern  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Alaska. 

Albert   Burch,   San  Francisco,   Calif Retires  January,  1920 

M.  L.  Requa,  San  Francisco,  Calif Retires  January,  1918 

District   11 — Southern   California  and  Arizona. 

S.  W.   Mudd,   Los  Angeles,   Calif Retires  January,  1919 

District  12 — Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Canada. 

Stanly  A.  Easton,  Kellogg,   Idaho Retires  January,  1919 

OFFICERS  OF  SECTIONS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA. 

F.  H.  Probert,  M.  B.  Spaulding,  R.  H.  Sanders, 

Chairman.  Chairman.  Chairman. 

E.  L.  Oliver,  W.  Y.  Westervelt,  F.  L.  Garrison, 

Secretary.  Vice-Chairman.  Secretary. 

D.  M.  Liddell, 

Secretary. 
Editor,  Edward  K.  Judd. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Amended,  Oct.  4,  191 1. 

I — Name. 

The  name  of  the  association  shall  be  Mining  and  Metallur- 
gical Society  of  America. 

2 — Objects. 

The  Society  shall  have  for  its  objects  the  conservation  of  mineral 
resources,  the  advancement  of  mining  and  metallurgical  industries, 
the  better  protection  of  mine  investors  and  mine  workers,  the  increase 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  of  high  professional 
ideals  and  ethics. 

3 — Membership. 

The  Society  shall  comprise  honorary  members,  and  members 
who  must  be  qualified  by  knowledge,  experience,  and  honorable 
standing  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  pro- 
posed for,  and  elected  to,  membership  as  provided  in  the  by-laws 
of  the  Society. 

4 — Members. 

All  interests  in  the  property  of  the  Society  of  persons  resign- 
ing, or  otherwise  ceasing  to  be  members,  shall  vest  in  the  Society. 
No  member  or  officer  shall  receive  salary,  compensation,  or  emolu- 
ment unless  authorized  by  the  by-laws,  or  by  concurring  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  council.  Members  residing  for  a  year  or  more  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  vote  nor  to  hold  office  during  the  period  of  such  resi- 
dence. 

5 — Officers. 

The  affairs  of  the  Society,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  shall  be  managed  by  a  council  of  fifteen 
members,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  prescribed  term  or  terms. 
The  executive  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  and  a  secretary  (who  shall  also  be  treasurer),  which 
officers  shall  be  members  of  the  council  ex-officio,  and  shall  hold 
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office  for  one  year,  or  until  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  which  their 
successors  in  office  are  elected,  except  that  the  secretary  shall 
hold  office  until  his  successor  accepts  transfer  of  the  duties  of 
that  office.  Additional  officers  may  be  elected  by  the  council  from 
time  to  time  if  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society.  All 
officers  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  Vacancy  in  the  office 
of  president  shall  be  filled  by  the  vice-president,  who  shall  then 
become  president,  and  the  council  shall  forthwith  elect  a  vice- 
president  ;  and  if  necessary  shall  elect  a  member  of  council,  of 
which  the  number  must  always  be  fifteen. 


6 — Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January  of  each  year.  One-third  of  the  members, 
present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 


7 — Rules. 

The  Society  may  adopt  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business,  provided  that  these  are  in  harmony  with 
this  constitution,  and  may  provide  different  methods  for  amend- 
ing or  repealing  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations. 

8 — Amendments. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  presented  at  a  regular 
or  business  meeting  of  the  Society;  and  if  endorsed  by  the  council, 
or  in  writing  signed  by  at  least  twenty  members,  a  copy  of  such 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  sent  to  all  entitled  to  vote,  accom- 
panied by  comment  by  the  council  if  it  so  elects,  at  least  thirty 
days  in  advance  of  a  second  meeting  called  for  its  consideration ; 
at  which  meeting  the  amendment  may  be  amended  as  to  wording 
but  not  as  to  intent,  and  then  shall  be  submitted  to  a  final  vote 
by  sealed  letter  ballot  sent  to  all  members ;  the  polls  shall  be  open 
for  sixty  days,  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  a  majority 
of  those  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  required  to  have  been  recorded 
in  the  affirmative ;  provided,  however,  that  a  negative  vote  com- 
prising a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  defeat  the  amendment. 
If  the  necessary  vote  for  adoption  or  for  rejection  is  not  secured 
on  the  first  ballot,  the  council  shall  order  the  sending  of  a  second 
ballot  by  registered  mail  to  members  who  have  not  recorded  their 
vote ;  and  in  such  case,  so  many  of  these  second  ballots  as  have  been 
received  by  members,  if  not  voted  within  a  further  period  of  sixty 
days  shall  be  counted  as  votes  cast  in  the  affirmative.  The  ballots 
shall  be  voted,  canvassed  and  announced  as  provided  in  the  by-laws. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Amended  Sept.  5  and  Oct.  4,  191 1,  a7id  Mar.  13,  1913. 
I — Admission  to  Membership. 

A  candidate  for  membership  or  two  members  proposing  him 
shall  submit,  in  such  form  and  in  such  detail  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  council,  a  record  of 
his  training  and  practice.  The  candidate  must  have  had  eight  years' 
practical  or  professional  experience,  including  not  less  than  five 
years  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  mining  or  allied  lines  of 
work.  Graduates  of  approved  engineering  schools  shall  be  credited 
with  one-half  the  time  prescribed  for  graduation.  The  candidate 
must  be  endorsed  by  three  or  more  members  who  shall  further 
certify  in  writing  as  to  his  qualifications  for  membership.  These 
statements  must  be  based  on  long  or  intimate  personal  knowledge, 
and  shall  be  submitted  in  such  manner  as  the  council  may  direct. 
The  names  of  the  candidates,  after  approval  by  a  duly  appointed 
committee  of  the  council,  shall  be  submitted  to  all  members  of  the 
Society  entitled  to  vote,  with  the  request  that  said  members  of 
the  Society  present  in  writing  promptly,  any  objections  that  they 
may  have  against  a  candidate  on  the  list.  Thirty  days  after  the 
mailing  of  the  list,  the  committee  of  the  council  shall  consider  the 
communications  received  from  members  of  the  Society,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  the  secretary  of  the  Society  shall 
then  submit  the  name  of  the  candidate  to  the  whole  council  for 
secret  letter  ballot.  The  affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
council  shall  be  required  to  elect,  but  three  adverse  votes,  received 
within  thirty  days,  shall  be  sufficient  to  defer  the  election  of  any 
candidate,  and  the  council  may  include  the  name  of  any  such  can- 
didate on  the  ballot  for  any  subsequent  election  of  members.  The 
application  of  any  candidate  shall  be  considered  as  pending  un- 
less it  be  withdrawn,  or  unless  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  council 
the  candidate  be  rejected.  A  candidate  may  renew  his  applica- 
tion a  year  or  more  after  his  rejection. 

2 — Admission  to  Honorary  Membership. 

Honorary  members,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  must  be  pro- 
posed in  writing,  setting  forth  at  length  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate,  and  signed  by  at  least  twenty  members  of  the  Society. 
The  candidate  must  be  elected  by  vote  of  the  council  which  shall  be 
by  sealed  letter  ballot.  One  dissenting  vote  shall  defeat  such  elec- 
tion. Honorary  members  are  not  entitled  to  vote  nor  to  hold  office 
and  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  initiation  fees  nor  annual  due.<?. 

3 — Subscription  to  Coxstitltion  and  By-Laws. 

••Ml  elected  candidates  shall  be  duly  notified,  and  shall  sub- 
scribe to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  in  such  form  as  the  council 
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may  direct.  This  latter  provision  shall  not  apply  to  honorary 
members.  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  the 
day  of  his  election. 

4 — Annual  Dues  and  Life  Membership. 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  ten  dollars,  payable  in  advance  on 
the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year.  Persons  elected  after  nine 
months  of  any  year  have  expired  shall  pay  only  one-half  of  the 
dues  for  that  year.  The  council  may,  for  sufficient  cause,  remit 
the  whole  or  part  of  dues  in  arrears.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  council  may  drop  from  membership  any  member  more  than 
one  year  in  arrears  for  annual  dues,  but  may  reinstate  such  mem- 
ber at  its  discretion.  The  council  shall  permit  any  member,  not 
in  arrears,  to  become  a  life  member  on  payment  of  a  sum  deemed 
adequate  for  the  purpose  by  the  council,  and  based  on  his  ex- 
pectation of  life  according  to  reliable  tables  of  mortality.  Such 
life  membership  and  initiation  fees  shall  be  invested,  and  the 
income  only  shall  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Society. 

5 — Resignations. 

Any  member,  not  in  arrears  in  payment  of  dues,  may  terminate 
his  connection  with  the  Society  by  sending  his  resignation  in  writing 
to  the  secretary. 

6 — Discipline. 

The  membership  of  any  person  in  the  Society  may  be  suspended 
or  terminated  for  reasons  of  weight  by  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the 
council.  Notice  of  such  intended  action  shall  be  sent  to  such  member 
by  registered  mail,  and  action  shall  not  be  taken  for  at  least  thirty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  this  notice  by  such  member.  A  member  sus- 
pended or  expelled  may  demand  a  sealed  letter  ballot  sustaining  the 
action  of  the  council.  This  ballot  shall  be  sent  to  all  members  entitled 
to  vote  and  may  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  signed  by  the  council 
or  a  committee  thereof,  and  by  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  accused 
of  not  more  than  one  thousand  words,  or  not  exceeding  in  length 
that  prepared  by  or  for  the  council.  A  majority  of  the  votes  received 
within  thirty  days  shall  be  required  to  reverse  the  action  of  the 
council. 

7 — Election  Districts. 

The  council  shall  from  time  to  time  divide  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  membership  into  twelve  geographical  districts  to  be  designated 
by  numbers.  Each  of  the  districts  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
contiguous  territory;  and  each  shall  contain  as  nearly  as  practicable 
an  equal  number  of  members.  The  council  shall  announce  such 
division  to  the  Society  three  months  before  the  annual  meeting.  The 
council  shall  consist  of  the  president,  the  vice-president  and  the  secre- 

•vi 
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tary;  and  of  twelve  members,  elected  one  from  each  district,  and 
the  terms  of  office  of  such  twelve  councillors  shall  be  arranged  so 
that  four  of  them  shall  expire  each  year. 

8 — Officers. 

The  officers  of  the  Society,  as  provided  in  the  constitution,  shall 
be  elected  as  hereinafter  provided,  except  that  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs  it  shall  be  filled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  council.  Their 
respective  terms  of  office  shall  begin  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  elected.  The  duties  of  the  several  officers  shall  be 
such  as  usually  attach  to  the  office,  or  such  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  council.  The  council  may  delegate  its  powers  to  persons  or  com- 
mittees, and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Society,  provided 
that  these  are  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 

9 — Councillors. 

The  term  of  office  of  a  councillor  shall  begin  immediately  upon 
election.  Vacancies  occurring  at  any  time  in  the  council  may  be 
filled  until  the  next  annual  election  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  re- 
maining members.  At  the  next  annual  election  new  councillors  shall 
be  elected  to  fill  such  vacancies  for  the  unexpired  terms  of  office 
only. 

10 — Nominations. 

Three  months  before  the  annual  meeting,  the  secretary  shall 
send  a  nomination  ballot  to  each  member  of  the  Society  in  the  dis- 
tricts for  which  new  councillors  must  be  elected,  with  the  request 
that  he  shall  nominate  three  members,  in  such  manner  as  the 
council  may  direct,  as  candidates  for  councillor  to  represent  his 
district ;  and  shall  send  a  nomination  ballot  to  each  member  of  the 
Society  entitled  to  vote,  with  the  request  that  he  shall  nominate 
one  member  for  president,  one  for  vice-president  and  one  for  sec- 
retary. Nominations  shall  be  received  for  20  days,  when  the  polls 
shall  be  closed  and  the  ballots  counted  by  the  Secretary.  Sixty  days 
before  the  annual  meeting  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  ballot,  con- 
taining in  and  for  each  of  these  districts  not  less  than  three  names, 
and  for  the  offices  of  president,  vice-president  and  secretary,  each, 
not  less  than  three  names,  which  shall  be  in  each  case  those  re- 
ceiving the  largest  number  of  nominating  votes.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  ballot  may  comprise  less  than  three  names  for  any  office 
if  less  than  three  persons  have  been  nominated  for  that  office ;  and, 
moreover,  that  persons  receiving  less  than  seven  votes  for  an  execu- 
tive office  and  less  than  three  votes  for  councillor  may  be  disre- 
garded, and  provided  further,  that  no  person  may  stand  for  more  than 
one  office,  and  when  votes  are  cast  for  the  same  person  for  more 
than  one  office  he  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  only  for  that  office 
for  which  he  has  the  largest  number  of  votes.    The  ballot  prepared 
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as  thus  directed  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Society 
entitled  to  vote,  who  may  vote  for  one  councillor  in  each  district, 
having  the  right  to  substitute  names  not  on  the  list,  and  to  cast  not 
over  three  votes  for  a  single  candidate,  provided  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  by  such  member  shall  not  exceed  the  total  number 
of  vacancies  to  be  filled;  and  who  may  cast  one  vote  for  president, 
vice-president  and  secretary,  respectively,  having  the  right  to  sub- 
stitute names  not  on  the  list.  The  ballot  shall  be  signed,  sealed  and 
voted  as  prescribed  in  by-law  15. 

II — Canvassing  Ballots  for  Councillors. 

At  noon  of  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  the  polls  shall 
be  closed  and  the  ballots  counted  by  two  tellers  appointed  by 
the  president.  Councillors  shall  not  be  eligible  for  such  ap- 
pointment. The  candidate  for  councillor  in  each  district,  and 
the  candidate  for  the  respective  elective  offices,  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes,  shall  be  elected.  In  case  of  a  tie  the 
president  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

12 — Meetings  of  Council. 

Meetings  of  the  council  for  the  transaction  of  business  may 
be  called  at  any  time  by  the  president,  and  shall  be  called  at  the 
request  in  writing  of  three  councillors.  Unless  for  reasons  of 
weight,  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  meetings  shall  be  given. 
Five  councillors,  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  A  letter  ballot  of  the  council  shall  be  taken 
on  any  question  of  importance,  if  so  ordered  by  the  presiding 
officer  at  any  meeting',  or  at  the  request  in  writing  of  three 
councillors.  Whenever  a  letter  ballot  of  the  council  be  taken,  a 
majority  vote  of  the  council  shall  be  required  to  pass  the  motion 
put  to  ballot,  except  that  letter  ballots  upon  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  membership  shall  be  decided  as  provided  in  by-law  i. 

13 — Meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  council  shall  provide  for  regular  stated  meetings  of  the 
Society,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  or  for  the  reading  or 
discussion  of  papers,  to  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  may 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Society.  Special  meetings  of  the 
Society,  or  of  any  section  thereof,  for  a  definite  purpose,  may  be 
called  by  the  president,  or  shall  be  called  on  a  request  in  writing 
signed  by  twenty  members.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  at  a  special 
meeting  to  transact  other  business  than  that  stated  in  the  call  for 
the  meeting.  Except  for  reasons  of  weight,  at  least  thirty  days' 
notice  shall  be  given  of  all  meetings.  Except  at  annual  meetings, 
ten  members  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Resolutions  endorsing  or  condemning  matters  of  pub- 
lic or  professional  interest  shall  take  such  course  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  council  in  duly  formulated  rules,  but  such  rules 
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must  provide  that  not  less  than  thirty  days  be  allowed   for  any 
ballot  of  the  membership  of  the  Society. 

14 — Local  or  Professional  Sections. 

Local  sections,  or  professional  groups  of  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, may  be  organized  for  social,  scientific  and  professional  pur- 
poses, in  harmony  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  such 
section  shall  have  only  such  powers,  and  shall  act  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  council  may  from  time  to  tirpe  approve. 

15 — Sealed  Letter  Ballots. 
When  sealed  letter  ballots  are  required  by  the  constitution  or 
by-laws,  the  envelope  to  contain  the  ballot  shall  be  so  designed  that 
it  can  be  signed  on  the  outside  by  the  voter  for  identification,  and 
can  afterward  be  opened  by  the  tellers  so  as  to  preserve  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot.  The  endorsement  may  take  the  form  of  a  proxy,  to 
be  voted  by  the  tellers  appointed  by  the  president,  or  by  such  other 
person,  not  a  councillor,  as  the  member  may  designate.  The  ballots 
signed  and  sealed  shall  be  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  secretary, 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  their  safe-keeping,  and  who  shall  en- 
dorse thereon  the  date  and  time  of  receipt  and  make  record  of  such 
receipt  on  a  list  of  members  kept  for  the  purpose.  Any  member 
shall  have  the  privilege,  at  any  time  before  the  closing  of  the  polls, 
of  substituting  another  ballot,  in  which  case  the  original  shall  be 
returned  to  him  unopened.  After  the  closing  of  the  polls,  the  bal- 
lots, arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  check  list  of  members 
above  mentioned,  shall  be  delivered  by  the  secretary  to  tellers  ap- 
pointed by  the  president.  The  tellers  shall  verify  the  check  list,  and 
open  and  mix  thoroughly  the  votes  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot.  The  ballots  after  being  counted  by  the 
tellers,  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  report  of  the  tellers  shall  be  the 
official  record  of  the  vote.  In  case  a  supplementary  ballot  shall  be 
ordered  for  members  failing  to  vote  on  the  first  ballot,  the  mem- 
bers whose  votes  have  been  counted  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
a  second  time  nor  to  change  their  original  vote.  The  result  of 
the  ballot  shall  be  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  council  shall  determine. 

16 — Vote  of  Confidence. 
The  council,  by  a  two-fifths  vote  of  its  members,  or  upon 
request  in  writing  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
shall  submit  any  question  to  the  membership  for  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence. Such  vote  must  be  inaugurated  within  fifteen  days  after 
a  motion  for  a  vote  of  confidence  has  been  passed;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  received  within  thirty  days  after  issuance  of  the 
ballot  shall  decide.  In  case  such  question  is  decided  against  the 
council,  the  members  thereof  shall  forthwith  resign  office,  their 
resignations  to  take  eflfect  on  the  election  of  their  successors,  and 
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a  new  election  of  the  whole  council  shall  be  immediately  ordered 
to  be  conducted  as  provided  in  the  by-laws.  The  new  councillors 
shall  by  lot  divide  themselves  into  three  classes  to  serve  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  and  for  one  and  two  years  thereafter  re- 
spectively. 

17 — Amendments  to  By-Laws. 

Amendments  to  the  by-laws  shall  take  the  course  provided  for 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  save  that  when  the  letter  ballot  is 
taken  a  majority  of  the  votes  received  within  thirty  days  shall  pass 
or  defeat  such  amendments. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

A. — Rules  Governing  Resolutions. 

I.  Resolutions  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  Society,  or  upon 
matters  that  it  is  desired  to  submit  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Society,  other  than  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  may 
be  introduced  at  any  meeting  of  any  local  section.  Upon  adoption 
by  such  section,  the  secretary  of  the  section  shall  communicate  the 
resolution  as  adopted  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  who  shall 
promptly  lay  it  before  the  council.  The  council,  after  consideration 
of  such  resolution,  shall  ( i )  submit  it  to  the  membership  of  the  So- 
ciety for  vote  by  letter  ballot  as  provided  in  the  by-laws ;  or  (2)  make 
such  amendment  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  council  is  desirable,  without, 
however,  altering  the  intention  of  the  resolution,  and  then  shall  sub- 
mit it  to  vote  by  the  Society;  or  (3)  reject  the  resolution  and  return 
it  to  the  section  that  communicated  it,  with  the  reason  for  rejection. 

2.  A  local  section  when  notified  by  the  council  of  the  rejection 
of  a  resolution  may  reiterate  that  resolution ;  and  upon  receipt  by  the 
council  of  report  of  such  action,  the  council  shall  then  promptly  sub- 
mit the  resolution  to  the  membership  of  the  Society,  without  amend- 
ment, but  the  council  may  accompany  the  resolution  with  a  memo- 
randum respecting  its  own  action  in  the  case. 

3.  If  the  council  receives  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  same 
subject  from  two  or  more  local  sections,  the  council  shall  select  for 
submission  to  the  Society  that  which  in  its  opinion  is  the  most  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose  intended;  or  the  council  may  frame  a  com- 
posite resolution,  to  which  new  matter  may  be  added,  and  shall  sub- 
mit such  resolution  to  the  membership  of  the  Society  as  a  resolution 
proposed  by  the  council  in  lieu  of  those  adopted  by  two  or  more 
local  sections. 

4.  Any  seven  members  of  the  Society,  not  affiliated  with  any 
local  section,  may  unite  in  presenting  a  resolution  to  the  council,  and 
the  council  shall  act  upon  such  a  presentation  in  the  same  way  as 
provided  under  rule  i. 

5.  The  council  itself  may  initiate  a  resolution  and  submit  it 
directly  to  the  membership  of  the  Society  for  letter  ballot. 
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B. — Rules  Governing  Local  Sections. 

1.  Local  sections  of  the  Society  may  be  formed  for  promot- 
ing social  intercourse  among  members,  and  for  reading  papers, 
and  discussing  subjects  pertinent  to  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Society. 

2.  Such  sections  may  be  organized  wherever  there  be  15  mem- 
bers in  any  city  or  town,  or  in  places  adjacent  thereto,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  10  or  more  of  such  members  addressed  to  a  councillor,  who 
may  thereupon  call  a  meeting  of  members  residing  within  the  limits 
of  the  proposed  section,  and  if  not  less  than  seven  members  attend 
such  meeting,  they  may  thereupon  organize  such  section,  elect  officers, 
comprising  at  least  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  and  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  local  government,  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  Society ;  provided  that  said  rules  and 
regulations,  or  any  subsequent  amendment  thereof,  shall  forthwith  be 
submitted  to  the  council  of  the  Society,  and  shall  not  become  effective 
until  approved  by  the  council ;  and  provided,  that  all  members  of  the 
Society  residing  or  engaged  professionally  in  the  district  included 
by  any  section  shall  be  invited  to  become  members  of  said  section ; 
and  provided  that  any  such  member,  upon  application  and  upon  com- 
plying with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  section,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  therein ;  and  provided  that  all  expenses  in- 
curred by  said  section,  except  as  noted  below,  shall  be  defrayed  by 
said  section. 

3.  The  secretary  of  each  local  section  shall  notify  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  as  to  the  names  of  members  enrolled  in  his  sec- 
tion and  shall  promptly  inform  the  secretary  of  the  Society  respect- 
ing any  resignations  from  or  additions  to  membership.  In  the  event 
oi  any  dispute  as  to  membership,  or  the  right  to  enroll  members,  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  council  of  the  Society,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final. 

4  The  Society  will  pay,  on  request,  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cost 
01  stenographic  reports  of  the  meetings  of  any  section,  provided  that 
the  amount  so  paid  does  not  exceed  one-half  the  dues  paid  into 
the  general  treasury  by  the  members  of  such  section,  nor  exceed 
$100  in  any  one  year. 

5.  Dues  or  assessments  for  the  defrayment  of  the  expenses  of 
local  sections  shall  be  levied  as  each  section  shall  determine,  but 
shall  not  exceed  $5  per  member  in  any  one  year.  The  failure  of 
any  member  to  pay  such  section-charges  shall  be  reported  to  the 
council  of  the  Society  and  delinquency  for  more  than  one  year  after 
notice  has  been  served  shall  be  a  reason  sufficient  for  the  suspension 
or  termination  of  the  membership  in  the  Society  of  such  delinquent 
member  Any  member  not  in  arrears  in  payment  of  section-charges 
may  terminate  his  connection  with  any  section  by  written  notification 
to  the  secretary  thereof.    If  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  mem- 
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bership  of  any  local  section  shall  fall  below  15,  the  existence  of  such 
section  may  be  terminated  by  the  council. 

6.  The  proceedings  of  local  sections,  including  papers  and  dis- 
cussions, shall  be  reported  to  the  secretary  as  hereinafter  provided. 
No  section  shall,  without  the  approval  of  the  council  of  the  Society, 
permit  any  account  of  its  proceedings  or  of  its  papers  or  discussion  to 
be  printed  in  any  newspaper  or  technical  publication,  nor  shall  any 
such  section  print  or  publish  any  proceedings,  without  the  assent 
and  approval  of  said  council,  nor  issue  any  printed  matter,  except 
the  necessary  notices,  etc.,  relating  to  the  management  of  the  section. 
No  section  shall  at  any  time  perform  any  act  or  deed  which  is 
properly  a  function  of  the  Society. 

7.  The  geographical  limits  of  each  local  section  shall  be  subject 
to  such  amendment  or  limitation  as  the  council  of  the  Society  may 
from  time  to  time  determine. 

8.  All  members  of  the  Society  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  all  sections. 

9.  Honorary  members  of  the  Society  shall  be  exempt  from  dues 
to  any  local  section. 

10.  The  order  of  business  at  meetings  of  local  sections  shall  be : 

a.  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

b.  Transaction  of  business. 

c.  Discussion  of  professional  and  technical  questions. 

11.  The  proceedings  at  each  meeting  of  each  section  shall  be 
promptly  reported  by  the  section-secretary  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Society. 

C. — Rules  for  Award  of  Annual  Medal. 

1.  A  gold  medal  shall  be  awarded  by  this  Society  each 
year  for  conspicuous  professional  or  public  service  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  of  Mining,  of  Metallurgy,  or  of  Eco- 
nomic Geology ;  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  industries  are  carried  on,  for  the  protection  of  mine 
investors,  and  especially  for  the  better  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  workmen  in  mines  and  metallurgical  establish- 
ments. 

2.  This  medal  shall  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  in  January. 

3.  Six  months  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the 
council  shall  determine  the  specific  object  for  which  the  medal 
shall  be  awarded,  and  four  months  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  the  members  of  the  Society  shall  be  asked  to  nominate 
candidates  on  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose,  such  nominations 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  claims  of  the  can- 
didates for  consideration.  These  nominations  shall  not  be  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  Society  and  may  include  other  nationali- 
ties than  our  own. 
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4.  Three  months  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
all  nominations  shall  be  considered  by  a  committee  of  three  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  At  least  two  montJis  before  the 
award  this  committee  shall  submit  a  list  of  two  names  to  the 
council  with  a  full  statement  of  the  claims  of  each  candidate. 
The  committee  may  consider  and  recommend  names  not  nomi- 
nated by  members  of  the  Society.  The  names  so  recommended 
shaJl  be  submitted  to  the  council  for  election  by  letter-ballot. 

5.  For  the  election  of  a  candidate  a  majority  vote  of  the 
council  shall  be  necessary.  If  this  majority  be  not  obtained  on 
the  first  election  other  ballots  may  be  taken  either  by  letter  or  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council  called  for  the  purpose.  At  such  meeting 
members  of  the  council  may  be  represented  in  proxy. 

D. — Rules  for  Publishing  the  Bulletin,  and  for  Reporting  Minutes 
of  Local  Sections, 

1.  The  Society  shall  publish  monthly  (and  at  intermediate 
times  when  necessary)  a  bulletin,  which  shall  be  the  official  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  of  its  local  sections.  The 
bulletin  shall  be  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  and  shall  contain  announcements  by  the  officers,  the 
minutes  of  meetings  of  local  sections,  communications  from  members, 
and  such  other  matter  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  council  or  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society  may  be  proper  and  useful  in  promoting  the 
purposes  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  regular  numbers  of  the  bulletin  shall  be  published 
on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  or  as  near  thereto  as  is  possible, 
but  the  council  may  for  reasons  of  weight  delay  the  publication 
of  any  bulletin. 

3.  Secretaries  of  local  sections  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
primary  editing  of  the  reports  of  meetings  of  their  sections  and 
shall  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  a  properly  prepared 
manuscript  report,  in  duplicate,  each  copy  signed  by  the  section- 
secretary. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  file  one  of  these  copies  among  the 
official  records  of  the  Society  and  shall  use  the  other  copy  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  bulletin. 

5.  Matter  intended  for  publication  in  any  bulletin  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  before  the  twentieth  day 
of  the  month  of  publication,  unless  the  publication  of  the  regular 
bulletin  has  been  delayed  by  direction  of  the  council. 

6.  The  Secretary  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  withhold  mat- 
ters submitted  for  publication  in  the  bulletin,  other  than  official 
announcements  by  the  officers  of  the  Society  or  by  the  council ;  but 
in  the  event  of  such  withholding  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
President  and  present  the  case  to  the  council,  at  its  first  following 
meeting,  which  shall  act  upon  it. 


LOCAL  RULES. 
NEW  YORK  SECTION. 

1.  The  officers  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  of  America  shall  be  a  chairman,  a  vice-chair- 
man and  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  after 
the  summer  of  each  year,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  from 
that  time.  These  officers  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee  of 
the  section. 

2.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  section  shall  be  divided  equally 
among  all  its  members,  and  shall  be  payable  at  such  times  as  the 
executive  committee  shall  name. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  the 
meeting  shall  elect  a  chairman  pro  tern,  to  serve  at  that  meeting.  In 
the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  chairman  shall  appoint  an  acting 
secretary  to  serve  for  that  meeting. 

4.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings,  and  immediately  after  each  meeting  shall  forward  to  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Society  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 

5.  The  presence  of  seven  members  of  the  section  at  a  meeting 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

6.  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  guests  to 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  section,  but  not  to  meetings  previously 
announced  as  executive. 

PHILADELPHIA    SECTION 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Philadelphia  Section  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  of  America  shall  be  a  chairman  and  a  sec- 
retary, who  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  after  the  summer 
of  each  year,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  after  that  time. 

2.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  section  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  all  members  of  the  section,  and  shall  be  payable  at 
such  times  as  the  chairman  may  name. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  a  meeting  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man pro  tern,  to  serve  at  that  meeting.  In  the  absence  of  the  sec- 
retary, the  chairman  shall  appoint  an  acting  secretary  to  serve  for 
that  meeting. 

4.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings,  and  immediately  after  each  meeting  shall  forward  to  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Society  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 

5.  The  members  of  the  section  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
bringing  guests  to  the  meetings  of  the  section. 

xiy 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Adopted  by  the  Council  and  published  in  the  first  bulletin 
of  the  Society. 
It  has  been  decided  by  the  council  of  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  of  America  to  issue  to  the  members  a  monthly 
bulletin  similar  to  this,  which  will  record  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society.  In  presenting  this,  the  first  bulletin  of  the  Society,  it 
is  deemed  desirable  to  outline  the  purposes  of  the  Society  sug- 
gested in  the  preliminary  correspondence  among  those  who  be- 
came the  charter  members  and  developed  in  the  discussion  at 
the  organization  meeting.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Society 
will  enter  immediately  into  five  principal  fields  of  activity,  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  establishment  of  local  sections,  to  promote  ac- 
quaintance among  the  members,  good  fellowship,  and  the  inter- 
change of  views  respecting  technical  and  professional  matters. 
It  is  intended  that  these  local  sections  shall  hold  frequent  meet- 
ings, probably  once  a  month,  all  of  the  sections  to  hold  their 
meetings  on  the  same  day.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
meetings  take  the  form  of  a  dinner,  or  smoker,  to  be  followed 
by  conversation  and  discussion.  Such  action  as  may  be  taken 
upon  matters  of  interest  will  be  reported  to  the  general  secre- 
tary and  published  in  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Society.  If 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  the  Society  any  matter  be  of 
such  general  importance  as  to  deserve  discussion  by  all  of  the 
sections,  they  will  be  requested  by  the  general  secretary  to  take 
it  up.  In*  addition  to  the  meetings  of  the  local  sections,  there 
will  be  in  each  year  at  least  one  meeting  of  the  whole  Society. 

(2)  The  determination  of  standards  in  engineering  prac- 
tice, such  as  is  being  done  by  the  Institution  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy.  The  Institution  has  from  time  to  time  appointed 
committees  to  consider  technical  questions  as  to  which  there  is 
confusion,  with  the  view  to  recommending  a  standard  of  prac- 
tice that  all  members  of  the  Institution  are  urged  to  adopt. 
Among  the  questions  that  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Institution 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  are  the  definition  of  what  constitutes 
the  development  of  ore,  the  establishment  of  a  standard  of 
screens  for  use  in  screen  analysis,  and  an  agreement  as  to 
weights  and  measures  commonly  employed  in  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical work.  EflForts  to  secure  standardization  and  uniformity 
of  methods  have  also  been  made  by  other  technical  societies. 
There  is  a  great  field  for  useful  work  in  this  direction,  and  it 
is  considered  to  be  one  that  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  So- 
ciety of  America  may  profitably  enter. 

(3)  The  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  professional 
practice  and  ethics,  with  a  view  to  the  gradual  formulation  of 
rules    for  guidance,   determined   by   the   consensus   of   opinion    in 
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the  Society.  Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  themselves  as  professional  men,  but  in  their  actions 
they  often  show  that  they  do  not  seriously  regard  themselves 
as  such.  This  may  be  due  to  a  large  extent  to  vagueness  in 
ideas  respecting  professional  propriety.  Consequently,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  discussing  details  of  professional 
practice,  such  as  the  relation  between  the  engineer  and  his 
clients,  the  matter  of  contingent  fees,  the  communication  of 
gratuitous  advice.  These  are  merely  a  few  matters  which  sug- 
gest themselves.  It  is  considered  that  a  discussion  of  such 
questions  relating  to  professional  practice  and  ethics  will  lead 
eventually  to  the  establishment  of  a  code  of  ethics,  developing 
the  brief  but  comprehensive  treatise  on  this  subject  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bacon  in  the  preface  to  his  "Maxims  of  the  Law"  as  fol- 
lows: "I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession;  from  the 
which  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit, 
so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves  by  way  of  amends  to 
be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto." 

(4)  The  discussion  of  questions  of  public  policy  in  which  the 
profession  of  mining  engineering  is  directly  concerned.  There  are 
many  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  engineer,  just  as  in  the  case  of  other  pro- 
fessional men.  For  example,  there  has  lately  been  a  movement  in 
the  State  of  New  York  to  compel  every  analytical  chemist  to  secure 
a  license  from  the  State  before  being  permitted  legally  to  practice 
his  profession ;  similarly  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  states  should 
pass  laws  requiring  mining  engineers  to  be  licensed.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  present  purpose  to  discuss  or  put  any  weight  upon  these  par- 
ticular propositions ;  they  are  mentioned  merely  as  examples  of  mat- 
ters of  public  policy  which  come  up  from  time  to  time,  affecting  the 
profession  of  mining  and  metallurgical  engineering,  in  connection 
with  which  the  profession  has  heretofore  had  no  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  consensus  of  its  opinion.  The  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America  will  be  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  such 
opinions. 

(5)  Finally,  it  is  intended  that  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America  shall  be  a  strictly  professional  society,  i.  e., 
membership  in  it  will  be  limited  to  the  ranks  of  the  mining  and 
metallurgical  engineers,  and  mining  geologists.  Serious  qualifica- 
tions are  prescribed  as  a  prerequisite  to  membership,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  personal  character  and  professional  ability  among  the  member- 
ship. In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  applications  for  membership  will 
be  subjected  to  rigid  investigation  in  substantially  the  same  way  as 
is  done  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  cause  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America 
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soon  to  become  recognized  as  representative  of  the  best  in  the  mining 
and  metallurgical  profession  of  North  America.  Membership  in 
the  Society  obviously  will  not  be  an  unqualified  endorsement,  but 
it  will  be  a  recognition  of  good  standing  among  and  by  members  of 
the  profession,  which  in  many  ways  will  be  useful.  It  is  proposed 
in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Society  to  print  brief  records  of  their 
professional  careers. 

CERTIFICATE   OF   INCORPORATION 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  desirous  of  associating  our- 
selves together  as  a  non-stock  membership  corporation,  for 
scientific,  educational  and  social  purposes,  as  hereinafter  more 
particularly  set  forth  and  described,  pursuant  to  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  Acts  of  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Xew  York 
relating  to  membership  in  non-stock  corporations,  do  hereby 
certify  and  declare  that  we  are  all  of  full  age,  all  of  us  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  two  of  us  are  residents  of  the  City, 
County  and  State  of  Xew  York,  and  one  of  us  is  a  resident  of 
the  City  and  State  of  New  York  and  all  of  us  have  had  at  least 
eight  years'  practical  or  professional  experience,  including  not 
less  than  five  years  of  responsibility  ii.  mining  or  allied  lines 
of  work. 

We  do  further  certify  and  declare  that  the  particular  objects 
for  which  this  corporation  is  to  be  formed,  and  the  qualifications 
required  for  active  membership  therein  are  as  follows;  viz.. 

First.  To  bring  together,  as  Honorary  Members  and  Mem- 
bers, those  who  are  qualified  by  knowledge,  experience  and 
honorable  standing  acquired  by  at  least  eight  years  of  practical 
or  professional  experience,  including  not  less  than  five  years  in 
positions  of  responsibility  in  mining  or  allied  kinds  of  work,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  thereby  advancing  the  particular  objects 
of  the  Society,  to  wit:  the  conservation  of  mineral  resources,  the 
advancement  of  mining  and  metallurgical  industries,  the  better 
protection  of  mine  investors  and  mine  workers,  the  increase  of 
scientific  knowledge,  the  encouragement  of  high  professional 
ideals  and  ethics,  and  the  cherishing  of  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood among  its  members. 

Second.  That  the  corporate  name  by  which  said  corpora- 
tion, hereby  to  be  formed,  shall  be  known  and  distinguished,  is 
and  shall  be: — Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America. 

Third.  That  the  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  said 
corporation  are  to  be  principally  conducted  is  the  United  States 
of  America,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Fourth.  That  the  principal  office  of  said  corporation  shall 
be  located  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  City,  County  and 
State  of  New  York. 
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Fifth.  That  the  number  of  directors  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion shall  be  fifteen. 

Sixth.  That  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  the  directors  of  said  corporation  until  the  first  annual 
meeting,  are 

Walter  R.  Ingalls,  505  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 

Henry  S.  Munroe,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Robert  H.  Richards,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
Mass. 

William  A.  Lathrop,  108  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  M.  Chance,  819  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  N.  Page,  1863  Kalorama  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Horace  V.  Winciiell,  505  Palace  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ernest  R.  Buckley,  Rolla,  Missouri. 

J.  Parke  Channing,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Charles  W.  Goodale,  care  Boston  &  Montana  Cons.  C.  &  S.  Mng. 
Co.,  Butte,  Montana. 

Philip  Argall,  730  Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Frederick  W.  Bradley,  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  C.  Branner,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Christy,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Seventh.  That  the  annual  meeting  of  said  corporation  shall 
be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  in  each  and  every 
year. 

Eighth.  That  the  duration  of  the  corporation  shall  be  thirty 
years. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  we  have  made,  signed  and  sealed 
this  certificate  in  duplicate,  and  have  hereunto  set  our  hands 
and  afifixed  our  respective  seals  this  day  of  , 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten. 

(Signed)     Henry  S.  Munroe,  (Seal) 

(Signed)     Walter  R.  Ingalls,  (Seal) 

(Signed)     Robert  H.  Richards,        (Seal) 
(Signed)     Henry  M.  Chance,  (Seal) 

(Signed)     J.  Parke  Channing,         (Seal) 
The  above  certificate  was  signed  and  acknowledged  on  dates 
between  Nov.  i8  and  Nov.  28,  1910,  and  was  filed  with  the  Sec- 
tary of  State  of  New  York  on  Dec.  2,  1910,  and  in  the  County  of 
New  York  on  Dec.  5,  1910. 


FORMAL  ACTIONS 

Since  its  organization,  in  1908,  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society 
of  America  has  expressed  itself  formally  upon  public  questions  as  fol- 
lows: 

Protection  of  Mine  Investors. — Adopted  by  letter-ballot  Aug.  7, 
1909. 

WHEREAS:  The  overvaluation  of  mining  properties  by  investors 
and  the  public,  due  to  ignorance  of  mining  conditions  and  a  lack  of  appre- 
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dation  of  the  real  nature  of  the  investment,  tends  to  increase  unduly  the 
profits  of  mine  promoters  and  speculators,  and  to  increase  unnecessarily 
the  financial  risks  taken  by  mine  investors,  to  the  ultimate  disadvantage  of 
the  mining  industry, 

RESOLVED :  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America  that,  for  the  protection  of  shareholders  and  investors, 
every  mining  company  should  publish  an  annual  report  within  ninety  days 
of  the  close  of  its  fiscal  year,  and  such  report  should  incorporate  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

1.  A  brief  review  of  the  past  history  of  the  property,  the  work  ac- 
complished and  the  results  obtained,  with  tabulated  statement  of  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  from  the  beginning,  marketable  products  made  each  year, 
and  the  sums  received  from  the  sale  of  same,  the  annual  net  earnings  and 
the  disposition  made  of  such  earnings. 

2.  A  similar  review,  but  in  more  detail,  of  the  work  of  the  year,  with 
statements  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  (these  statements  to  show  all  details 
as  to  capitalization  of  the  company;  the  number  and  classes  of  shares  out- 
standing at  date  of  the  report;  the  respective  rights  of  these  shares;  the 
number  of  shares  remaining  in  the  treasury ;  any  options  or  contracts  on 
such  shares;  any  bonded  indebtedness);  receipts  and  disbursements,  cost 
sheet  and  other  information  as  to  work  accomplished  and  results  obtained. 

3.  A  statement  of  ore  reserves  at  the  date  of  the  report,  compared  with 
the  reserves  of  the  previous  year,  with  an  estimate,  by  competent  authority, 
of  the  probable  life  of  the  mine. 

Appointment  of  State  Mine  Inspectors. — By  vote  of  the  member- 
ship, July  18,  1911,  it  was  "Resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  State  inspectors  of  mines  should 
be  appointed  and  should  not  be  elected." 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. — By  vote  of  the  membership, 
Jan.  8,  1912,  the  Society  adopted  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  carefully  considering  the 
mining  industry  in  its  relations  with  the  Federal  Courts  and  requesting 
that  jurists  of  distinction  and  noted  ability  and  experience  in  this  and 
associated  industries  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  filling  of  a 
vacancy   in   the   Supreme   Court. 

Alaska  Coal  Lands. — By  vote  of  the  membership,  Jan.  8,  1912,  the 
following  resolutions  respecting  the  Alaska  coal  land  question  were 
adopted: 

1.  It  is  essential  for  the  proper  development  of  Alaska  that  its  coal 
fields  be  opened  for  commercial  use  without  further  delay. 

2.  There  are  now  known  to  exist  but  two  relatively  small  fields  con- 
taining high-grade  naval  fuel,  and  inasmuch  as  the  government  now  pos- 
sesses no  original  source  of  such  supply  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  national  defense  that  a  selected  area  of  these  fields  be  held  and 
operated  under  the  direct  control  of  the  government 

3.  All  rights  which  have  accrued  legally  under  statutes  heretofore  ex- 
isting should  be  recognized. 

4.  If  it  be  decided  by  the  Congress  that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of 
public  welfare  that  coal  lands  in  Alaska  be  leased,  we  recommend  that  the 
following  conditions  should  be  embodied  in  the  leases  r 

a.  These  leases  should  be  made  for  all  the  coal  in  the  ground. 

b.  The  royalty  should  be  low  and  based  on  percentage  of  selling  price 
of  the  coal  at  the  mines. 
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c.  The  minimum  annual  production  upon  which  royalty  is  to  be  paid 
should  be  nominal  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  execution  of  the 
lease  in  order  to  permit  and  encourage  the  installation  of  efficient  and  dur- 
able equipment.  After  that  period  the  minimum  production  upon  which 
royalty  should  be  paid  should  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  area  increases. 
For  example :  the  minimum  production  upon  which  royalty  should  be  paid 
on  a  tract  of  5,000  acres  should  be  several  times  more  per  acre  than  for 
1,000  acres.  Such  a  plan  would  prevent  the  tying  up  of  large  areas  of  un- 
developed coal  territory. 

d.  A  due-diligence  and  forfeiture  clause  to  effect  continuous  work 
should  be  included  in  the  lease. 

e.  Leasehold  in  coal  lands  should  include  all  necessary  timber,  mining 
and  surface  rights. 

/.  Leases  should  not  be  given  for  less  than  40  acres  and  in  shape 
should  be  rectangular,  their  boundaries  being  east  and  west  and  north  and 
south,  and  after  the  system  of  public  surveys  has  been  extended  to  Alaska 
and  the  land  applied  for  is  in  a  surveyed  township,  the  unit  areas  of  a  lease 
should  be  those  established  by  the  government  survey  as  subdivisions  of  the 
sections. 

g.  The  length  of  the  tract  of  land  embraced  within  a  single  lease 
should  not  be  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  its  width. 

5.  It  should  be  clearly  recognized  as  a  basic  principle  that  the  value  to 
the  nation  of  coal  lands  in  Alaska  lies  more  in  their  use  for  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  naval  purposes  than  in  the  royalties  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  revenue  obtained  from  coal  royalties  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  territory. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. — By  vote  of  the  membership,  Jan.  8,^1912, 
a  draft  for  a  bill  establishing  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  was  approved. 
(See  p.  3,  Bulletin  No.  44). 

A  Public  Building  for  Geology  and  Mining. — By  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership, Feb.  16,  1913,  the  Congress  was  urged  to  provide  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  joint  use  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  a  fire  proof  building  of  an  architectural  design  reflect- 
ing the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  mining  industry. 

Patent  Legislation. — By  vote  of  the  membership,  Feb.  16,  1913,  the 
Society  urged  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  hold  in  abeyance 
all  proposed  legislation  affecting  the  patent  system  in  whatsover  way 
until  such  time  as  a  proposed  commission  shall  have  had  time  to  hold 
hearings  and  make  a  study  of  the  subject  and  report. 

Oil  Land  Legislation. — The  following  set  of  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced by  the  San  Francisco  and  New  York  sections.  They  were 
amended  and  adopted  by  the  council  on  Mar.  13,  1913.  They  were 
adopted  by  letter-ballot  on  May  1,  1913: 

1.  There  being  no  laws  at  present  under  which  oil  land  can  be  acquired 
satisfactorily,  a  special  Federal  law  should  be  enacted,  governing  the  ac- 
quirement of  oil,  gas,  and  asphalt  lands,  and  all  lands  known  or  reasonably 
supposed  to  contain  oil,  gas,  or  asphalt  should  be  disposed  of  only  under 
the  terms  of  the  new  law. 

2.  From  time  to  time  as  the  desirability  of  maintaining  a  stable  price 
for  oil  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  demand,  oil,  gas  and 
asphalt  lands  now  reserved  or  hereafter  withdrawn  shall  be  thrown  open 
to  entry  in  blocks  of  such  size  as  he  shall  determine.  In  fixing  the  size  and 
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position  of  the  blocks,  he  shall  recognize  the  principle  that  the  pioneer  may 
properly  be  allowed  a  larger  area  than  the  one  who  follows. 

3.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  any  lands  to  entry,  they  shall  be  properly 
surveyed  and  suitably  monumented,  and  they  shall  be  divided  into  tracts  of 
160  acres. 

4.  Where  two  or  more  individuals  or  corporations  desire  to  lease  the 
same  tract  of  land  the  lease  shall  be  allotted  by  the  secretary  upon  the  basis 
of  competitive  bids,  the  proffers  to  be  in  terms  of  royalty  offered,  and  all 
royalties  to  be  chargeable  and  payable  in  terms  of  the  product.  Whenever 
a  lease  is  thus  allotted  to  a  bidder  in  competition  with  others  it  shall  con- 
sist of  such  an  acreage  as  shall  be  fixed  in  each  particular  case  by  the  sec- 
retary. No  lease  allotted  without  competitive  bidding  shall  contain  more 
than  320  acres.  No  allotment  shall  be  made  of  any  lease  or  leases  unless 
in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  the  individual  or  corporation  acquiring  the 
lease  shall  be  financially  able  to  develop  the  property  completely  and  to  care 
for  it  during  and  after  development  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  bring 
about  its  greatest  production  and  least  waste,  with  due  respect  to  neighbor- 
ing properties. 

5.  Successful  entrymen  shall  file  with  the  secretary  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient bond  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  The  secretary  in  making  these  leases  is  empowered, 
in  cases  where  he  thinks  it  advisable,  to  substitute  for  the  aforesaid  bond 
of  $10,000  either  a  bond  in  a  less  amount  or  an  annual  rental  for  the  acre- 
age reserved. 

6.  Lessees  shall  commence  drilling  within  a  specified  and  agreed  time, 
and  all  money  expended  upon  the  lease  in  a  bona  fide  effort  to  develop  oil, 
gris,  or  asphalt,  or  to  operate  for  oil.  gas.  or  asphalt,  shall  apply  to  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  bond,  and  when  the  total  amount  so  expended  equals 
the  amount  of  bond,  the  latter  shall  be  cancelled. 

7.  Transfer  of  leases  shall  be  valid  only  upon  approval  whenever  in  his 
judgment  such  transfer  would  be  contrary  to  public  interest;  but  he  shall 
not  use  this  power  of  refusal  as  a  means  to  exact  increased  royalty. 

8.  The  lessee  shall  drill  each  year  an  agreed  number  of  wells  or  shall 
keep  in  operation  an  agreed  number  of  strings  of  tools  unless  the  local 
price  of  oil  falls  below  a  certain  agreed  price.  If  the  lessee  forfeits  a  lease, 
he  shall  retain  his  rights  in  all  wells  already  drilled  and  may  continue  to 
produce  from  them  so  long  as  he  pays  the  agreed  royalty,  and  forfeited 
leases  shall  be  immediately  open  to  reletting;  provided  no  drilling  shall  be 
done  within  300  ft.  of  an  existing  well. 

9.  Line  wells  must  be  drilled  last  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect a  lease  against  adverse  drilling. 

10.    Net  revenue  from  leasing  the  oil  lands  should  go  in  large  part  to 
the  state  within  which  the  lands  are  situated. 

Revision  of  the  Mining  Laws.— By  vote  of  the  membership,  Mar. 
30,  1914,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Society: 

1.  The  mining  law  should  be  revised  not  piecemeal,  but  thoroughly, 
so  as  to  co-ordinate  and  harmonize  its  various  provisions. 

2.  Mining  claims  should  be  locatable  regardless  of  a  "discovery"  and 
held  only  so  long  as  the  specified  development  work  is  performed  previous 
to  patenting,  provision  being  made  for  the  patenting  and  acquiring  of  ab- 
solute title  to  the  property. 

3.  Placer  locations  should  be  limited  to  deposits  of  loose  material 
above  solid  bed  rock.  The  locatcr  should  have  a  preference  right  to  locate 
also  any  lodes  developed  on  his  placer  ground. 
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4.  A  statute  of  limitations  should  establish  a  reasonable  term  of  years 
beyond  which  placer  patents  shall  be  immune  from  attack  on  the  ground  of 
fraud. 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  location  and  working  of  petrol- 
eum, phosphates,  rare  earths,  haloids,  and  other  mineral  substances  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  present  law. 

6.  Full  privilege  of  appeal  to  some  competent  court  of  law  should  be 
provided  for  in  all  cases  of  contests  between  rival  claimants,  or  between  a 
locater  and  the  government. 

7.  Notice  of  mining  locations  should  be  so  recorded  as  to  give  the  full- 
est possible  public  notice. 

8.  The  apex  law  should  be  abolished. 

9.  Existing  titles  should  be  reaffirmed  and  fully  recognized  and  no 
effort  should  be  made  to  create  retroactive  legislation. 

10.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
every  branch  of  the  mining  industry  and  every  section  of  the  country,  it  is 
desirable  that  a  Government  commission  be  created  by  act  of  Congress, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  by  every  proper  means  the  questions 
and  interests  here  referred  to,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  a  basis  for 
the  proposed  mining  law  revision. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  Washington,  Dec.  16,  1915, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  The  Mining  Law  of  the  United  States  should  be  revised,  not 
piecemeal,  but  thoroughly,  so  as  to  co-ordinate  and  harmonize  its  va- 
rious  provisions. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  every  branch  of  the  mining  industry  and  every  section  of  the  country 
as  affected  by  the  mineral-land  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  Government  commission  be  created  by  Acts  of  Congress,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  by  every  proper  means  the  questions  and 
interests  here  referred  to,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  a  basis 
for   the   proposed   mining  law   revision. 

3.  That,  in  order  to  represent  the  classes  of  men  whose  interests 
will  be  affected,  the  proposed  commission  should  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers: one  representing  the  legal  profession,  one  representing  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  three  men  actively  interested  and  experi- 
enced in  mining  and  the  acquisition  and  handling  of  mineral  lands. 

4.  That  this  commission  shall  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the   United   States. 

5.  That  this  conference  believes  that  the  services  of  such  a  com- 
mission are  deserving  of  compensation,  as  well  as  reimbursement  for 
all  necessary  expenses,  but  is  more  concerned  with  the  actual  estab- 
lishment of  the  commission  and  its  character  than  with  the  question 
of  emolument;  and  will  gladly  see  the  work  done  through  an  honorary 
commission   if  Congress  deems  it  advisable. 

6.  That  this  conference  expresses  itself  in  favor  of  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  committee  on  mining  law  revision,  such  committee  to 
consist  of  five  members  from  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of 
America,  five  from  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and 
five  from  the  American  Mining  Congress,  and  to  be  appointed  by  these 
organizations.  Such  committee  to  have  the  power  to  select  its  own 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  to  add  to  its  membership  not  to  exceed 
ten  additional  mining  men  or  others  interested  in  the  subject  for  which 
the  committee  is  created.     The  work  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  fur- 
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ther  the  interests  of  the  mining  industry  through  Congressional  action 
in  acccordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  conference;  and  its 
joint  report  shall  be  presented  to  each  of  the  Societies  formally  rep- 
resented  in   its  composition. 

On  Oct.  2,  1916,  the  Society  voted  that  in  a  revision  of  the  mining  laws 
of  the  United  States,  the  following  points  should  be  observed : 

Basic  Principle. — It  should  be  aimed  to  preserve  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent  the  phraseology  of  our  present  mining  law  and  its 
principles  of  administration,  thus  retaining  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
wealth  of  legal  definitions  that  have  been  rendered  at  great  cost. 

The  new  mining  laws  should  be  made  to  cover  all  classes  of  valuable 
mineral  deposits  other  than  coal  and  that  intention  should  be  defined 
so  clearly  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  of  it. 

Discovery. — Actual  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  should 
not  be  necessary  to  a  valid  location  of  a  claim.  The  new  law  should 
authorize  mineral  locations  without  discovery,  in  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  officially  classed  as  mineral;  and  mineral  locations  upon  discovery 
in  any  part  of  the  public  lands,  whether  officially  classed  as  mineral  or 
non-mineral.  However,  it  should  not  be  possible  to  secure  a  patent 
until  a  discovery  has  been  made.  There  should  be  a  provision  permitting 
bona  fide  prospecting  on  land  classified  as  non-mineral  and  protecting 
the  prospector  in  the  meanwhile.  One  discovery  should  suffice  for  a 
group  of  contiguous  claims  of  one  ownership. 

Location  of  Claims. — Mineral  claims  hereafter  located  should  be  1320 
ft.  square,  i.e..  40  acres.  They  should  not  be  required  to  be  sub-divisions 
of  the  surveyed  sections  if  located  on  surveyed  land.  The  number  of 
claims  locatable  by  one  person  or  association  should  be  unlimited. 
Existing  regulations  concerning  the  marking,  notice  and  record  of 
locations  should  be  continued.  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  location, 
record  thereof  should  be  made  in  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  of  the  district. 

Assessment  Work. — Assessment  work  should  be  at  the  present  rate, 
namely,  $200  per  40-acre  claim,  i.e.,  $5  per  acre.  A  person  or  association 
holding  a  group  of  contiguous  claims  should  be  permitted  to  do  the 
assessment  work  upon  the  claim  and  thereby  hold  the  group,  the 
amount  of  such  work  to  be  equivalent  to  $5  per  acre  for  each  claim 
of  the  group.  Emphatic  provision  should  be  made  to  insure  the  honest 
performance  of  annual  assessment  work.  In  performing  assessment 
work  labor  should  be  reckoned  at  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  miners 
in  the  district.  Every  holder  of  a  claim  should  be  required  to  file 
annually  a  record  of  his  assessment  work,  accompanied  by  vouchers,  in 
the  land  office  of  the  district. 

Patenting. — Proceedings  for  patents  should  remain  as  now.  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  only  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  group  of 
claims  need  be  monumented.  .Absence  of  records  in  the  land  office  of 
conflicting  locations  should  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  none 
exist  that  are  valid.     It  should  be  provided   that   final   entry   and   pay- 
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ment  for  mining  claims  should  be  made  within  seven  years  after  date  of 
location,  exclusive  of  the  time  covered  by  pending  adverse  claims. 

Abolition  of  Extralateral  Rights. — Subject  to  the  existing  extralateral 
rights  of  mining  claimants  or  patentees,  the  holder  or  patentee  of  a 
mining  claim  located  hereafter  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  surface  held  by  him  and  of  the  minerals  under  it, 
bounded  by  vertical  planes,  passing  through  surface  boundaries  of  said 
land,  but  not  the  right  to  follow  any  mineral  deposit  beyond  said 
planes.  And  the  holders  or  patentees  of  claims  heretofore  located 
to  have  similar  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  mineral  in  said  claims 
that  is  not  covered  by  any  existing  extralateral  rights. 

Theabove  article  abolishes  extralateral  rights  in  so  far  as  any  claims 
hereafter  to  be  located  are  concerned.  The  extralateral  rights  of  exist- 
ing claims  may  not  be  taken  away,  however,  wherefore  any  new  loca- 
tion and  grant  of  patent  may  be  made  only  with  the  reservation  of  such 
rights.  The  rights  of  existing  claims  having  been  thus  expressly  pre- 
served, the  last  sentence  of  this  article  confers  upon  previously  located 
claims  the  rights  to  everything  comprised  within  the  vertical  projection 
downward  of  their  side  lines  that  is  not  legally  claimed  by  anybody  else, 
this  being  thus  an  addition  to  the  original  extralateral  rights. 

Appeals  from  Land  Office  Decisions. — The  new  law  should  provide 
for  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  to  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Professional  Ethics.— The  Philadelphia  Section  on  Feb.  10,  1911,  of- 
fered for  the  discussion  of  the  Society  a  draft  for  a  code  of  professional 
ethics.  There  ensued  much  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  New  York, 
San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia  sections,  and  in  the  bulletin  of  the  So- 
ciety; and  the  Council  created  a  committee  on  Professional  Ethics.  In 
1914  that  committee  reported  that  in  its  opinion  the  Society  should  not 
adopt  a  code  of  ethics.  The  council,  Dec.  11,  1914,  accepted  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  and  discontinued  the  committee  on  the  subject. 
This  stands  as  an  adverse  action  by  the  Society  respecting  this  subject. 
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